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Some Opinions on the Edition. 


- - :o: . . 

Mr. Bhandare’s edition of Ksemendra’s BhS,rata- 
mafijari appears to be quite a thorough work. Text 
and notes alike show how painstaking the editor has 
been. The traditional text has been improved upon by 
the use of two manuscripts, the varying readings of 
which are carefully given at the bottom of each page, 
offering thus the splendid opportunity to the University 
student to .think and choose critically for himself. 
The notes could hardly be more complete indeed. 
Every word of the rather easy text that might call for 
an explanation has found attention. Full grammatical, 
mythological, historical, geographical explanations 
open up the meaning; parallel passages from other 
books help to complete and illustrate the explanation. 
It is then no exaggeration to say that the student who 
masters this edition will get fully acquainted with his 
text and be ready for any emergency at the end of the 
year. At the same time, he will have acquired much 
useful general knowledge of Hindu lore. 

{ Sd. ) R. ZIMMERMANN, S. J., Ph. D., 

Professor of SansIxTii, 

St. Xavier’s College. 


I read portions of your edition of the Bharata- 
manjari, a copy of which you kindly sent to me. I am 
very glad to note that you have bestowed great care 
and attention on the work of presenting a very correct 
text. Your annotations are scholarly and will create 
in the students a desire to read more. The Introduc¬ 
tion dealing with various points of interest in connec¬ 
tion with the Bharatamanjari show your extensive 
reading and intimate grasp of the topics you treat of. 
This edition reflects great credit on you. I can very 
confidently recommend it to the students for whom it 
is intended and hope that it will secure their warm 
support. 

( Sd,) P. V. Kane, m. a., ll. m. 
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I went through some parts of Mr. Bhandare*® 
edition of the Bharatamanjari. What struck me as 
the special feature of the book was the judicious use 
he has made of ths two Mss. that were at his disposal; 
In the case of a rather easy text like the one under 
consideration, it is very difficult to choose words and 
expressions that really call for an explanation, but 
here too, Mr. Bhandare has used judgment and kept 
steadily in view the wants of the First Year Students 
and produced an edition with a scholarly introduction 
which would meet their requirements most excellently. 

( Sd. ) R. G. BHAOKAMKAR. M. a.. 

Aft. Professor of BonsUrit, 

Elphinstone College. 

I have gone through a part of Kshemendra’s- 
Bharatamanjari edited by Mr. M. S. Bhandare. I 
found the edition very satisfactory as regards the text. 
The various readings given on every page will be of 
great use to a critical scholar. The notes also will be 
greatly useful to the studenhs. Difficult and obscure 
places are not left unexplained. Efforts are made to 
throw sufficient light on such places. 

( Sd. ) n. D. Velankar, M. a., 

Professor of SonsJait, 

Wilson College. 

The undersigned feels groat pleasure in recom* 
mending Mr. M. S. Bhandare’s edition of the Bharata¬ 
manjari to the First Year Arts students. The edition is 
based on two old manuscripts and the editor has spared 
no pains in bringing out a clear and correct text. 
Although the notes may appear to be too copious, they 
are critical and well-written, and it is hoped that they 
would be of great advantage to the students. 

(Sd.) K. V. Abhyankar, m. a., 

vlssA Professor of Sanskrit, 

Gujarat College.^ 



PREFACE 


The text of the present oditiou is based on the Deccan 
College MS., a transcript of a Kashmir MS. in tho Nirnayasa- 
gara Press^ and the printed edition published by tho same Press, 
lu settling tho text 1 have also consulted the Bombay and the 
Southern recensions of the Miiliabharata. I, therefore, be¬ 
lieve that I have succeeded in presenting to the Univer- 
fiity student a corr(3ct text of tho Blidratamanjari. In 
writing tho introduction^ I have consulted all possible 
sources of information on tho poet, tho principal 

among which arc Lnhler^s Kashmir Keport ( 1877 ), Peterson^s 
hirst Report ( 1883 ), and Indian Anticpiary, Vol. I. A large 
portion or the introduction is devoted to an account of the 
poet^s work, principally with tho object of creating among the 
5*tudents a desire for reading the excellent works of a poet 
who has hitherto been undeservedly neglected. I have 
made the translation as close and literal as possible with 
a< view to bring out the precise moaning of Sanskrit 
poetical expressions and phrases. Care has, however, been taken 
not to violate the idiom of tho English language, though 
elegance lies, in some eases, to be sacriliced to the accuracy of 
meaning. In the notos, which have been made full and ex¬ 
haustive, abundant extra information is given not only to enable 
the student to understand tho text fully and clearly but to 
rouse interest in the study of ^Sanskrit literature. 

I have to thank Tarkavuchaspati Bhimacharya of the 
Xirxiayasilgara Press for furnishing me with the varying rea¬ 
dings from the Nirnayasfigara transcript of the Kashmir MS. 
iind helping me in settling the text. 

Khota’s Wadi, Gir^anm 
Back Road, Bombay, 

25/^ yi/xe /p/(V. 



M. S. BHANDARE. 



INTRODUCTION 
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I.—THE PLACE OP KSHEMENPEA IN THE HISTORY 
OP SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

Kshemondra, sumamed Vyttsadflsa, tlie well-known 
Kashmirian poet; and poljhistor, holds a unique position in 
the history of Sanskrit literature. A poet; a rhetorician, a 
dramatist, an epitomiser, a lexicographer, ho has left a host 
of works that form important land-marks in several fields of 
S'anskrit literature. His voluminous writings include works 
on poetics and metrics, a Mahakfivya, ordinary K&vyas, didactic 
poetical compositions, poetical epitomes of tho epics and the 
Brihatkatha', a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, and a 
dictionary. There was thus no branch of Sanskrit literature 
which did not find employment for the facile pen of this 
prolific and versatile writer. Indeed, in tho whole range of 
Sanskrit literature wo can hardly point out to any other 
author who tried his hand at such a variety of subjects and 
attained eminent success therein. Another circumstance 
which marks out Kshemondra from most other Sanskrit 
writers^ is that he tolls us a good deal about himself, his 
works, and the times in wdiich he lived. Tho importance of 
of the works of Kshemondra for the history of Sanskrit 
literature can hardly be exaggerated. His treatises on poetics 
and metrics, viz, tho KavlhanihahharaUa the Auchityavichara^ 
charcha, and the Suvnttatilaka furnish us with very valuable 
data for the chronology of Sanskrit literature. In these works 
it is his practice to accompany tho quotations he cites with 
the names of the authors, and in some cases, the names of the 
works too, from which they are taken. He thus gives us not 
only the names of authors and works hitherto unknown to us, 
but also enables us to ascertain the real names of certain 
authors, to determine the authorship of certain works, arid to 
fix the tho terminus ad quern ( viz, his own time ) for many a 
poet whose date is yet to be settled. 

There are ouly three otlier poets, as far as our present know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit authors goes, who furnish us with a pretty full 
account of themselves and their times. They are Banc, Bilhapa and 
Jilankha, 
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Kshemendrft’s poetical epitomes, the B^araia-mafijan^ and 
tho JVarnayana-rnafiJmi possess great interest for the Sans- 
kritist, as being the oldest known abstracts of the two great epics 
of India and thus enabling him to determine the exact condition 
of the originals in the 11th century by a careful domparison 
of their published versions. The Brihatkathamanjafi, too, has 
an importance for the student of Sanskrit literature, Istly, 
because it professes to bo a translation of the famous Brihat- 
katha ot Gunadhya written in the Pais'achi language,* and 
5ndly because it may, if it sometime be proved that it is really 
a recast of Gunadhya's work, throw much light on tho history 
of tho Panchatantra and other apologues which form a part 
of it. 

So far w’ith regard to the place of Ivshemendra in the 
history of S'anskrit litor.aturo. Wo shall now turn to the 
personal history and the date of our poet. 

II.~PEaSONAL HISTORY OS’ THE POET. 

It is a fortunate clreumtance that Ksheraendra has 
himself given a tolerably full account of himself and his time 
in his works. The three ^fa7lJarts■\ and tho Dasavatar- 

*That Kshemeudra had actually before him the Brihat- 
katha attributed to Gunadhya is apparent from the concluding 
verses of ihoBrih. i 

'Tmtir «3rrcTr i stw; w.j i girf 

g[f fg-TiifTfrr uuT ii 

ll....,.5F«rWKgsfTfrrf %^'??c!cg?rr U etc.-.Rama- 

yana-m'injari. SoiHinT: 1 

\\ gg;5r?Rti:sr: ipfR gafi i pi qqife 

t%fcqsp: spKfirttff gtntsrw: ii i 

aTfifratr^l' ii fqnr^^Tsrr i 

3T5'rir?r5’'^fqgqf^ ii qRre'Rr%qfn:i 

^f|gr»Tsrr?5 ii srg^sTfBqF#?: i 

nit nnir^R n^erlrf Bgqcj-g n '^iRffnuPrT ftgtgqqqr i 

qqmj^^ffjfrsTrs nrnqforqirqai^ i STRiq^Roii'iRmtfi'frwr^q: i 
^^HJrqgsrreqiffirrffq ii sfrn^rmarqiihafifqi^rssr?- 

sfq: I qsqaf n: qft niffi jnTiqaiqnq<ir: 1 sparrfqjiffrn^fq « w 
'*r5Rrrf%a! i ti^r nKa^qf ^n^eqrqqargr i g qiV 

'fra-ftt *rn i f?: giq^efigg; m n-^^. if. These 
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charita close with a short autobiographical account setting 
forth his ancestry, his education, his position in the world of 
letters, and the circumstances that led to the composition of 
these works. The facts about his personal history that we 
gather from the works are these. A Kashmirian named Sindhu 
was the poet's grandfather, whose son Prakas'endra, was 
his father. Prakus'endra, a very wealthy and philanthropic 
man, was a great patron of Brahmanas whom ho constantly 
fed in large numbers in his own house. He was so charitable 
that ho expended three crores ( of what is not stated ) on gods, 
Brahmanas and mathas ( hospices), and dedicated images of 
deities in the temple of S'iva. On the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, he gave away ( to Bra'hmanas ) three black-buck skins 
with three lacs each. This fervent worshipper of S'iva died 
embracing the imago of his favourite deity. Kshemendra, 
as he tolls us, studied the S&hitya ( i. e, the Alam- 
karas'astra or Poetics ) under the great S'aiva philosopher, 
Abhinavagupta. Kshemendra, the son of devout S'aiva and 
the pupil of a S'aiva philospher, must have been, in his youth, 
a S'aiva. But from one of the concluding stanzas 
etc.), in the Bri/t. M. and the B/i, -1/., it seems that he was later in 
his life converted to Vaish7^avism by Bomeshvara, the illustrious 
Acharya of the Bluigavatas. And the surname Vyasadi\sa 
which appears in all his extant works except the Iialavilasa^ 
seems to have been assumed by Kshemendra at the time of his 
conversion to the thagavata cult. The BdmayaOia-ma^ijart, 
the Bhdrata-mofijarty and the Das'dvatdra-chanla^ as ho tells us 

stanzas also accur at the close of the the Brih J/., which has in¬ 
stead of etc., ^ i 

ii—i)VM. M, 

n riwia^rcfifqtJTr.i 

I . Ch, 

im I 3Tg;?5|- 

iTpsqf: i 

II etc.—^wcAiV. r. 
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in the colophons to these works, were written at the request 
oi a certain pious Brahman a named B&mayas^as, The 
Brihathatha of Gunadya was given the Sanskrit garb at the 
command of a Brahmana called Devadhara, the head of the 
Bra hmana community of Kashmir in Kshmendra's time. That 
Kshemendra's merit as a poet was recognised in his own life¬ 
time and that he occupied an honourable position among the 
literati of Kashmir is evident from the stanza-—< 

which 

appears in the colophons to his Bam^yaVia and the Bharata 
Manjuris. The poet’s deep learning and thorough acquaintance 
with all branches of Sanskrit literature, religions as well as 
secular, is amply proved by the vast compass of subjects 
embraced by his voluminous and varied writings. 

m,~DATE OF THE POET. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that in determining 
the date of our poet, wo are not faced with the difficulties that 
beset the path of the scholar in settling the date of most other 
Sanskrit authors. For wo have got the first-hand evidence as to 
the time when our poet lived and flourished. In the colophons 
to almost all his works, Kshomendra takes care to give us the 
names of the Kashmirian kings in whoso reign ho wrote them. 
In his Kavila7ltkahh(ira7la^ Anchiiy mcharacharchuy^^ SuTHUa- 
iihka amd Samayamatrilidy he informs ns that he wrote 
these works in the reign of Anantsraja, king of Kashmir. 
In the colophon to the Samayamatrilia he, moreover, states 
that ho finished it in the year 25 of the Laukika era, i. f, in 
1050 A. D —flfgWtRptm I 

Lastly, in his Das'avataracharita he says that 
he Onished the work in the reign of king Kalas’a, in the year 

41 of the Laukika ora, *. e. in 1066 A. D. f Nov, we learn 

* Wffir: 1 pmTf 

snwr tWi«rfft: i anw; ilraarsri ^ 

¥1^ f^ni sm: n-Auehii. r. 

Hirlm i imfir- 

.I i 

ii-Samya Jf. 

1 IffI mmwii: ^^«f- 

CA, 
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from the Bajatarangini ^ that Anantarija came to the throne 
in the year 4 of the Laakika era, i. e, in 1029 A. D.^ and 
abdicated! in favour of his son, Kalas'a in the year 39, ♦. c, 
in 1064 A. D,, though he resumed the reins of government 
.shortly afterwards and continued to rule for 15 years more. 
Kalas'a’s reign, therefore, nominally begins in 1064 A. D., 
though he really came into power on the retirement of his 
father in 1080 A. D.^ and ruled till his death! in 1088. 
Thus from the data furnished both by the Bajatarangini and the 
above mentioned works of Kshmendra, it is clear that the period 
of the scholar-poet’s literary activity falls in the 2nd and 
3rd quarters of the 11th oentury.§ That Kshemendra lived and 
flourished in the middle of the 11th century is also confirmed 
by the fact that he was a pupil of AbhinaTagupt3,ch&rya, the 
famous exponent of the Makes'vara or Pratyahhijna school 
of philosopy. Abhinavagupta, x who was also a voluminous 

VII. 127-35. 

f See Raj. T. VII. 233. Anantaraja, as the Rdj. 71 states, 
abdicated the throne, at the importunity of his queen,' and had his 
son Kalas'a crowned on the 6th day of the bright half of K&rtika In 
the year 39 ( 1064 A. D.). He was, however, induced to resume 
the government by bis minister Holadhara, and continued to rule 
till the year 1080, when he retired to Vi jayakshetra being disgusted 
with the licentious and wicked ways of his son; and about two years 
later, reduced to the last extremity by the hostility of Kalas4, he com¬ 
mitted suicide. See Raj, T, VII, 230-233, 244-45, 317-361, 452. 

% Raj. T. VII. 723. § See Buhler’s Kashmir Report, p, 46. 

X Among other works, Abhinavagupta wrote 
commentary on thes^TcH^oi^ Anandavardhana), 

fip^TfST (containing an exposition of the 
PratyabhijnSL doctrines), etc. 

He was a great authority on Alainkara and is quoted in their 
wrorks by Mammata, Mallin&tha, and S'^rngdeva. ...the great 
S'aiva philosopher Makamahes varacharya Abhinavagupta, who 
wrote in the last quarter of the 10th and in the first half 
of the 11th century. He did npt, like many other holy men of 
the East, disdain secular writing and gained as great a 
reputation in Alamkaras'astra as in the S'aivadars^ana. m« 
wor^ on poetics, the Loehana, is a very profound and difSonlt 
eommmtary on Anandavardhana’s Dkvanpaloka.” —Btthlet’s 
Beport, p. 66. 



** m, Pratyabki,-ni,mmhmi 

SrihU fnm tlwt ho finished the work in the Laukika year 
$0, corresponding to the Kaliyaga year 4115, i. e. loin A.D 
Again, at the end of his Krama-stotra, ho states that he wrote 
it in the year 66, i. $. 991 A. D. Lastly, he informs ns in his 
Bhttiravastotral that he finished it in the (Laukika) year 68 

I.«. in <.>03 A. D. It follows, therefore, that Abhinavagupta, 
who wrote between‘.>91 and 1016 A.D., must hare flourished 
in the last quarter of the 10th and the first quarter of the llth 
century. It will thus be seen that the periods of the literal/ 
activity of Abhinavagupta, the teacher and Kshemendra, the 
pupil are separated by an interval of a couple of decades. 


IV.-ESHEMENDRA'S WOEES. 

The voluminous writings of Kshemendra (which have 
been yet discovered) may be grouped in five main divisions, viz: 

I. Treatises on Poetics and Metrics; (1) 

(2) 3fff^ur?WRW’?ri; and(3) 

II. Didactic poetical compositions: (4) (5) 

(6) (7) ; (8) and 

(9) 

III. Poetical epitoines: (10) *rfT»TrnT»mrr, (11) 

O'- i:T*TnmiT^fr; (12) and (13) 

VI. A dictionary: (14) 

V. A commentary: (16) 

The other works of the poet, which we find either quoted 
or referred to in his treatises on Poetics and Metrics, but which 
are yet to be rescued from oblivion, are as follows: (16) 

(17) 3T??TeTtu-(wrnT) (i8)cTrtriRrfjfr (^); (19) grp^cfr 

(^:t), (20) i^^y, (21) (ip,^;) ^22) 

(23) qiiurr?*^; (24) (26) 

5?^«TfPfnTtfri5 (26) 3TWWlt; (27) (28) (29) 

TTTq^rftr^; (30) TFf^irmgsRnT; (31) and (32) 

t ‘ fm i (vu*?) 

t ‘wi^Tfr^.^»r?tP=trT»Tj^fsT5Tr: ’. 
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From Rajatarangini 1. 13, we learn that 
Kshemendra also wrote a chroiiicle of the kings of Kashmir^ 
called We shall now notice briefly the important 

works of^Kshcmendra. 

(1) The or Poet\s Necldace is a short treatise 

dealing principally with the five elements which, according to 
Kshemendra, go in the making of a true poet. The work is 
accordingly divided into five ^pijs or divisions, styled as 
(1) ( dealing with the effort that is required 

for becoming a poet; (2) (q[n*nr^:^>:) treating of the 

education in books, etc. to be gone through by one aspiring 
to be a poet; (3) ? describing how a poet 

acquires the power of composing striking and bril¬ 
liant poems; (4) statement of the merits 

,and faults found in poems in general; and (5) 
embodying an advice to those who aspire to ])e poets that 
they should not only acquire thorough mastery in all branches 
of learning, but also gather all sort of information and 
knowledge by personal observation and wide travel. 

In the treatment of his subjects, Kshemendra follows a 
method that is all his own. After stating and explaining the 
rule, ho first gives one or two examples which conform to it. 
He next points out in what particular the examples comply 
with the rule, and then proceeds to give an example or two 
which depart from it, again explaining in what particular 
the breach of the rule consists. It is noteworthy that 
Kshemendra invariably gives the names of the authors ( and 
sometimes of the works too ) he quotes from to illustrate his 
rules.§ Another notable feature of this as well as of his 

From one of the opening stanzas of the 
it appears that was a work on Poetics. The 

sfiinza is this— I 

^ II 

I The authors tooted by Kshemendra in the 5F^f^^’’3’nTC’T 
are >Ti-«rii3r; ( avithor of (a great S'aiva 

philosopher, of 5flrr»TSTf5IT, and author of 5T5irm^tQ;5r, lived 
about 930 [a. n.) griir^or and his brother 
(author of the quoted by Anandavardhana who 

lived in the latter half of 9th centnry ), (the well- 

known astronomer, born in 476 a. i»,) *rrfyf5?. 
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two other works on Poetics and Metrics is that he freely 
qnotes in them several stanzas from his own works^ (the 
names of which he always takes care to cite ) to illustrate the 
two sides of the canon he is discussing and frapkly points 
out in what particular he himself has departed from the rule 
he lays down. 

(2) In his or a Disquisition on Pro- 

priety^ Kshemendra propounds a new theory, viz., that 
I. e. propriety is the soul of poetry, and that ^T%rrr naay lie in 
the use of a single appropriate word [an epithet, a verb etc. or 
even a particle) or sentence, in the employment of a figure of 
speech (ar^^rr) or a sentiment (v^) etc. xrT|:n^^r: 

^ I 37%5’T 11 «T% . 

^ !rftRfre[ II— r. fit. 7-10]. 

In this work, as in the qaf ^jt>ug rHTT> Kshemendra cites a host 
of examples from several authors,f meting out praiso or cen¬ 
sure according as they comply with or depart from his theory 

5frrr%?r?r, (one of the poets at the court of 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir— 655-884 A. n.); 

(a poet in the time of Tunjina, a king of Kashmir— 103 
B. c.—Raj. T. II. 10 ); f55-*rrg, HS’iTir ( author of and a 

contemporary of srpir), h?S%, srfqfTTOf of H?- 

( author of 756-786 A. d. ) 5inr- 

( author of srfjf^nrrqnr etc. lived about 000 A.ii.) 

Mr?# (King of Thaneshwar and Kanoj, author of 
7?sTr?vri, ?T>riH5=?, etc.— 606-648. A. D. ); (JTr'^sq-) »Ttr?qf%5’r 
(jTfi?fiKr-) Tho loftMfPC is also quoted in 

the work. 

These works are:— hnr- 
mc5T?rre«ir, ;5r7n?T?(Tr (sprs^r), 
and sflt^gjTtnwrsq-. 

t The authors and works quoted in the Auehit. V. are:__ 

'TTtHcT (iiis other name being q?r5ff>—author of a Kftvya called 

author of 5 : 1 ^ 1 ^,-said to be older 
than gsffg, the author of Mif#; grrfPTTRr, m- 

Vffn, *rS-?rTninr (author of the qoMfK,-middle of 9th century)^ 
*rr 5 yq^ 5 r, ?frr#fit?r, ipBrww, (author 

of 123 A. D.), (of Kashmir 694’ 

A. B.) sfnrfsq'^’ii^j srrr^T; sfrre^f, (=3fr*iw)j 

spff^K (the founder of the Bh&tta or Prahhakara sohool of- 
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of Quotations from his own worksj are also cited to 

iUustrate his theory. 

( 3 ) The is a short treatise on metrics, divided 

into three chapters called In the first called 

Kshemendra treats of 24 select metres; illustrating 
them by examples of his own composition. The second 
called is devoted to a concise exhibition 

of the merits and faults as regards metre, observable in 
poems. The 3rd, called ia taken up with the 

enquiry as to suitability of particular metres for particular 
kinds of composition. The last two chapters of the book are 
valuable on account of the quotations^ cited to illustrate the 
rules. The concluding verses of the 3rd chapter are particularly 
interesting, as they meutiou several poets of olden time 

Mtmansd), (teacher of a^r^^grr-middle of the 10th 

century ), (the work quoted is which is 

yet undiscovered ), ( a Brahmaiia king of Kashmir,—1st 

cent. A. D.) (the well-known astrono¬ 
mer, died 587 A. b. ) ( author of )> 

( King of K&nyakubja, whose court was 
graced by the poets and quarter of the 8th 

century ), ( author of latter half of the 

8th century ), Wl^cT ( teacher of srfiT^Tqgq iu Alam- 

k6ra—middle of the 10th century ), ( a teacher 

^ I These works are 

^ The authors quoted in the 2nd and 3rd are: — 

( H ), (the king of 

Kashmir, 10^80-1088 AD.), >;||qTur, 

WrqR.* (a Kashmirian author of 2nd and 3rd 

^wter of the 9th oe^ury), HgW; 

> ^TgWlfqj ’jfiqqfiqqf, qp^aT; H?|^( a 

Kashmirian author of ?q^rq^q.q:r€q-, and a protege of ) 

fitHqef (author of ^»qfnFs?iqfn(;-clo8e of the 7th century), 
^«rRfl, and His own works quoted are qqarq^r^qiTr 

; qi^qtqr. See g|qrf?r95qr (in the Kavyamala, Guaheha 2.) 
St, 28^6, 
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as excelling in one or the other kind of metre. Abhinandav 
says the author, loved the Pdiiini was fond of the grq-- 

Bhdravi liked the a^d Ratndkara, the 

Kaliddsa^s favourite metre was while Bhavabh^ti 

loved the and KS,jas'ekhara, the 

All the three worksythe ^^be ? 

and the are written in a clear and easy style and form a 

very interesting reading both on account of tho lucid treatment 
and the variety of examples quoted as illustrations. In the 
treatment of his subjects Ksheniehdra displays originality 
as well as great critical acumen. Gifted with a poetic 
temperament, equipped with vast learning, and possessed 
of the penetrating and appreciative mind of a true critic, 
this scholar-poet evinces a remarkable discernment in 
judging of tho merits and faults of the poems which he quotes 
as illustrations in his treatises. A true critic as ho is, 
Kshemendra is no rcspector of persons. He docs not hesitate 
to point out tho faults contained in the poems of poets of 
established fame, such as Kalidasa, B/ioa^ and BhavabhiUi, or 
even his proceptor^s ( ) preceptois such as 

and ;artq?y[=5rr^. 

The didactic compositions of Kshemendra may bo divided 
into two classes, Istly, those which convey instruction by a* 
humorous exposition of the tricks employed by rogues, artizans, 
traders, courtezans, etc.; and2ndly, those which set forth moral' 
teaching in a more or less proverbial form. 

To the first class belong the and the^?5rftOT^j 

These two are perhaps the most original of his extant poems. 
In both these poems, the poet conveys his lesson to tho reader 
in a number of highly interesting and humorous stories. 

The is concerned with the life of courtezaar, 

whoso snares the poet lays bare with great skill. The chief 
interest of this poem is centred in a courtezan named 
The second chapter of tho book is taken up with a very amusing: 
and humorous account of her adventurous peregrinations 
throughout tho length and breadth of Kashmir. 

The written on the same plan as the 

The stories, which are intended to expose the 
tricks of rogues, artizans, traders, etc., are represented as being; 
narrated by M^ladova, supposed to bo the father of all arts, for 
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the instructioii of Ohandragupta, son of a rich merchant of 
Kashmir, The book is divided into ten Sargas, Of these the 
2nd, styled as ths 6th, styled as the 7th, 

and 9th, the 5qq^RTfq“l%ffir^T are fall of fine touches 
of humour and very funny descriptions of men and things. 

The and the are valuable to the 

student of literature on account of the light they throw on the 
life of Kashmir in the times of Kshemondra. 

The is a century of stanzas of two lines each, 

the first being a moral aphorism and the second containing an 
illustration (generally drawn from the epics and the Puranas), 
of the truth embodied in the first. 

The is a concise exposition of the doctrine of 

the four motives of human endeavour, (Duty), 

(Money), (Love)-and (Salvation). 

The or is a short poem ( of 

61 stanzas) on the duties of master and servant. The last stanza 
of this poem looks like a bit of the poet^s personal history. It 
is a vindication of the honourable character, as profession, of 
service rendered to a worthy master^^'— 

The three viz: the the and 

the are poetical epitomes respectively of the 

Mahdbharata, the li&mayana, and the Brihatkaih4. To com> 
press the vast subject-matter of the epics and the Bribatkatha 
into such a short compass as Kshemondra has doue is indeed 
a very hard and arduous task. But Kshemondra, wo think, 
has eminently succeeded in giving interesting and lucid 
abstracts of the main storiesas well as of the important episodes 
of the epics. Summaries as they are, they are pervaded by a 
poetic spirit that lends charm to many of their portions and 
makes them a very interesting reading, though wo must admit 
that there is little of genuine poetry in them. 

In the arrangement of the subject-matter in his epitomes, 
Kshemondra closely follows the originals, making only such 
changed as arc neeessited by the nature of the work. The 
narrative is, on the whole, direct and clear. However, in 
some places the poet in his eagerness to compress a great 

^Peterson First Eeport,—J.B. B, R. A* S.—extra number, 1B83. 
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* ‘'««‘> ^“g'iage as 

^i^^WimUve suffer on account of eioessive brevity of 
^reiaion. Thmtou, his stylo, otherwise easy and Mowing, 
MComoe obseute ou account of studied brevity, 

« The ^ poetical abstract of the stories ot 

the ten iucarnations ofYishnU; as contained in tho Fur^pas, 
In the account of the ^roiT^iTR is included a masterly summary 
of the story of the Mahdbhirata, written in a style that closely 
resembles that of tho Bharata-manjari. Tho 9th chapter of the 
book, styled the gives in brief the story of tho life 

of Buddha as it is told in the Buddhistic works. This part 
of the book possesses special interest for the Sanakritifat, as it 
contains the oldest reference with a fixed date, as to the identi¬ 
fication of Buddha with Vishnu. 


About Kshemendra s dictionary (^f^) called the 
Biihler writes: ''This work gives a great amount of informa¬ 
tion on tho dall} life of the Uindus which elsewhere we seek 
in vain. Ho (t, 0 . Kshemendra ) gives forms of Htmdis or 
letters of exchange; bonds; and the like; the titles of tho most 
of the Kashmirian officials; in some cases with explanations; a 
list of tho parganas into which Kashmir was divided. The 
importance of such information cannot be over-rated, as all the 
loshalaras live too high in tho clouds of the S'aUra$ and 
poetry to care about such trivial matters as tho geography, 
administration; commerce of the country 

Kshemendra’s g-qT^^rr; a history of the kings of Kashmir, 
remains yet unrecovered. It is referred to by Kalhana in his 
JRdjatarc nyi7)%. f In his brief review of the earlier compositions 
on the history of Kashmir, Kalhana makes a special mention of 
Kehcmendia^s work. Ho acknowleges tho to be 'the 

work of a poet, but charges it with containing mistakes ia 
every part 'duo to a certain want of care^ 


V-THE BHAEATA-MANJAEL 

Wo have already pointed out the special importance of 
this epitome of the Mahabharata in the history of Sanskrit 
literaturo. We have also indicated its merits and faults as an 
abstract in general. Wo now proceed to consider the work 
briefiy, with reference to its treatment of the subject-matter. 

^ Buhlcr*a Kashmir Repoit, p, 75. f 1^* 
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Thd Bh&ratataafijari follows the Mab^bbdrata yeiy 
cloBoly, As a rule, Kshemendra does not omit any 
important episode or story contained in the original. He 
takes care to make a mention even of unimportant incidents 
#and stories^ be it by a single phrase or a single sentence. 
Whatever omissions there are in the book are such as may be 
expected in any abridgment of a vast work like the Mahabh^- 
rata. A striking omission in the book is that of the 12 
chapters ( 342-363 ) of the S"anti-Parva which treat of Ndra- 
yana. That Kshemendra, who is careful not to omit even, a 
comparatively unimportant portion of the original, should have 
passed over this part of the Mahabharata treating of the! deity 
held in utmost reverence by him, points out, we think, to the 
fact that the Ndrayaiuyopkhyana did not form part of the 
original in his time. Another variation from the original is 
found in the arrangement of the Parvas. The number of 
Parvas in the abridgement is eighteen as in the original. But 
this number is made up by turning the Oado^Parva^ 
which is in the original an Upaparva of the S*alya--Parm, in- 
-to a separate Parva and combining the S'anti^Parva and the 
Anus asanika^Parva into a single Parva. As this division of 
the Parvas occurs in some of the manuscripts of the Mahibha- 
rata, it is highly probable that it represents an old arrange¬ 
ment of the Parvas of the epic. 

VI.-1ITEEAEY ESTIMATE. 

As a poet, Kshemendra does not tako a high rank. He has 
very little of that true poetic quality which consists in ideali- 
tic or romantic presentation of human life^ in the imaginative 
visualisation of the scenes of far-off antiquity, in the 
fanciful yet sympathetic description of nature in picturesque 
phrase. Ills chief merit as a poet lies in simple and direct 
narration occasionally embellished with such rhetorical orna¬ 
ments as metaphors, similes, puns^ fanciful conceits^ tricks 
oi alliteration, descriptions of seasons, scenery, etc, Asa 
narrator, Kshemendra is admirable. Ho excels in the art of 
: .telling stories in a graphic and impressive manner, e. g, the 
stories of S'akuntald and Yay&ti in the Adi-parva, and of 
KahkWi in the Samayam&trikd. 

A notable feature of some of Kshemendra^s writings is 
Jh!s humour. His Setmayamutrika mi Kalivilasa blearly jshow 
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that he possessed in a marked degree a sense of humour and a 
(juick eye for human weaknesses, such as are found in the works 
of very few poets. His portraits of men and women ( e, g, 
the miserly trader in the Kalavilasa^ and KankSll in the 
Samayamatrtka'), are lighted up with touches of humour an^ 
sarcasm, which boar testimony to his intimate knowledge of 
human nature in all its aspects. 

The style of Kshemendra is characterised by simplicity, 
brevity^ and vigour. However, his over-anxiety for terseness, 
especially in his poetical epitomes^ makes his style occasionally 
obscure. Sometimes, in elaborate descriptions his language 
becomes involved, and loses much of its simplicity. But 
on the w'hole, the diction of Kshemendra seldom loses its 
elegance and grace^ though it may occasionally become obscure 
or involved. In his poems, Kshemendra employs all the ela¬ 
borate ornaments which pertain to the style of a Mahdkdvya, 
such tropes, similitudes, puns, alliteration, as were consi¬ 
dered in the Kavya period of literature as assential attributes 
of all poetical work. Almost all the embellishments ho 
indulges in are conventional. It is only occasionally that 
the conventionality pervading his poetry is relieved by touches 
of originality. 

In the Bharatamanjari, however, the necessity of compre¬ 
ssing a vast narrative within a small compass exercised a 
constant check on the eagerness of the poet to display his rhe¬ 
torical skill. But it seems that the poet, though conscious of 
the nature of the work, feared that his work might read 
as mere versified prose, and hence embellished it with figures 
of speech, conceits, descriptions of nature as well as of female 
beauty, the usual stock-in-trade of wits gifted with a poetic 
temperament and thoroughly trained in the science of Rhe* 
torics, such as Kshemendra was. 
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ADDENDA. 

P. 2, St. 17. ffW^rrrRt—^ transitoriness \ is an 

adjective formed from ‘to be dissolved; to 

decary; to vanish/—+ a -STn^. affix showing ‘nature 
or di9position\ 

P, 18, St. 238, 

' 0 lady of lovely eye-brow3.’ According to the strict rule of 
grammar, the Voc. Sing of is However, the form 

g^ is often used by poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabh^ti, Bhatti 
&c,—‘fifwTilJTrff jer: J^wmar. 5, 43} ^ 

3. 8} %Tf: g^ ^ 

Bhatti K. Kshemendrauses the form throughout the Bh, 

See st. 301; 332, 843, 762 etc. According to the Bh&shyak&ra^ 
the shortening of the final vowel is allowed in the Voc. in 
eome cases; but most other grammarians look upon the form ^ 
as a solecism. (f^cT: ^ SV' flft w/f; 1 

5l*n? iJfNprffl S. K. ). 



List of the abbreviations 
employed in this book. 


Amarakos'a. 

Auchit. r.-Auchityavichara- 
charchd. 

7/—*Bha t ti kii vy a. 

£g, —Bhagavadgltii. 

Bhag. —Bhdgavata. 

Bh, M. —Bharata-manjarl. 
Brah. P ,—Brahmiinda 

Puram. 

-Br. F. P.—Brahmavaivarta 
Parana. 

Brih, 3/.—Brihatkatliri- 

maujari. 

Brih, S, —Brihat-Samhita. 
Brihad. F;?.-Brihadilranyaka- 
Upanishad. 
Bv, —Bhamini-vilasa. 

Chh, Br ,—Chhdndogya 

Brahmana, 

Chh, Chhfindogya 

Upanishad. 
Das, /r.--Das'akumaracliarita 
Das. Ch, —Das'fivaUra- 

charita. 

Hit. —Hitopades'a, 

Hv. —Harivaus a. 

KAd. —K4dambari. 

Kam, N. —Kdmandakiya- 

Nitisdra. 

Kir, —Kird tdrj uniy a, 

K, P, —Kdvyaprakds'a. 
.Kumar, —Kumdrasambhava, 
Mall, —Mallindtha. 

MAlatik. —Malavikignimitra, 
.MAlati, —^Mdlatimadhava, 
J/iA.-*^Mahdbhdrata- 


3/(?dtwi,—Medinikosa. 
Meghaduta. 

Mh ,— Mrichchakatika. 

Mit, —Mitakshara. 

M. S .— Manusmriti. 
J/wdrfl.—Mudrdrdkshasa. 
Mund, Up ,— Mundaka 

Upanishad* 

Nilakantha. 

NUi. S '—Bhartrihari^s Niti 
S ataka* 

Pan ,— Pdnini’s Ashiddhyayl. 
Jlagh. —Eaghuvans'a. 

Jiaj. T. —Uiijatarangini. 

Jlnm, —Riimayana. 

Bitu. —Ritusamhara. 

Samaya M ,— Samaya- 

matrika« 

S^ak. —S'dkuntala. 

SAh. D, —Sahityadarpana. 

S. K ,— Siddhanta Kaumudl. 
S\'et. Up, —S'vetds'vatara 

Upanishad, 

Suvrit. T —Suvrittatilaka. 
Unkdi. —Unddi Sutras. 

Uttar .—U ttarardmacharita. 
Far- P ,—Vardha Parana, 
Veni, —Veni-samhara, 

Vikr, —Vikramorvas'iya. 

Fish. P ,—Vishnu Purana. 

Y .—Y dj ua valkya-smri ti, 
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3m?# I 

5TJT?f>^ 5TC % I 

^ 5?n# cRTt « 

3Tg«5Jiter7t I 


5TJr-. JTSTrqf^ira f^ortiTRiiTni ^ u ^« 

itpm- s?T i 

%f^'i(TR:o?IJ|»:?l»TR[ II ? II 
S^^cTSr S[lf I 

ci qsr^g: ^^arfesri: trf^crra erg^lcrsT: ii ? ii ' 
#sr5fRn^if%^ar I 

sforwr TO ^^rtr:jt^3ct<^ i 

lT?f 5TO^ ITO II II 

II ^ II 


qiIT^SR5^?nf^#?^ f^55y^ I 


ssrai ?rT%?TT II \S II 


#¥rTTO 53flS»ijlW^ IfreTcT: I 

II % II 


? wwi:-*r. fm-*r. »r. ^ Vrt^=-«i«. *t. m ^- 

»T. ^ '^T'-W>. iTIffT' f^-isr. e in'^q-3|r. q. < q?l f o qr, 

w ?«q. 





^ f^ra#«?© n 

^rtgl^RR; ^ I 

3r^ra?Tt^HlrJ7T l c T ^Cl f H^«i4{ >q: II \\ II 
^di i^ ijii^ : qn^i*. %^ii^qi?5i5r i 
3ran ii h 

l^id^qcd ^ >5rT^TTff?ra^ i 

II \\ 11 

gsntrarf^; ff^cn^ g^Kui i 

%cTT^ HIRSiJT: I 
f^ siT5fl'i^viigiiinfifild*i: II II 
5^ ^ ' 

#si3r^?nir ii ii 

arr^^iqmra’ ?q ii V^ ii 

I 

^cnT%^ gsr. qsr^ij ^srqr: i 

^nF?frsr% qjssrt w- ii \< ii 

5tT fTr^T ^ wNt: I 

wr-aq^ q^ » VK « 

^ qf i% cTrStnt g^fhrf 1%^ i 

3T#|oqtq^^ ^ Wfli II ^o II 

^ »rqt to: q^ q^ssqr: qf^qq^ i 
%q?l?q 5pqq«^ qrl^ s?RT II ii 
*Mi^4\r%4i %%w i 

3nft%5ff TOSornnf’C^i^'fft fqi; ii ii 


? 'X ^'Tr3R:-qr \ '’qfr%tfnir^*q* Vf^t-q^. ha^r- 

qn-q. ^ ^*FA°-qr. a “qtqAr>q. q. < '’^^■qr. q. ^ cgtA® 
fitqrqqj-isr- 








%?nf^ e qr ^Rit^ ; ^ ^pnr^ « « 


I 


’n^H%<*^ ^q%¥pr^: ^Twg?T: i 
<m%^ *rm%5n%<ifcrt ii h 

^ gj^5injTs«r i : 

3ISS snc^ltl TW JT ^w 


5T’S^r5IT 51 ^ 51^ sdf|5n^ \ 

#: ^ 5WffI^ s^t « 

argr^: ii 9}S u 

3T^T?<n: 55ifi#t 5 tt*t *t?ii^: i 

frRT% {^^^M» q[ ii m 


^ s?:*. snTn?qraT5?WP5n>i^ i 

^ ^ ^ qrqr gRJT^^ II ^%. « 

srttijqcJl^l^ciX iT^ l ctt l gi W I 
^ wrqR^qS?^ 5^. ii ^o ii 


5^re^q» #isqqc^ ii il 

gcT fc^ ^ R-q f q*^^^ t :^t^ ^ q< ; i 

qk^ 5^ ^^TiTkR: H ii 

^ 5p: ’fkt sfT sn^ %!mk <ftlrr. i 

^ O l r ^ q q^a^ qtqrq d^cfrai%t U II 

qqifst^ qrtfsra qtqg ^ct^ct. i 
^r^fefiq^krrq q^ aw ^ ^ijp^ u ^8 ii 
jfsq ^ ^ qfW 4 > 5 f ^ W I 


\ fKfi-w. ^ q. ^ qifmqr. V '^i^!^^!r. q-s^jp^Rf^q. 

s ft8qi«q?^-qr. n. “q^wtq-w. q. «>RH w. 5 ^ ’>ii^. «J^¥«T°-qr. q- 
^ q. ?* >wt-qr.u 3^' qA^ ?f^-w. \\ f<i^-w. q. 
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wn^ms^rgquRr.» 

# (WMl'?»?fl II II 

3T%q3n^T^vr: ^ T^qf^: srat i 
sr^f^cl^qio^ ^mr. sn^ ^qif^: I 
qr^ ^irqrfMt II W 

3f^rqTf^!T^%5T ^rqT ^ qiq rI5?:ra: I 

5?:^ 3 ^ ^ sqqqqc^ n ii 


3qj?!g- WsSTTf?T^> 3n?f!T?qw II II 

^f^nm gcTratsiq ^ 3ft% #i%a: i 
5^ ^F<fiqT^T^R^f)cr. ii «o w 

?ih: q»r%^ f^«5!frs»j|?^!nf^ fi?Ri% i 
^TtT^ STTflf !^qferra^: II 8? It 

q»?n%^ cT ^fqr l%cq 5t% i 

^ ^ qraff^ li 8^ It 

rq qrcT? f%r|st Jjw ^ I 
^ CT II 8^ II 

cT^snSfq ^ qngfiiqT^^j: i 

5^:rq cTfT ^ <T H 8« II 

qf%orrm^?Tifh% fqnufM^ ct 5 ^: 1 

sm q?‘ktTf Tk^ ITrqfSqT 4^Tr^?raq[ II 8H ir 
TrlfST cffT*. sar 1% qqTJflf^ ct§ni* I 


II 8^ II 


ij^^r^RTW cRqRR qf pt f q ^^ r 

||Tl% cRgRT aRTH W> li 8v» li 

aaR qf^ ?q5^5q 3^ fq^TlsR 1 

5<Tq >iT§T^ a u «< n 
d^ i ^Ti^^ T%qr cmt ^ f q% a sR 1 
<iaT5?T:5W^IRT ^iflrqf a q# n 8^ 11 


^ PT'^ff. *r.^ 'i<i^n‘&:-g^i-qr. ^oq^iJi^o-?jr.q.v «if9»fl<lBq-qrr 
s qw;qi#*n-»r. 







H 


dm g^ sni rg^RTf • 

rg 5T M(«iddl*^ H Ho 11 

^^rgrTf t ^ « 

TfTf^ !T JRnSS^?fl5f%StS^jfif3gT^ cR? M Ht « 

qf^gRn^« h^ u 

R5TfTTT??Wll[Sr ?Ilf%cTf ^ ^ # I 
% ^5?rftrg% ?T^ sr^rra^Ji^frf^« h^ »« 

%5T I 

^ « H8 « 


nfdq gr w ?% I 

tfl^OTfARsTd: ?ffT% g|T# cT^Jfrn? W- » HH M 
3Tlr^?raf^? rg^T if ^qfl?I*^ I 

»ff^^rg% dST qRg: HJf»ir5rT<i:« 
^fiipsyRs ^fr^^Rwigrafqoncj: ii ii 
cT?fiq5?l qt«q: cfq I 

WRfTq^T^lt ^ i^Ti%ftciqTffR I 
^f^^ff^qRftT^ rT^JIfr^q^g *ft U '^VS 11 

; vim^ ^iRTT^ gflilTc^qf^ « 
qfgffnq ^ rgJffq ^^?crf 5F 11 H<: U 


WIHWT: ^?yiW5 « 
3Tcfts5?mr ^qra snf^ ?nq^ «i h% « 
3^S5!irar^ir^ Rff^ ??f sr i 
^:g^fqoir’5^iq^:r?RH ^ cRRH « ^o il 
?sjif qq^ grifR i 

qt^q^S^cT^cfi^ qr^ iq r f-j) » 
fir^w qrgT^:!^ fog% %?? ?i^q»: ti it 

^ xr^qrsq qrarr^y g^rqfR^qohsRr: i 
W^ qr q T tq^^ ^ ili if g^nrngr^«« 


\ 0JT«l! DT. H 3I4 'nt: ^ s??l% *tn^. ^ V§?iTr«-^. V 
•H ^5?»T°-qr- ^ a fqfqqsqqro-qr. 









g^Fr^cTsr i 

smnt wsn ^ fJT^: q fg n ^g ^ II II 
^ ^ 5^ ?# ^rrarsTq I 

rnt^ ^ g q[ vro g [ ii ^8 ii 
«innTT5!^«r a^rfir: ^r^: #7raf 5 #: 1 
5TFT«ra5r ^ ^HIrM4>lRdH II II 
h irroifD^^ 1 

% snc^r ia^^%r wrf^ sni^ 5^ 11 H h 

^ ^ ^ II ^V9 It 

3«nv?iT?irs^?fg^ 5ni?r^ ^ 1 

^ ^ vnm f^^snrrr ^ ar^sft wdiRiai 11 11 

cTf^ra-dds^dd: fJTm: ^ ^ ^ f%£IcrT: i 
3»^rRl<ji<f: q>^-q<4<4|: ^ ^ qicRr: ii (i 

dr^flM ^ <ft^ r^Rn II \SO II 

:^r^-d*i 5^5 STfctJ «R I 

rl^^^Rw !tJ3IH t3t^iT^€I»i[ IH9? II 

^RrRT5^?RTOm ^ ^ I 

siw^ ^?n 'iTSTf^T if q? m?i: n vs^ 11 

<T% qTtf^35Td«4:d^or |?Tr*RT I 
?f3’df d'd: ^ SFT ^ ^y I 

rs n, 

---[‘.n\s8 II 


qranm 1 

^rdRfd #T^ 5?p^: I 

^Jr«u ^ ^ gtrs W n Md 11 vw n 

• f ^ 4 » ^<i|<<dlHin^gT* T T I 

ST irf^ S^ ^HdHM<ffgg T ^»l l |H I» « 'S^ « 

\ •^fsn!'-?^. \ mt s^t ^fT n^-?ir. <r. \ wo-^r. 

^ «tt 3 *-^. H irrerR^a-w^^sr-?:; «reif^cf«r«iif4»--*r- ^ 

«•Rw*iS"Sir. a?iwi?f-»T. 
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mfrm i 

S^jmf 5Frifw»iMurrH«^« 
SH!T ^flsnss^j^ncTT ^ i 

ai«rR5^ ii ^ u 

^kR?TSg^: ^lr^r<5RgM« T: I 

w% 3 raT ^ cT?^ n \i\ » 


?T5^rT ^ I 

f^^ssTim s5tqFrt%i?f^!m?iRt H <0 ti 
?Tm ^nT»%f?T fTTcSTT ^fl W cTr^ST*. I 
^Srtt ^r^Tiqi^ « 

51%t I 

3R^ »r; str srf^^^ioft ^ H 

ST *t%? T f< T cRm ^^rT^5ITVT5rf^: II II 

w. snTfRT 5 ?t i 

STTS^TS^ I 

?T^»|^^: ii ^8 il 

^iip#f 3fR%r5n ST I T s T ^ R ' 

w»j5r mm 5?rt%^iR^R5T: %i55 u ii 

ch1l%T|lf%cI?%;T ^OSqif^STl I 

jg; %cnR 1%^ %%S5T5^ H H 

3% ^f^qraTIT %:ft »i%Ir5?:T w I 
^3rJT#r 5Tm stt^ct: %3t: h ii 


cRimT?%T i P i* rR WH Tq[ i 

%%?n ?iTR?Trf^ ^ 35i?^5Tfa[« e< ii 
m ^ ^3RFq% I 

?f%5R5I gcT ttfgSTTOrf ^ II ^ II 
?T«IT % 5Tf|5TT ?T^: ^S T W ? I 

=3I%5TT W I 

sRcft^ t%ctt; iR5rT ?T?r ii %o n 


\ 9 «r qis: qr. 5 ?e^ *nftq. ^ 3 r 5 ^ 1 % \ fcsir-^. »r. 

K *r. *1 WT^-^- »r- ^ *1^-^. *T. « w. «r. 

-tf *fl^-«r 4t^rs>iii--i!T. tnfiPT;—q-.^a fr^-qr. 



wm^ri 




I 

5JT- I 

mf ?rnira^iw5rf f ^ ii u 



H II 



!TnTRm5r?r#rf3; 


SST# ^ H %\ II 

r. I 

i%rd 5r?n3[ n ii 

?ra^rT§[^?rT ^ I 

^ irarT^r Urt ^"r ii ii 

^'■a ^ ^l^ \%r^f^r?«ir^: i 

m^^Tg^rr ^refrirei ^2fifr n ii 

3T^#f ^§5TT*n5Tf ii \\s u 

#fiT%!T 5ir. ?iT I 

r?: H II 

I 

W ^TlRRir ^ ^»Ttr<?Tg II %% II 

3ii:%>^ ^:^r: ^fgsn ?f?ni?r; i 
f%^i^^«n%5R*fr«#<iT ^!T?Tr ct?t n ^oo ii 
3l<i«llil«BfriT^t?T^^^ofTS1ira^ I 

*TTcK f r^r ^ ii ii 

vrf5)r^ 3 i 

?i^T^Hii<is|jFcT^TfrfTw"rf^ ii ii 

arg^l^i^l ?Ic!T*Tlfsit^Rt: I 

»T«?r*n%f%an ^ ^ ^o^no^sf^ u n 

^sIP^StT^ Cl«ir I 

^g5»i>9?T3T ^ h ?o8 h 


? «fSr?ii^--sir. ^r- ^ ar^g^rqi^® <jr. n- ^ V wlfr.- 

^ a^- I ?5Ti‘’Hsr. 



ani^l ] 




g«rf ^sr^ cT^ ^ qj: 5TT: U?oy u 
^assrmiqa f^: I» 

erqt ^fkrTc ^ ^ m5n% n ?ovs» 

aiTl^«r ?f WRs qi% i 
f%q«qfs^n%% q?:^q^ ii h 

fqsrm i%cr ?r5iTf qTfsrrfetTqT^n^*. i 
qor ?IW?I 'ERsm 3 cf?T: » ^o<^ tl 

3T%U5(4)R^?TT5q;i?f’n'^^q*(R?tT i 

35n*. fcoRn^'r \\ Uo \i 

^ sr ^l^?TrqTq^TcII I 

1%^ qr >^f5Fqr!IT%^??R»: I 
qr^n c^R^ qi qif: ^iq crq?m^ n « 

?[m ^*I f^T fqf^ 5qT%%fg^: ii \\ 


^cSqJTR: #: ^ W ^f^ a q iq: i 

siTw^qqr4^n^q f^n^r: ^rassiq;» ll^ •« 
qj^ q^‘ qjsqrsfqorfrfern^ I 
*nck fTT^. qrcq ^?TTq cfrqr^nq^ U u 
^TT^ ^ kr ^ s^qrgqri ralnn'^: ii i\^ ii 
s?it^ ^^T’qrwm qisjycnq^iQdK' 

«q^qt?FiT?fk5TH; S|T q>fR^ciTsiTq: i 

qqirrf qf^ II II 


_Cl- 


sri?^ gsun: 2^‘ qgg^m ^q T^ Hl i ii l\C ii 


i BiSqi” q. s ^e-qr. q- \ ^?irq®-«ii. y s^nrilfr:—qr. q.^ 
Hsft«iq-q». ^ fSrqiqgarv-qr. q. 









f: qJTSU HRI^ n » 


%*Tiii ^i%JT '^rsR ir n ?^o u 

Hra%% 51^: ^ ^ q^^ rgq g r? i 

r^ T%^t gfwTT^ H « 

f^wnaiirerTsr 55 srifTonEcSRT 1 
'f|w?IT^rin 5 Tf >i?T^ S^^: 5 * 1 : 11 ir 
af# a^raa: a^anar^^Traa 1 

»iafT^ a %*it gigiunr^a r«» 

3 ?^ 4 Hr«r: i^icicr a ^ ^rar h » 

^a%r a^T %sn^ argfc * 3 a: 1 
SRT^ a^Irqaiai^^tTaanffa: u w » 

5^ ^raiar t%^ 1 

ra^rcii a^ir^aa « 

asfSRTcr ^nr^ u « 

3 TW^f>^ fa%n^ sroT»a ^ 1 
^a ir ara a gats?jfifa«n^wa;» W »» 
<t STT? a^: ^ an^rfer^aiT^ « 

5^ a 5 T%rTatr«ra^%*TT af^ firar: i 
awaaf aw arat ^^laNrf^a^u » 

^ aai%i% a^grar arw fa^t«^f arar^*., i 
awwrf aaifia aiw # aiwa: u ?ao n 
f^saiarw acar artsa dflwrarwa • 
saw arrsaawwararwsa: argarf^ h u 

ara^raafi’^ w arn^r ^sla aarar 1 
arsraaa ^wtht as^aissara ar af atr ir 

% n^ ?Rr°-a. *Ta«T. a. a. ^ s^j-a. v a. a. ^ 

<n^^. H saw? nai-a- a. %. aRan'^-a. a.'»mnffSr-ar. <r a a#r 
firaraahs-a. ^ °’a*t1 a. a. ? • farataam!- a- at aaia-ar.a. 
^ 3 Hff. \\ of^al-^. a. 
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^rai^ Ti(^ ^ «\\% H 

^ ?Km WT^nriRR^: I 

# ^^TFcwnro: q^«ai5T II ?^V II 

^rr^RTr. g?RTr^I5?nr^>?U^ rlci: I 

^n?lf RRFRTT ^ U ?^HII 

^ I Wlfk g fl ^ ft r d r?RF5IT rrt I 

3niTiT ifi^i rr ^ic q r racT t ii ii 

?Pr5TT gR^%5?TRf ^r ^cTT ^ ^flrois I 

f5?: ^V. II II 

4>^ q ^ 5^ ^ isd^^ri^TToir. I 
ai^4«^^<a« Ti K:i Tgm: tfiRn7^^ T: ii \^c ii 
r^JHint ’srw^ ^ i 

3TT*RTt fsr^ ?T3r 5rR5%5?n^^^fq>qc^ II II 


- , cTq:f?TTs^ I 

q<iil^l4^^«h14^H^I<^*'/iQdl^ chK II !«® II 

Sl^I^lcr^q^Jlte: qrr STT ^»?IT ^ JT^f^ ll^8t« 
cT^ fraTrfl%T ST^"^ I 

'*»r<4M^ H?nf|rSfi%555«rr^n^ ii ii 


%g i 

11 x-^\ II 


5^ sn^^ Tfci ^c[R5Rn5WirsRf: I 
f^TRjr i?r% ^ ^ jrt^%grTgTTa^ ii ?«8 ii 
ifig% ’5rt»R%Drpj: i 

q^^iqpBrg?^ ’C 3 t: 5 %st it n 
f^?R[f?i ^ I 

^ 3r5!?f^t II H 

Snftrt^ ’SWRl’IJ «ft^''*><!4^*l I 

v?T ^ffFci qnr^riR: ii w 


\ SjifT'’—ii \ o^sf-^. Vi q;f^«TfiT5ltwt-^. »r. H m- 

’iRt-qr. s r1w»nT'qq:-^. *r. 





an^cflNB^ I 


31^5^ <!RI^. jftcTtst «T?nr>f ^ I 

^ to fmffm^<jf^ w top» 
wt gffor JTtTTSJ^ {fto/f ^ iTto? » « 

fps^fto^ ?pr5n?^{^^ lartont i 

NS» 

sto'ir vi5ir5>|?iwr^^: sn? toto% h ?ho ii 
toftoto sm^ 'ssrsit'TR ^ i 

^3fwrsiTc?ET srirar ^tonto arto ii l^\ ii 
toff^Tsc?r5?rf^: i 

^ cir?inT tosJEg w it 

^fcTT 3T»nT «W[ I 

irarT f^rar n V<^ n 

iTrSTT g- JTT??fcrr ^ t 

f ^5 ^«rn^ ^ ?n^ ^Th% 1 
atoir mag^itr to^trs^a af w » 
afto gaar ^ ^vm%H f ^ r a a a ' 

aa:si^ ?^T?aTf ^?igjc?T?fT: i 

a^^ar^^^a a^aara « V^ » 
f%r?aTi^rq^a aar 1 

arf^cfto a^m acRsnca toana • 
ato to S’^T aWtoiato»u 
arg^iaa^srerT argtos^^aa:« 

3ifl?aaja ^rto* toaaa^%aTa <1 H® » 
grfr af^a^^ ^toart« 

5fitoTa> to^fiiftoato ait^: 11 
%5a5Raa‘. aif ai^^ a^j 1 

srafsnto ^nats^ ari*. ^yigiragtor; h n 

I o^^-jT. 51 asJra =^-^. a«n?3 ^-a- \ ??t«-a} glorf^n^s-ar. 
■>f ®^pRra-a»'t g. ^ a.» gnira-a. 
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fw?Tf T%j H )l 

^ «i%Rg[ g?: ?rnmr% *513^:» 
qtM ( ^^ r srmr^: 11 ?^ 8 » 

^rniR^^rj 11 x%^ 11 


« H 


^ciimsw ^ ^i%5T 1 


II II 


'^fTTS’PT I 

jftsraa 3 d drsa^h^f^ 1 

^ ?H^?5r3n *iFf »iw^ri|:?T: 11 x^% 11 
fi^ gfr ?T?T ^ I 

^ g^mm^ n X^o n 

3T«r ?RR?i5 OTffV iTfr^i^r m. 1 

n X^X « 

?Tf?fKfl< gi^WRWIir^*. M ^vs^ u 


snff^nt^ ^TTds4 ^si3TcTFf^% II X'^^ « 
gfw^ iN M Rs ^ w ^rdf^wiRsToiT I 
iF3n:#^f>sraTtfW gf^flirfR: 11 11 

5iH^T% %sn^ 51^ 1 

gR»dw sRi^ ^RtRis^ II ^vsH II 
^ ^ 5d ^sT f ^i r Ra i uni I 

^ siraRi!^ ^ grd^iT^ g^ifI?: I 

art ^ !Tm »»f dg sm5^?% ii ?\sv» 11 


\ il^gppi%:-w- »T. ^ ^Tm#fmT-5fr. ^ 3*T:-?g-. IT. V ^t%-ajr. 
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^ Sf^ It I 

3n*Tri^ ?!%St f^^^FSRTFRf II II 
siqirH I 

^RTT^S^nt ^ ’g# «F#Qr ct f|^. II ?\9\ U 

?Tfsrw?n^!f 5f^ ?r^ i 

SI# sTn^ f^srar <r# h t^o ii 
^ ^TTf^ f|s«isftT %% I 

«r^*h4xiiMti<i*i<ir^iiir<i^ 5?r5^a[ ii n 
t fl^Mlw 15w: mf|5r: i 

’K^n^ si?l^?i^ swrrf&r ^ fft; ^ u u 

^ H II 

^5I?f?r5fi*IHIT *Tf ffirfi^Kilf f^ r gf VH I 
l^rnir ii xa ii 

wraTri^ sni^rr # ii x <^» 

1# 3%?^rIf3^T i 

frfr ^ gfljgfnn II II 

?:»WTO;RniT ^ i 

^ ^«iraTOrf?IITiI®55T?^ II XC3 II 

’^I *Jra«i%^5^H: sifa%?rre[ I 

^ II xa II 

fsmr: ^^rai^ f'^sr^tqiTfj ii x<% ii 

W5nf^ ^Ri?Tf ^TrtShmnijr ii x%o ii 
?ti»^’H^fs ?rf^ ^ jittfsr: I 
^ ^T^oi ?n% ^ „ 

f^mn<4^ ^TF^% \ 

^ mJt ^ 51TO# „ „ 


V m-^. H ^ wnr-w, »r. 







viTf k^ *n#f^ » 1%^ n 

^ 5T^ SifilrOT ;3R#3RHUT^: I 

3wn:?r grg g r gv if gr;y^ Tf%f^ ^sf^?rg;» « 

rT^ srf^. ^T?^ I 


3^3= ^rfN «' 1 %^ H 

gR a?^s ^tT f’t sn^ «55rf^cT3^ 5?r5n?^ i 

^ ^ ?fS[TT^ ^ » K^< I> 

3iifrft^^«r ^r^rerr ^rJ’afir i 

f3(<|% 4:)4*IHTT«Tf fl^TOTT^f^I^i^racj; « U 


3?^ »Tf%3rt ^im:^ i 
# gf %gf fRf. stt ^«»ii'lf^!Ererra[ w «>oo n 
m-0f^^^«f ’BrJaRcft^: I 

^ ^T«^rsf^Tf|5i^ *TfnTr?3»Twr«m^ i 

’513^3 II ^0^ 11 


> TigTq ;^H « » 

^ sR f^d T II ^08 II 

h^<>^ »! S 4 wnc m^ rgfT ^ gf ^MdlH ||>0H II 
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ff^l^ g9r«r rTWlf% « 

^R[!EgT snf^'aft^ H ^^0^ M 

^•irasrn:^ STTHT ?R[ ll ^iOVS II 

iif^pifr ^rr«!j fsr i 

w f| ?nqiw?ir55fif rig ^rii i 

3lf^T Sim rlrf; ^ ! SRltT H »0C II 

rHf?n: STSIT^ ^pni 5[g^^<3[ I 
4t I T f^g Ti m »T#^: II ^o\ II 


mlirfnift JT?>5rqn^‘ ?tt g»i: i 

g^rq^SSRTJfra q»f^ II II 


* - V ' % ... - ^ 

^ ^rgsTT^ft r^^qJTJl: H ^\\ » 

JTTfTR?iTwif^*its5!j^ R Rqjrms^T fT%r i 
i%rni f?ii sftirt rit fftot^ting n 9^9 n 

«P|^trq551I«IT ^ rR^ f^RSFITf^sfr II II 
R riqi Rfrft JUf^ sRPfk^I^SRrr I 
3155^^4 fTFnTRqR* ii ^f,V 11 

R VR^ Rg ^ ro : ^OTT; RrgRrftgri; I 


^TtT ^ ^ II II 

^m: R fqf^ fm ?grT: I 

£?I^%FR*IRim 5?IIRrrHT»Fl%9' II '‘(.m II 

fwi?TRR i 

R ^iisisfif 5ETi^5^^ mqff^gfn n n 

3RI ^ ^gjl mri: 5!T: I 

%?IT g?IT#^girR< II II 

rl ^T?:t f tf%rTT g^im w I 

siFf smcniot srnj Srf wi»u 


\ *r. ^ »iT»nci-w. »r- I rs«-^. ^ oifr^^jr* * 1 . 

HSPim-qr. «i?r«T«i^-^, 



3Tr^ I ] 






3^ QH: i 

rTf^5j:^»f JTg5^3 ^nprr^fRRTT: ii it. 
%rf^%%TRfT^^?Tin I 

»ng^3 » 

jRvrsrrf^M^ i 

aroftjTni^sq^T^ jrt: ii ii 

^Wf 'STTrrt I 

Wt^S«Rl5?iTfTsn^ 3^: ^^J1cfT3 I 

3T>^r*rr ^ ?rr« ?TT5tT5Rfts^t5ra[ n ?’« n 

Khi ?T^i%s^q^ 3n*. I 

II II 

3^>iR; I 

3T^ qiOf55IRrTI£nfN%; II II 

^orfs^rau^#^^; i 

5jm?rait^ >^W?5rTQ^sftJTtJT: II »»\s II 



II II 

Si^^TiqcI^OT 3r«|T qsi’eu l 

^ 5T%?^ci: II II 

^wt: ^5 ^*in!jg: u u 

^i^ 5 ^l^ »ms5»i*RreRT: n n 


fijg^ 3<liJK^Idt I 



II II 


^ %^Raidlr|Ts qH >i qTlt l^4 gT: I 

tho ^ i ^ trq^ sirq *i??Tf5r«!4^^i5«<H«« 

fRT cfRpft* *11^5^ ^Rn%ft 31 

irRoft^ II u 

\ ^i5^i°-5»). R \ « ^FfT'-sF- 'A “»n55: -qr 

% ^stqr ffOT »Tfn:-^-« 






.t , 


smn5JR5m!SW7»r’ST?!?^c!f'cfeST^ I 

? :T^ ci< ^1 ^iTt m » 

*Rt^ I 

f^^sRrasTT^ 5y5fSTTH5H II II 

?i5iftf%ai;fni%«?if ist ^Fra^n^'N: • 

epr ^gj l ffe rT; T%SI ^ » 

if WTFi: si%; < 

a»if ^ Tg g »TT ? m r n n 

fi<aj4dr*||l r < l|: jiP l ^W|gB I I 

^Tgft^^nn^gT ^ i thfgMd^s iqT t cq^ n » 

» yS Tf % ’eSFUTT^ ’S *W' 

%l«I?TTf*T5 ST f%T:TrS=r5%?ri% II ^8o II 
^Tf>o4 w- STTf STff^rnr I 

gi«r%crf5Rvj ^ rcT ^T^tRoi: II ^8? II 

'?fa SHia^r^^SIT ^?TT TJR I 

STO itsjrthjt ^jrtt gRsrr ?i«rT ii ^8» ii 

a^sisiar WTcT. ^[»h%^>sFST 5%: SSI • 

Rfinj iTTT^sT RrTjHT^TSErf gri u ii 
w Jr^tw 5^!nc?i ?Ts:^ yifl^gsiT I • 
farsr^TT gff§RsrTf%^#c!T ii n ^88 ii 

?T^Wi^^R^s«r 5rT3^?T5OT srTfi«F»sT i 
5T^ II ^8*^ II 

rTT g ^ f#a i ^i fi lgT^IS S iRS ^ I I 

tt^cTwR sTr^ ff^stiR Ti^^sr; u ^8^ » 

^ 5TPr fi<S» ^ snfiRTgT li R ^rFfi I 
*r% TT S T fa^t^^t g^TOTmRTS^ WR. II ^8\s II 
m JTTO^frSRr^ <»iRj«RTfN *r^ I 
^iTfTmsrf ^ ?rf?iT3T »iif^4i?i% n i» 


^ arq W. *r. s «prf|-iar. ar. ^ 

y °9iT-*T. * 1 5?r-»r. 



srrMi I ] 


I 


?F^^>ITf%?3;Tf?TT W?ff ?Tf??rOT^ II ^8^ II 

^ g^rr qfi:qT%ffT n ^ho h 
?T^ ^r^s^gcSTT 

II II 

3T^ lT55fTfr% ^S?T I 

^nT?5^ ^Eitnn trsr^T sr% ii ii 

f^^Tiragw f^lnf^ n ii 

ffg% 3r«r?rT sitfwiwr^'gr'TTf^rjft i 

gwj *if I 

?f?ni ^npqrfc^T n ^ h 

I 

»rR^ TTSTT H 9^^ II 

?rt #^jR^?rfT3^r i 

gfRTnW^ II II 

»TrKraTgi H*irwcfiH i 

Hi^jcrswgtr: %T?T^s5%Tg=Eij3rg ii ii 
'W<s^lw«h<!9lsl5i*Ttl ?TT?rnT**3?I I 

^4 11 11 

f|l4 g»T^ ?ROcrtS¥4r?I ?cT55Tg I 

erf gf^»^4 :t H ui *iiH I 
4a^«in^ ^ f^ieTn: 4^ ^ ii n 

TiroW^itlW f^frf ^ITJFigriflsrf eWTI 
f:Ml??r4<Jl^ldHi g?n%?i«n5TRgf^:« ^9 I' 
3i«Tnnogg^ ^ %sn^ fpsrmg i 
grf m II 9 \\ II 

\ WT^'T-’r* ^ iT^'-^. »r.«jif-^sr. <r. '\f^ra«-»r. 

\ » o'nMiHg', »r. <^w9aii ?jf^i?Tt-iff, »T. s?5t- 

^-qr. \o «T?Hrfi?JRin'Ht 55Kpi|prR[-«p. a:q?jrin*r#i5n^- 

«5*wiiffw;.-*r. n^t-»r.t^ n 3Tf»r«i*im-^. 

t¥ 





I 


[ 


srnn^flTrlT"II II 

5^5rT5rag^fwf^3^ n 

3W ^ ?R?ft 5onf^^; i 

gjTjcrwit srmirRf #tt??t sr^rr ii ii 

^T^nT^rnn: ?<?; srn i 

sni 5IRTf^ ^ 5 rR?i cR H ?SlC « 
crt I 

’fRc^lTTOT II Ii 

3T^f?m%R 5nr=^ ^»icft'^t n ^\so ii 

3^^ ^RrJflr^ ?T5RrTW5IRn% I 

?4ST sriMM^»3[ H ^vS^ II 

5Tr|??r»if# ^ *i^r»m i 

3=wrf?R:5n^: ^fTsrr^n ttsrt ?t3r u ii 

3T^r* ^nif^TRT fg55ra^?5f fim: U ?ivs^ II 

5;oTr5Tf ?t«(i i 

%TTT%f^ 51^ 11 II 

^i|^4jR?uT ^ ’T5rT^%o?i5(?r3rfR i 
%«rTtf^ 'rf^RR *TR5ft^ ^rf^t u j^vs'a ii 
T# ^rrr: I 

«!T?fT ^R^«rr|5 %TTf^?rSRiT gOTR II II 

fWr^hrf^r^fTBr «R5yf% sr^rstr^n i 

5^ 5T?RR5?^ RT>R t r><l ^ H ^\»9 Ii 

5^ ?Rt 5TR 5T 5§MV «r%a[ II 9 .^ H 


\ o%5RT*-3(r. ^ srR5rft-Tr. \ °5xPT“-?!r. v n’. 



> ] I 

?TrT: ^tS5?it »T?m: H ^VS<^ II 
3i5?I5cft II R<o [\ 

cR?i ^ II R<\ II 

irmr i%: s#t ^ ^ '^sr ^r*. i 

5^ fc^TSfr ii ii 

cR# IRSrTrr^ I 
fsnjPRI !3.5|*H^iy TfRrn^Tl^ W ®<2^ W 
^f?fT5y H I 

?Mr ^5iTOrffl??fli^: II 9CH II 


?rRT^^ I 

%if ii 

|r^5g^fTOT#%5^. ^W55?r fsr^ I 
rTf %jf sm^uh^ig II II 

^T^VJI SFPC f9»T^: I 

irrSTT ^ f% 5 c %crra?fts’iT 5 ra; ii ^<\s n 

% 5 T i 

%5rfWcT rT^W II II 

mi ’^^TSTJft' !ITHtS?lf^ ^Tsrar: I 

5Ti'* u 

1^ cITrT ^Sanf^T ^ II ^^0 II 
3(31 qH(f%jfT^T!^ 3n^S?rT I 

STjfttrrmJRTT S^rP tTTcT II ^%\ II 


? ^ 5 mi:- 5 fr. Tpf-'-^a’. >T- ^ *t. » 3 t 4 ^I\'T: ??r- »r. 

5??r¥?i5iiRfT. q:ci-.?f3T5PiflSTi( '?(wr?r? Iffr ifi€i ^In^Pf^^q; 

^WIhFcT ?f'Tli5^lf^’?^T'^: e ¥r%P!T?T II ’ ?5qq >ef5|>:-q». 5??l% c^wr'^. 

^ °i^-*r.« *r. ?T5iT3r ^?rs?C3iqf 









g T mg T <l>lRut I 

^ 5T 4i5n*ftf^5ft^lSIJif55IT^<!4<^ «tt 
Rs^ r gf i ^d ? fW ^Torrac« 

f5CTR!T3!i: ^r5JTnftg?ra[ n U 
3»Tf?it 5^s»%c?r ^ I 

5K«TT’^ ^^%ir<K7i%r f^^g: ^Rsf ii ii 

<T frgfT fn^ RfNm i 

5?^'H H 

rf-dtsaCr^gqisO 5<!qT^ *RT » 

3fR W>^*. n n 

rfrf: ^ l-^TRT %g^n?RT %T I 

tT«rT?Txnt?^ w it 

^ %TRTOra ?Tf • 

?|ijf Rrf^ rTrffil II II 

snu qT^?rf^ ^ f^; i 

55T WK^ lf?in^fd II II 

STF:?r %lf f%^T^*fRV9i( ^ ^ g s idH ‘ 

^ sn? »mirR u ^oo u 

5fmr5r ^ 5^. I 

3T^ fr# vrifoi R ^?nErT *r ii ^o? ii 


^ cR 


?RgRT 
3R|ff: ’ 


%n ?R i?q^rqi;%«gffr u ii 

fRTTgRR SRf:^: I 

RT’5iynR?rTffsRiT r ?rar ii ii 


I 

5^33rt tr^: ii ii 

fr^^RR ^?F«RfTRf^ SR^ I 
SITH ^^^g % q T ^ ^ g r^Stf : II ^OH II 

^ ^TRfSITCir erf %rf g g RxIi:^ sR I 
^Rn^#S^RRRrT*. 5|t-g<(R^ II ^0^ 11 



arrf3r?^i] 




gST ^rfSHT ?fw « \o^ n 

II II 

‘ 

dritS*^ rlTOTH^ I 

^ 5rr5»p: f^f^ t II ^?o II 

fgsnr- ^ t r ^ i ^d «i w ii 

<j-HMqi«t#j^ c^ H T ct T in i 

5^ ^ *iRra*F?i% II II 
#r ^firar ^ciq rift i Tq id4(di i 

55«J^ II II 

M'Hidi'Sif ?Rrf?r%^ I 

l»raT p | * i ^S*^ i q TS^sf dsi^'^^u II II 
cTsr <Htsq^ gT r ^ a%Twra^ i 
§|^l»>;^H T^ H I »^<!4 T g| 0 ^ 1^ <m i HHI<< II II 
q^dMii'W^r ?TT5«r^ ^ ' 

«hlq t r? nr S^ f^is^f^raf^» m\ ii 
?T^ 5Rq^ ^:%m I 

ans^ srrf ii \X^ ii 

crmif qfT^jRf %%^qr5qT qr«n^ i 
swToftfilJ??^ II ^K< II 

?tTF^i% 5r 3T?*rf^ ii h 

3%?g^R?rT ^ ^5«T q»wiq»r i 

qTi^T^STq: II ’^^0 II 

qft qrfir %=qTfi[«Hi?R?n»? ii w « 

\ w»Tmf»*-q». ^ qr-q. \ tT5s% inT°-n. v q 

jHWftrqH^iT. 









?raT ?Tm *nt > 

^Vfrrq^irmuff ^^rf f| i> « 

ff^: 9>T5^ *J^r 95^Tfa; i 

^TfriT^^nsng n \?} >1 
t^?^T^’^f^^ 35n»fti% fsfnir w -1 
*rfpr*g®i^ »^^8 n 

t n ? 4<f3 i Mm<f T ^ tr?rq%f?frT; I 

^rora( 11 3^'< II 


q^rrafft i 

W' ^ %?nqf^: II II 


g ^^ aff sramrai fqqqf ^cTrs%i I 
rf^ ig?Tf # ?r^ ?Rta3^:^nCT^ II II 
?!#■ fsr «n^q^Kiq»T i 

sm ?r^i^ ^(wtt ii ii 

?Ta: wrerr i 

5!^ qiT»? II II 

anns^ i 

cITRf *f^fl«rraTfS^: ?RW55^^Sf- II ^^0 II 


fgrfRi% fFJi«nn I 

JTWTf^=5IJTm«4 rq^^WftrinfTrSRT II II 
(T^ q>^m?5Rrre[ i 

rqnr^ q>«!IJ? II II 


^ t'Sf^ ^•-II II 

3R«gq»mt f^ qt| fqf i 

qnsq*. qnfcir qiTTOT ?T§r% lUT ii ^^8 II 

^ ^ ^FT l^JTT I 

^ l^or ?RRcft ^qrr fiid i H i 

awTf sni^f ^ gsftsff f| fw %j%5 II II 


? «;?i?qf|s[»i--?!r. q. »»i5r-^. »r. \ q. 

V sw-fT.q- 



IJ 


*rR?T<T^ t 


sn^ 1 

fg: ^^5nit srr?nrsrf?T«nit%ffWT. h » 

crt: sngsrof^^n^ » 

M ^ ^ ^ » 

<h?rf%?«i ?T5fR Trfflfgr i 

3R5 wm STc^RT^^TWfTf^^ » H 
3T^TtWj5r^^-?n^,^’!JrT sit^TTW I 

3^q^:aRflfar^g^OT U ^80 II 

»?f^: f^erq^ *m f4 vr^- > 

^icnsi^I’^S^ c5lf sthri: II H 

cPE^ H!T^^: ^ - ^ 3^ ‘ 

%SUl ccRT 5T II II 

WfcI*T TSra^r^jfjT I 
^ juigp ^ ^ f ^^rf 5T ^ II ^8^ II 
f^ fril^gc R g rr ^ftrr^JTwr^Tf? i 

^on^Tir ^4ii2idi»i-=(Hi II ^88 II 
^ sTwn^t srroni^ T5R^ i 
•5T ^?r »TO?m ^T%: ^ II ^8*^ i» 

?f?I^*. ^ TTSIT H df ?T3ft?RytW»^ I 

Tiwm^?nTT xm ^ I 

ICT ^ ^ ^ ^ STN^Tr^TSTTS^ II || 

?TrT5 ^Tf^pir% rTRf >in:T5H^ir: I 
g5?n5nn5^»TT#??r ii ^8^ u 

sm ^'|fIT Ti nAqirH^ I I 
% ^TfW ^4 cT*T?^T?I5i: « ^8\ II 

cfcT. d^lvuiSliiai^lWil I 

»Ir^ ^ t^RT!^ 55r^?r5^ II ^Mo II 

d l ll r g n g ^RFRT 5TRf ’R5Rf^ I 

sjRTiq fPJRJ: w^ ^snjsfroff ^ ii h 

1 ?i%^-»r.ifHar.JT. ^ 

-« •in^-n. ^ *r. ^ of?5r 5n?^-^. 

I 
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^ wra srai%= • 

^ ^ ^«HHI»-Wf% »w« 

rr<^r««4 ^ »ifW ig5rt«^i^ ‘ 

flif ssRTT H w 

a a^i^rasjToit a 3 1 

^T^kaPcMt ^ ^ ^T^?f wi «II 
a sRarwa; #ta: 1 

^RTN fTRTT^mifj arq^ arata^ 11 11 

i%ftoT q^awT qRT araiwnra qr^; 1 
3 TH?^^^q*?Hl ^^aamacq^: ii w 

^ g»T% ^tqa a i?#lf^: I 

qqiq q;^ set qraq^qtsaq^gf^: u « 

q^kq ?T 3 iq^t qrqsft q^: I 

f^: ^TTqr^ ^qioif qqarqq: 11 II 




aa: q^ aqar ^iia r aa ar^y 1 
aana si^i^a^ q 11 n 

qiqr^qq ^^ 5 ^ qq^ af5En?a^ I 


qn^ %arfq aqar qat 11 ^^0 11 



a <Rqi*qTraa^5q aqai a^rarf^ %r 11 11 

ffa farw a iqq: q^anitqaT i5kr 1 
q^h^naar^a #»r a% ^ iq 11 n 
aiaal^a a^af qi^^taf^^a^. 1 


aqff% ^qaiqrf^ q^rHNr 11 11 

uar qaf^ g^ i ^q i t( 1 
f^iq^aaqa^iaq: arqqfaqrqa 11 Hv ii 
qat a^ q^fqa>: a qrf^; 1 
^^aiaf qqrarqtgi^ f^. ii n 


1 qq- a. ^ a%-ar. ^ «qifr-iq. a, v a qgfii%4r;-a. 
v» ^ qqnaa-ar. a. s q»-ar. a. «a, 
^ m^-^. ^ q-a. *!« mo~%. 



I ] 






^ ^ q?T?3 ^ h w 

wr^ fmrsRjfi^. i 

«^f^RT ^ STTcW. H HV5 « 

fl^ ggtsg ^ qi i l f^^ STW I 

5irJTfTiT5?t qra^ ^ u ^\<c w 

S^S?5I ^ ^4I^tC I 


g| f^t^fgc!T %i%w >gt pft II \^o II 

gfir^ ^0T5IRftS#T 5^^. I 

csCT II II 

%: ^ i 

S*ri 3 *t: *J^i^^r: ii \3^ ii 

»Tii g4^^^imi ‘ gi^r%: I 

?nm «\^\ it 

^rawiriinjgThi sra4f^ i 

?T#%T%Rfr »^^oyg»^%W II ^\J8 II 


qPT: TOWsft ^ sft^4tf^!| sinm I 

50^ 3^; ^»k\^ 51^1 n » 

^ ?RTt 5R^!II«r cl#r I 

1 ^ 1 ^ f^'. wf^ ITOT qf*^ II ’^V 9 ^ H 
SSI ^ ^ I 

arH pq i^^s s ^^ q 11 ^«svs 11 

Ir qrfirqr. 1 

5gf ^:i ^^1fi i ef^r^ T 3 Ti ira ^ ?qr%r: ii u 

^ jTs^si^ ^r I 

?T%5i 5Tq^ q»??qf ^mqr cwt ii ii 


1 »q«ltr-*r. 35 »“q». ^ ^ *T. v oq^-qj. 











5!i: ?5ri? ’WPiret sn^ i 

ttfSq ^ qrqqc ^ i C t#: ^^5^: ii 

^ %eR5RTW»if^ cTw: 2^?^'' 

ang^ci^qTfflST: w?ft !TiqiaT3^s«iqa[ ii V? ii* 

?Tr^g: srT^rciiiT«^q’iT5i: u ii 

^^^?Tcg^S3|^?qiNt3T^cT?Trq3r: II U 

gSRcI^ JTlT^m^rr^TS’:q3^5IT5?I»ij? I 
3ig^;RcI^;T?I^?T^3I ^n%f^-. ^cf: ii li 

JRqTqrSf?^; J«tqn%^cr^qTrJ{^T53fra^ I 
3?T^ II II 

?rqT?TST^JF3W?;^r iq; ii ii 

^ ^T%fqT35Cf»TTrrr I 

iq#J3"r ^rR: ^^5T5Tjfl^mS3frac^ II lit 

^Twfk: ^q^or: ^acPCOTTmqr: i 


3R»5ri TTsrr qfi%q«qTRT: ii ii 
qKtf^T 3fTq%q: q^tq^^dt gq: i 
qrrfrq: ^ 35 :5ifnn?^i3TT tt^cqq^qri: 11 u 
qTDfi|^q%: 1 

3T#r. qTO^qiqi?: cT^W^T: II \%0 II 

qdflf^ 5Tqq^cI?Rrq qpwqrq: 1 

3r^3^>qfcI^Rq I 

^tT: sftqT^^^Rfqqqfqq: 11 11 


1 q^o-q. \ ®%'t qrq gcr gqt-q. ^ sqq't- 

qpqr cl^sqq(i;-3q. q. v ^iqn^p-^. jy. 

^ oSjT^qo- 3q. VJ <»?q^q:-gj e^ <i^:-q. £ o^^o-^. ^ =jg_ 

qs-q. ffe^q-qr. qfeqq-q. ^ 1 jjrd: ^J^:-^; -qq- 
q^:?S:-q. ^q^i^qr 5^% qifer. arq 
S^a% qrfei. 



I ] 


I 




^cjTtNmqlf I 

gu i 

fT?5lr ^§^R5!ir% ?TiTr h « 

fTsr trf?T%5¥r ^?Tr < 

^\®fTTgl^5l7in H ^<18 »« 

^ ^TJWTOTWcRyl: |^55<TOT^^: • 

frf w^\ ’^¥rm^^o[5c5?r^i^55T^« 

%^T?«T5F^W ITT: ^omcTTgirT^: II H 

<0 

TT^^rTTg cTT TT^ T^ur^fwpinTc I 

TT^^rT u H 

cTr^T^giaiT ^fiH: TT qfqicT (T^I ^ I 
sr%qT?iTcir^r tt^ ii?nTTfWi>T‘f%?a^ ii » 

frfriT’SrgTT^ »TfT ^ ^<j^ i q >TT: I 

s?fril»rTW^ II II 
n ^qrqfTT’it HTTcT^r STTfilcTff^q: I 
5f(%%5T 5 t 4 f;rqcrr?it ii «oo ii 
STT^ fniT?! ?nT^IT*TT gSRTI^ I 
^jT^jfr cT^ qrrTOqTrq II Vo? II 

^?nJTTTTra% %cr^ fir5f% ^ or. i 
TT^rq^I^ TTT?TT^ :5I?H TTI^q*? II ^oR « 
cTEfrcrr :STTf^ sil^ TT^ 4Tdrc«<l»^lH. I 
^ I rTTTI ?qT%qT: gjftSTg ^T^Rff iw II 8 o^ II 
#rrTl^ qii cTrTWTTRWC I 

»TfT5R: ^ Sllgf clTT^SSr?*!: II 808 II 

3TT*Tr?^ ^ TTf^cTT rraTfJT^: II 80 H II 

sT%q tthts^ f^wRisn^ ii yo^ it 

TrT^Trm%5TI^ qTT/^Tf|TTr I 
^ ?%<»nTT^?T TiT^ *ITf^ II 8019 II 

1 ^5tT-^. 5^ J|fr^:-I^. »T. X o^STRRT-^, V 

«& *fCn%i%:-^. IT. ^ "^qf^crjnT-oi, v> *1^1%-;^. <s *ra:HK, 

^v qqNi. I" c^^r^^^T^?rr^5-Tsr. »r. 



I [ I 

^ smrRTT srraoft sr > 

3^ »W ITTT^ ^l?r H 80 ^ II 

?%infiqte ^ f3 ^g3T Jr >iQis3f% i 
3Nr3T3f 'tt ^C^TW g U 8o^ II 

fl% ^ 33 : ^f3T ?!^9P3T f^W^T I 
33^ ^?Fcft » «?« » 

3T3F3t 3333 : srf^^3 ^3rS^I33 ' 

?i3g: ^TT?333^ 33^3315^3^*^3: II 8U « 

3 33T3 33 : 3T5 ^ 3!?lf^c^ W’ ' 

35fT^ 5^ ^3 f3e3T 3tf3r^ 33T U 8?^ H 
^ 33Rrr 3f 3^ 3*333131 

33rtl3 ?T3^ 3f3T^ 3133^33% 3^ » 8^^ H 
33*. ^ g33T3i3g3W 5T33^: I 
3*^ g3frf 333- ^t3g: fill'dI^g3: II 8?8 II 
3 f T ^fe3 ^>33333^3^% I 


*i3^ 1?r ^^i 13T%3335rt 3^53 f ^3 II H 
3f 2g^far5,i^di 3^3<^l3»<f^55T3 I 
^T3W33lf^ 5^3^ H 8?« II 

%; ^gr3T 3^: 3Tf Tl{m 3Tl^f3 II H 
d3l4>«4 301^3 ^ 3 %3T3Tf|5ft I 

<fl3l«fW3l 35S31 33^111% ^ g3^: I 
33T33f^ 3Tf3€tc33^ 3»*RJ%r33t II V^o || 

3raR ^3%^ flfcir ^ f%f%33 3f 13: H a3? H 
^ 3n^SS% W ^n33Tl3:1 

*t33TT4 ^3fl3 33?Jli% gjT^ II 8^^ n 


n 'i^irasr—3. o 

3. 


3. X ?l3-3. V l3f3«-3 





n 


Hft fir<TO>IT rra ’5[5RT I 


’R^^wqqf rTq ^TTTqg ir^r^q: i 

^ 5 rf ^sTRiTqqTq^r n » 
qi^q^qf^ ^qsrrft g^*. i 
qrqfscqflHfdi qil^ ^%Ii|*. H 8^^ » 

qgqrqf ^ snf qf^ ^qr I 

qqw qfSr^^sfef it » 8^vS ll 

|%n iq^4:rd<Ncfi i 

<!^ ^rfipEur/^ ii 8^< ii 

?r^ srf^ Vg i 

rTsrerr q^qfer ?^tf^rTTSTr f| It 8q\ ll 

cTrqf^qTTtT^q^rq qf^: ^fMl^lMdl. I 

qqr^qicqq^:!^ f^sprnrn^ qr^rg« 8^0 11 
*F% «i?nir- ^Tq gf^ 1 

iffifcTT: q^qiqr^: ^ST^ cnqq?^%; ll V^? ll 
qvikf^^q ^r qr^t % i 

qt^^ #TS^g qgsqtsq qfgt?;ff^ U 8^^ ll 

ff^ mi q%tq qtf^: ’qq ^ qqr I 

H 8^^ « 


frgqrqr qqq> qfT gjirqT?iq rT %gq; 1 
qqqqTfqqrqfsg^ ^Irifiqqq: 11 8^8 11 
qq: q»i^q ^qrqi^r ^rqti^r^Ftfqqq i 
qnu^ q sRq^: gg^q? gtf qft 11 8 ^q 11 
IH** ^VdginHiii qi^qgfdd gqq 1 
^ qqr^rrqut tf^r^rsf^tf^q qg 11 8 ^^ « 


fW03%q%l# I 

g»qrf^ g>i fes^ddtm>dqq4:Hi<j?u i 
^ggiT ^qg; q^qgqqgg^ ^q gi; ii 8 ^i» 11 
1 »qnq^o-*T.« % ?ri:-^. q. 


I [ f 





srmm f55n^5i??rf «8^^ ii 

SST ^ %5r er^^ifSufr i 

3Tf ^?I5Icfr JTm IcTT II H 

Hct: ^ T?RRfr^; I 

^tw 3^ fTm^n^cT n ««o ii 

3Ri^ ^r5?iTffnff ici^a ?ir? i 

frxgrcTT stcTg^iW 1% i 

^fersITST*!: II II 
^ ?T3[ ?f?17«ITWrT?fTiE<n^ I??IR5£RTra: I 

f^m^3T^5!iTrr4^^Tm5r n 88^ ii 

cf «}Rqq:^R^ 5^ ^cRR i 

qsRiJ ^r^’ikcfiqqn^ar u yyy n 

1%5T w- Rfltqr: i§T »m i 

Wa |qi35lTnTf II 88H » 

^5fn%^ 3ii RR R%nrTBr% i 

l>r!f>R^?I ^ 5;T?^?rTfT JT fq^RiTr II 88^ II 

cTSRmTTqjiR Rf ?ir JTFSf'JTf fit^T i 

^r^^WfcRR^ II 88S II 
^ JlrHIT I 

W% 'U'^R: qR?lf ^SRTR II 88c II 

^ RR ikm ^ ^f^T ^ ;|qt I 

ffg% ^RSRrsg^ II 88^ II 

•fr^ ^rRts4 ’^iJRt >R I 

a^rm aita ?RRT^rs¥5mT?sa: ii 8Ho ii 
srfirlrR cR rTRfSPaft I 

rqr^dHl 3 4kw TTS^t 11 8H? It 

Rg % *Irlrrwf a^RTlft WRg*^ II 8^^^ n 

1 »T. ^RTT^^-W. a. \ qiR|5|H-fr. v 

It. \ 3r4R-^. a. % q;^«r^-T. 



an^ > ] 




^ si%lr4 n 8M^ B 

«rR5Tf ^ f^:^f %rTOT I 

2fcwjrj|T?ni nff^r. ii 8*<« u 

flcfNk5!J 5^ srrc^r i 

i%^wr fTrsriaf f ^ ^mMdjj ^Tswra; n 8*^'^ 
5^^r3[R>SR ?T^% ^ 9H‘- f^?n ^ I 

fKT^tsmrgMgfwf^oim n ii 
era: ’ETc?ra?rT I 

?:ii?firqf^*^ ii » 
f^if?Tffl'^in% ^ ra‘^*i?4t^5ra%T% \ 

3r^ ^c^rc^qt qr^ f|ra--» ii 

arredf xt^ JT^'TqTSTqrfff^: ii «h% « 
era^STTf^ 5^ I 

cfh:teTf?#q qyv^oi W?Tt tw II M^O ii 

<i'»^ rai^^qrara rrar ?qsRTT ?fT i 
anqc^fq jt ^ ^qf^: i%ra: n 8^? it^ 

crrsntq^^srara f^i i 

qn?qqjT: qn^raq^^Tiraqra^: ii 8^^ n 
*ra^ra:?r?qi^ ^ i 

^^gTTFrafw cTRrf eraqnr ^5r%rnfflq u 8^^ u 


a n‘^'^»n- qrf gq> i %fe ^^i 4il^^ s^5r^ ii s^s n 
fr^ ?rat^2i^»i^^TqT%%rr: i 
sTing^ra^'raf; airf^ ?r^ n u 

?n% ^fqqfrr ^ i 
f ^^g PTiiTT ra|q*ra?5Twrasr?T n vH" 

^fsra 5w effWf^gjT^ II It 


1 JSftqo-^. n. \ o3^ff^: ftqrtl-?r, ^ ^o-gp. v 
W. q. ®55rt^q,-^. q. ^ eiqVq. v» sviq»-q. <5 Tf^qr*-^. 



% 




^ II ^c H 

^ ^??rnn I 

*ROT ^ !T itrt: It 8^^ ir 

R f i [ 5 tT % JTf^trf ?Tf I 

R rar fic T f^irar* ^ *t g nrf^sr. ii 8»o » 
g^Tsfi^gmr^ ^rirw: ^>fai^ sts i 

5^ ^ iRrfw: II 8VSl H 

3^cT«^f^ 5^5n 

^i^pmf ^^^ornrmiwsir ^srf^ ?t. ii 8vs^ i* 

STTf ?Tr?R^ I 

^TRnRtmt flrs% gM^r: w 8\s8 \t 

%?5?ira JTITmR t( f5R?15|: I 

spct^*^ g^r: ii 8\SH « 
ffir a^OTT rT^RfilftrrmicIC I 
^Rirn: awf tr% m iga iTRWRi^ h 8v9^ \% 

^rlir a > 

^la^fbiTRr aiRRarfSRgcRcisft » 8 \k » 
¥n#if^iicfi4<:a ^ ^^g^ ^H|ygS^ i 
^1% ^Hamrtl af^ail 5T*. » 8V9\ u 

#?i¥^ ^ fqafir^««^o ii 

?!rr »n g4^ caiw^ siRm?T i 

maiTit wm II 8<t I* 


n *r. ^ =9n%o-fr. ^ gsiNnijq^-JT. v f%^Jlr 

w. ^ •gf^:-*r. 



I ] 


WcfflTSffr i 




^Tf?KT5TfriT2n ^«n • 

n sf^ ^c!T ^ H « 

cr?w^r?5!n?n?T gfsTHviT^m i 

3TCii5f?if 5?IT^T «l^C2n% f^T^cT: 11 8<S^ « 

1% rgT?^?i jniti’?Ttq<s?im ii »<i« n 
%j(?vr^T% ^ §1%: ^f3icif?ni%f: s^r: i 
3rF^T%f»f ^TJP-wifwf^ ^ 118^ 111 

qiof II 8<i^ II 

era; ^T sst; istsg^fiTsf^: i 

tRflr: qiof«n=5ivr?iT qrof^^^qr ii n 

SfVir^TJmfiiqrT^jT ^ems l%qf T%f^ I 
3Tfmf^wiT cT5!ir qiof q^qioi’CTC h 8^^ ii 

55n:wif^rrT JiTSTT i 

w WOlfSEJ^I^ ^ grr^: ^cTT n?T: I 
te? fk f ^ II 8\0 II 

riq^'T 5^: ^ JITti^cq^gn'^% I 
^pft%2|rl: ^fl?S 3^%w: ii \i%\ ii 

flTsrari: ’e t: sst q?T sftqrq f^'qsT i 

?T?r ^ ^^f|rT ^ f^t qTf^RTI^q?*^ II 8^^ II 

3TfimftTi5^ ^?iq; ^ i 

55T JTIT^nTr: 11 8\^ II 

55T?Rtf mi ^i I 

t%T smftsf^ ^iI*RT«f^ II 8^8 U 

^’Isa^fl^qTfJ^raTfJTT 3TT T%^?T*R3^ I 
cTcT-. qiarq^TOTO ^ |TT?5rT ’q%cTy II H 


T Sig'^TT-.-^. ’I ^ gf^: ai? ;T. 

^ f!%*. qrar-qj. v q^:«-;igr. q. ^ »?7iq«>-»T. 








aTT^wTTof sr » 

?T?T cfr^Tf? ^5l??ra^R I 

?f?r. sr^^ ^%s^ofiHTo^ II 8^^ II 
w f mt 55nFrRrRJT*?Rci i 

qms?r Tm ^-SSTf^^d^ianj: 11 8^\S II 

5^ sst vTiferiracfTc!: i 

S'^# ?Tr5f%^r ^ rSRT « 8V l< 

3T^ 5g5»TmTW TO ?oir: « 


ffar rroi ’RflRn% u *^00 11 

JTrfcTT f^5!I^: « '^o^ II 

g5fr??5TT^ tot: ^ ^:5?to » 

%^T ^ ^TO^TO|^: II **.0^ II 

3?RTf^ TOsnt 5?n% ^ f<j5R?siT; 1 
c?ra>|5cT TOtRII^: sr^TRigRra** ^ II *^ 0 ^ II 
^Tftsir^ ^ I 

?T54 qiO^ ?5?Irff^?^’TqT{: II uoa II 

TO>?T??Cr3R?I ^?Rr: I 

»n5yin!mfNq»i^: 11 '^o»^ ii 

5R cR?n: ^^nn^rf^rat 11 '<© ^ u 

fgf^c5lT?i^ qM ^ 3 ^TO’RRIOII I 

TO% MTOT^: 11 ^ 0 \s II 
TOTRR Wf>\ 

TOTf !j4|iff^’ II II 

*lll?il^«ft ’ST ^ RT cRSr I 



S5it^ fsi^^r^R f|cTO5TO?rnT m 11 h^o h 


I fiHi^-iT. ’psf^rr cIOT^qr^-^. \ ^^T-*r. ^ ^ 

^ g^% ^ 3 t4 m: ^ gsRI%. IIT<^^. ^ ?f^:“»T. 'J *»f^* 

f^:-9r. < ^cm-??r. n. 





rnmuKt f 




rT?T: I 

srri^i^ in^ ^?irn^ «^\\ « 

^ v?rT?TiTT^ WT5rT5^r^^lff?T « 

^RFif^ff^fog^gr: ii h?^ n 
cT’Egr^ SfeRTT ifTSfT cTg^T^ ^ra%: I 
r^jrrgTif^rm w 

sf^Wr^Tfir^^ ^?n#Tsf% «Tira?iT?n i 

^TwirTT ii « 

IrgrFr I 

f=r?5'^WTniTm ^sr nf ^5TT%f^ n ii 


^ ^fT% ^»wt ^ sr^n^ I 

sfraiTRflCr w II II 
»Tf^Tfsr%^^^ ^T«r I 

fruf^RTr ^ sri^ ^:f^on ii m 

sT^H^^FTrarar ’^r^^ufTfr: i 

ar^ ?T5r?i 5R;of ii H?^ « 

5F5WT?r^ 555r?Tr f^; i 

^ ^=a%: ^ ii ii 

H^phn srfwsiii ^gsrr ^ i 

^SITH fm ^ ?fy?n?^%aTTf¥l^5>iT5r(^ II n 

^q^5iir5r^»7^ ct^?t i 

^rl^rei^f^g?*TJtTT^JT: n H 

^r3RR?it f?#r i 

mupsTTiT II II 

-fll^ ^ ITSPraf^ cJRiKRlf^R I 

ii n 

ciT«it ?r?:^grr«if Twwt iT^ttr^: i 
sftRT tm ^ i7#r^ fsrrarflt ii ii 


^ f^r sTTcii 1 


n o;iT5R?Tl:-^. ^ o^55<»-?S. ir. X ^nsWRW % 

■i ii5pif^^3 ^w«?q^s;i!r«n-?K. H % \^?ijro-. 

%. »r.'»#«it-?F. 







f^fcm m jji fh T w #?T%^ H « 

3?3n?frt egrra^R^t ^a^fg^ g^*rr i 

^ wfi H II 

S^%ft ^ 5TT ffHr?! T ^ T I 

mwJira gf|«ii5?t u ii 
?T^ JrNrn^ ^ftJjfi^sifiiici <:i^<ii^ i 

, 3i!^ TTSTTlfl^ fII II 

e^T^mr^’on'wr m ^ ^ d«i i Ru i i i 
gfs?n^5n?^ ii h>o n 
3Tfg^q*rrarT# f afwis ?cT%?n; i 
®**^T ^1* %T^T: u « 

^St rirft |:^raRt ^ I 

^ ii 

tl?iratfcRTf^ggf§^nTq7^51 

^5 ^ft^ff^TOrnrwm ii ii 

^ cfk^;c?5R I 

^R ^^cTRPfr gjRtt 5^ 11 II 

^ ?T «fl%dKdM4*ri4if«ld: I 

Tr3n;»^nre«R»^g»R»r& ii « 

ifd 5^%^ui qnT^:?gT5RjTf^. I 
f?RRT g% gisi’diO sTf^ng: 11 n 
fg?in=?if ^ mc?i ?ncf *sff d OicidH • 

II H^V9 || 

W^ ^ T % g d l ^fad)bd4ld. I 
^nfiRtsfq nf^: sr g g s wdl %5ff^ I 

o^iiHi<?MiMr4 Jr II '^\c II 

^R%lr ^ ^rmr: a r ^u^jm ; i 

^ ^ srffT^^lW II II 

STif^ifirdd ?T^^rar^ • 

_ if f^'rd^lffi ^ ^ ?brT tR vrf^ cgrfH II H8o II 

1 <»i'Mtn..-»T. \ "^-qr. \ fJTltT; v |:5|iro- 

•sn^-^. n. ^ 4!?iHT-»r. % v» 4^-^. 

< ST? 131=^-^ .»T. 



] 






?r5^ ^r. i 

?rworr n mv? h 

ff 327^ ^ m fR:f^ I 

!T ar^TRT clsH^ aT^ g^e i a T it 'iHR II 
^%TJnf^lRI ^Tmnflf cTT I 

3^% 5n^rw ^toTt iits^ »i?Tr^ ii <^8^ ii 
: #FFi;p ^Tsm cT!r?II-«*|e||»-wfd I 

^ frSIT II H88 II 

#^5Srr5Ifd »?? lg^^ | rMN n#[^: I 
$r<|H»nSJ|ti4|f ^TSF^TrfpTf felrT ijf^: || || 

ild^s^T ’TI®!- 5*T^TfTm I 

tC5r^?T5r^«I r^ ^ II ^8^ II 

3!5ITffTTJ ^«raai5 ^4^1VI<V||r I 

srnif ?m: ws^tst^jt; ii Ha's ii 

JTTcRT^ i 

f^rJHT II H8< II 

^ qT#W II H8^ II 

>fli: ^5»TmT?^?r sn ^ I 

an^RT cr 4 f^nara; ii hho » 

fgf^q'T^U ^ ^sIITT; i 

aicRf^ ?t^i«¥5R *75^: II hh? n 

t r ^ T thuj ^ «li: SIT5 f^cft smRRT I 

a<K i f^ gn >w # sHTtr i 

*F3n ii hh^ ii 

31^ Sf^ *»5=^ ^«rf«f g ^wt T R I 

wnf^ ?!5RtfHST ?R W HHH H 


^ i#!i5T-nr. H V o*n^-«T. 

% «!R#ri%JHR. N» oi^-^. A oqi|ft ?rRto-^. 




I [ i 


^rsrr srisj ’rn^wrjrc^ i 

gd sm: t 

^TJiTf^r ^ ssRcrr^t n n 

cT^f^rr ?n3rfr%^ wnrgi jt^ i 

10^ ^nras^r 5^^ »T«f»TT?’^ II M'^vs II 
wiT^ §rf f??ft JifisT^n^ i 
^ra^itRcT ^rerr^ ^ n w 

?^€ra> imirgiRoiTH: ii ii 

a?T: ’TTop^siT^ ^^rsggr iraf%qf: i 

3IT^ S^THTtiJlt II ^.^0 II 

<T^lt ^rJIrSTTOITr^mkoTTc^ I 

^5rr?i?:T5Rrn:^ srrq ii ii 
^ r^f=Tftn%m wrer^: i 

1%55T»5[ H II 

^ftlTOJnm^JTtS^ ^T?TT I 

fr^^RT? nwn^'^RT strife ^ET^cfT II II 
m^Ift ^ I 

cffer^ ^ |?CT?^:*. ii ii 

?R: qwf: ^OT y^lr^ ^RT ^HF I 

f^T cRJTTr^TC^ 35r: U II' 

mw I 

gsT ?R si?R?infT^W: ^T^Tg^ fg qi i 
sjis: SRcRcP^ 11 II 

acft SFSr^RTfcTTff^m STR ^<raRt: I 
S# f| ?nraf ^ II II 

3i#!ts!i i 

ftg^K wr sTTofr fg^5T?*T^ II II 

iF^ghiif isj^lrorT: i 
^I«nRcT!!% II HVSO II 

linpfr 2R:-^. X «W ^'TT:-^. Jf. V oiqiqr- 

ar. ^ 5 ris»M fMN 5 ^i*i.-*T. ^ *r. 



I j 






5i?^%Tr frcfr ;^Tr0 jf# • 

?T^ i 

^f^rvrjpT^ « MvS^ II 

lip ^fptt ^ rl^ qr^ rT?d: ^ I 

n^fli^chWeilafr ?pT^*nni^ II II 

%raTtT errogrr^T^^ f tgft ii m\s8 u 


W5r%3 3p%f^T: f>cr?J3Ttf^^: I 

%: %%•• q|U^<f4?3r II W II 


qriffsiqH'it i 


%Wn:qT?TgrT^9TTfTi;fT%?S- 

II '^VS^ II 


^nRrpsf^; 

?R smTOl^W ^iRqRiTW'- II H«'«S II 
?FIT5£RT%T%W 

iTT^r fgRgr=^n % 3T| ft 

^rnsFci^ ii w ii 

^ »ip: ^qroT. H ^\s^ u 

cF?n51 


1 »r. ^ ® f^ 5 f- *r. x ®qf >r. 

y ^ ^ JT. ^ ’rqfticJN qT|^ 

Sf %f^PCr3iqqT3R^-?q. 'S ^qT5[qTC#rclT3iqo-^. It. c oqif^- 

\ «>=q^-^. 1® “SRT^-^. It. ‘I'i sraqo-^. 
«.ql-«B. •iiq^To-tq, IT. 









f^5Tm%f^*Tl%OT II H 

«TTOf: f^Jlf I 

"KI# MWT«}^?>5r* 

?i%: RHai4- 

!T JR: 

^ m qf^if*fiH» ii 

?n Trg%^ %cTi 

3^'nqtqi;ufidft q 4^ l 4t^t^ l fg}l% f i 


NO 

qE5€i4K(3^^ftfq^: II H 
3TTf^'?I ?Tfii^'»>4^«h*il«!4JfrqT- 

f^srni ii u 

5T?Tt ?q^l^^?jfh%cTT^ltcy^^: I 
fTf?IT5T ^sftf^ ?T3fT f^Sn^qSRftfcT: II H 
?!^5??ii7i JTT^r ^i^irf^ ^erf^^ci; i 
^s^mracTratf^ifTg u 

. ?RT: rff ^ ' 

*?isfii5ri^ ^rra??Tf JT^IcnTR^ n i« 

^3^ qrfl qf^ i 

?m ^rqr 5R: f:???!! q?n^ggTiq?g[ II ^<% H 

sign qmTRT q^TcTf^iW^sq^^«'A'^® « 
?TOt qorf^^ qr«I»^ i 

q^^qcf ^TxfTT rqg> *ich > Q>^ 551^ II » 


I JR: fqq55:-qr. ^ o^trl^-q». ^ q». v ^rf^o-^p. 

?5qf^®-q7. ^ V» ojft^diRiiirr-n. ® ffeHJRIfTHiK. 

sravt-qi. ^ n i® qftqR-»r. ^iqiw>ir-?K. 

qiqt®-q>. ®q?^-qj. 'iv RratcJ^-lf. »r. 




aitf^ I ] 




8 ^ 


3 Jr r^r^TT 1 
’Tr^: ^Sr?lT; »Tqr?TT?I?r^*TC U w 
cRT: s«lt cRW^ 1 

W’Jn?! ^OTTc^ n 'VK'^ II 

5^1-^ I 

?f!rqj^crT^ f^Ji^cTf^cTRoS: II H^8 II 


qrtiit w% fsrarf^^: i 

fpcft 5513^1 gqqr i5f3m f ^qi3^:q »« 
qnx^TTRct rTf^cTRr ^ I 

^^ Tg»ri^ mm: 5 q%?q*^ n ii 

i%qR ^ i?qr^ni^r%qTR 3 iR i 

fqmiTtsfq ^ %q qqg ?3 qqtSRq II H 

^iffl^oT qni^iqq^ I 

cRirqrFggfi SRif^: n « 

?R: ^q qqqr5|»6aif qRift ^fq: i 

f^q qR^f qR Rqf ’qrqfffiq: ^qq; U II 

^oftqg^q: qn^: qi^^sq^qf^: I 

q>S% qRq: qr^r ^qqqc; n ^oo u 

ar^cTcq^ffr^q %q^5qqoq^r i 

3T ^1^^ »i: ^qr qf^ifrq f|qrf qr ii h 

Rq: ^qiwit H%TT q^Rw^f qqtqqq i 

qjT^f rqiq? fl^qfq#?:: II II 

eqrerq^: ^fqr qRr qfqqSf qqq i 
qgqiwrf qrf|qT q^qtqiqrt q?q[ ii h 
qTqi»qil^< w- fR^nnt i#qqR i 
qq; qqiJqTq qfqmgtlf^f q^ ii ^03 11 
qqST iqrqq^qqT Rqg^qqqr: qqr 1 
%R|%^ q RqqTfqqq ll VH « 


1 q^sq-iq'. q. qqiqrsnq.-^. 3 ofilr^nq. 
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?fT^^rr 5 rT rT<t<^ II ^ 0 ^ » 

^T^i %3 ^:^«n?fr*af*TT?T?r df-Hi^Rt i 
iwsr '^Rraf% %55T^55^3ftT%TTt II ^o« H 

^rrg^ Rrifirfts’a i 

sn^r?! f fessf JFi^crnT^%?T:» %oi h 

5mniT^t3crf ^ st-^t i 

f%%iTmT% sr«TT%o!m ii ii 

^TTT^ ^5 I 

fif^T^mw%5n3T^s5r^ II ^?o II 
^?nfRi^^niT?sri^(S5!i f^?:: i 
T%x^ ?t 3 ;^ ci# T%ira ^r?^i ^ II W II 
^ fiw *T53f^i5cTfT?^rfR^ I 
?R?r !rTf?:»iFK55^ n ii 

^ d'T^d: ^ »TTd*T??I I 

1 %T?I fsTfT Wd: STT%atTr^^W*^ » m\ II 
IrmtV sTTfr df i 

^ gf^: ii ^^8 ii 

f^qfdrTTrT^mf^dg^lTg I 

fjconf^ifgd ^ ^rrsR»TfiT3fRm ii ^?h ii 

^ f *in:: i^iTT^T ^ g*r!n€tp%fT^ i 
gfttr d> ^»TifoT w sRdgjrr ^rtc^ ii 

stWt i>q?TT w |figgrrf%?ra?n i 

f>4tf^ #T irrar ^ wtft ii ii 

^ ffq: qroggsrioTT ^fiorr i 

^*Tq??r f5n%qwre»irT!T#%: ii ii 

^rsi: 5 IT SST f dT^T I 

^g?rg 11 11 

?T^*n?g?gf^r^ ^rnt 


1 ?nTr^-ir. ’ <TTW!?-?sr ir. x «r. 

V H fc^^rtff^ («)-^. ^ 3 Tsr w gq-.-ar. 

c 3R!q^-jT. S wnt-Ji-qj. 1 o srfifN^o-ir. 1 *» 



^ sjnr f^finq i 

?r^m^'^[5Ti^|i<f|vqr?iiifi5Tqif»T3nj: ii n 
^1^1 HHI't fq I 

f|5qT’‘qw^??n*TT #rssg?4wT cT^rs^ ii ii. 
?T?fl' icigri-j^TOTT srfqoi^rwjqi i 

qr^^rrnftqT ' 

snn ^*?wqcT u ^^8 ii 

^imr^foT V I 

ii » 

^fgqrqr^ fq^: I 

# ^ fq g lTi Ng T Hjifiq^ ^ II II 

H sTTcq f^qiwi^nor TT ^ Tqfaq ; i 

irrar^ fq? qr^r^g^TT# gqcnrqw*^ ii ii 
s^ ^ qr^ tTOWra i 

qi^^m q%?:5!ITg( ii in 

5Ic^T qrcq cT ^oft qq^ qi^ fqq | 

TTJqrq fTr^T% ?^?qq?f^?^5T^q: il ^^^ li 
5f sn? f q^ ^§I5^5msf% qq *Fq^; 1 
q 55lir% qjq ’iTSIT qq WT ii ii 

^WRf^^fVgTqf S^qi'Sl^qWii'HIH I 
?Tt¥r^ ^n?q^q?W fTOiq 9 ii m ii 

iq^^l^ tTWT qcqr q^Igqn ' 

3TT^n4% qissj^^qt ^qr^ ii « 

arqi?^ f^lTTRq %%^n%q: I 

qf^ ^ qr55>^5fT l^frTT: II ^kk » 

Mq>g%qT ^wt ^;gT ^ofr^q ^ i 

qj^pj qrqT^qt f^qqq^^qiq ii ^^8 ii 
^ qqq S^T Clfq^ iflwil^rq sq^qqq; i 
^ qr%*mToit ^qq?ftsq qq ii ii 
1 «^cq%sMtq-q7. srara-q. 3 c[%>it-q. v 
H q. 









^e?TTwifW sWa II II 


^sTrsf^ ?T^: spi^ ere*T f^WJclR 


^cTcT 


II It 


3TTT^?Jcr^ qt i 

T%l% ^Rt 5 ^ l 5 ^fl 5 ?R II U 

3i«iraraT’-^ wm s^n^nac i 
fgqRTsnj^ ii ii 

cT^?? g?Tf^?i: I 

am? Rf^R: af?$T ^^ ii ^8o it 

aa: i 

%iRrsima: 5?mTT%m?Tf^: aat ii ^8^ ii 


mf^TmmmR I 

^ fTTRI ?T^S?lf^ aW^? II It 
^ iiRT loaa ^’JT i 

aiaawiTO ^aa aan ^ ^ lUai ar* n ^8^ » 
aa: ^^rar: qTiRar aaa ' 

^na sa^'iafa-arSf*. mrf^: yJXdiaaa«» ^88 it 
a»^ 55Taai%a ^aaraf^a ^ aa: i 
as^f^aaf 3 lit^«h^=a aaaaa« ^8*^« 

^ %: ^if^: I 

3T#T^g aai^o^ arar ^[aamaa i 
3T^ aar^: aaatsfer ag^. u « 

d^^rai aa^ trro faaraa^; gag i 

a ga: sn? aoii air^dinf^H «W i» 
T%«atsr% %wra %a a^m ^aa r ftf^ i 
fa t » a^ : ra ^ ar? a^^s? g?rantf^ ii ^8^ ir 
a?Ra aT%wrTf 5 aara ^fioif ga: i 

a a laf’FaT^ f^ ^ ro aats a a:« ^8% a 
af^ia am arf^ air# a gsira r H i 


1 ^ agf^—a. ^ a. ^ ^-a. v sm-ai. h. 
«n5i-a. % fspRo-^. a. 'j ^•-ai. c »%na.-#. a. 
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*iTORgf^5T ^^T^fwi^*ra: I 

>1 VM II 

m’> qr4 5 ^ 1 

irraifRf '^sr^ mq; ii h 


?RT: W^irifniT IJTf: I 

^ ia5?m ^ n 11 

d^rMHqW srf^ I 

4d^i!ft ^^OTT ST 5^ II II 

TITf ITOR qT%^ 'rai'^r: 1 

aiTST cTTT^'tqi^ 5^. II II 


^ ^3TTT5T?II^g5 1 

%f^qf^ qjf?# *T% II ^'^'s II 

fqsifNg#: ^ ^j|^:^5!IT I 

sT^ fdi«cii ^ f qrrrurt gdfikr ii ii 

<!rT: q| p3 ! g1 i > ! H^ I 

%Ifoit qr^ ^m: qfsiq^ II « 

w^mm ^ ^ ^5T^ I 


?il%qdl SJT^TTr ^S ^ i fq f^^yNsi: II ^^0 II 
f^WfSRTTT fg)qTI% : ^r^qwrf^: II II 

qr^gq riwqf^f^i^-di^qu^^l i 
^diiqg^uijpr^t g^TPETif gOffii i II II 

%qt TTq^ltlRrsq ^tTTT^ I 

«nwTTm %:: ^ g q ^r w^iH ii ii 

w«<!4kn‘ ^qiTrrf%#ir?TT i 

' ^TTTSnqr: WSTVim II II 


1 W3»rggd-sT. ^ 5RW5fr-q». \ oq%«T;-^. v #% 





t 


swrTf qr^: »m i 

STR q*‘ l< H 

ifk f wiTi^q^ RcT^Tf q: i 

^TTsngqigf^rsri; 5qn^r Trsnq^RTJr. n H'® •• 

qi^'^q>?r#rq5yqffe?T: «i u 
f^gqvnw^tqq fRmq i%^rta^: I 
^?^sfq u ii 

cTcfi 5R5>:n:RR>qiW>iTtd^:^: » 

g^TRqjT^^RRq: II ^^0 II 

^JmRrq^rmf g-RW-q^id^^MR I 
f%^ ^T ir^?g ?qf g Tt ^tST^ «^vs? n 

gRT: <^H*dWW I 


‘d< ! g f gf q^fr^cn?|^: ii i« 

fjcfrq iq f^qf^AfcTT mw T^: i 

qfw: qRc5?yt^: il ii 

^ qoTR fqtnqr i 

3m cT^5f5TRF?35R»TfTOTT RRR I 
sroRTf^^qnnm ^ gqrvR: u w 
?R: qjn?qT!ii^: i 

mqgSRRrf^ dH4l I 

1^ W^ ^CT^ldfrTTSRR?!^ II ^VS^S II 
^ ^T^5pr^ SfT Wn^qfsg'^irlSM: I 

^ ^ >^Rdldf fcRrR II II 

aT#r. qPT fgR R: f^^^^fqoR 
Sli^ l d^g^ ir ^q 5ITW II ^V9\ II 

fq^rf^ 5m: ^fstt qrirf: i 

q^f 0^l4J«|iQl^5m: II II 

1. o^JTo-qr. ^OT»g55:-iT. >. «^w.-qj. v. 

^ s|-q. 



arrM < J 




8^ 


?RTr srrf gd 5% jt « 
sRT^goNff^ T%*rrajT?:q^^?iT ii ^<c \« 
fimr fPT^T firm 1 

gormif^:»« 

3 RT%% cTsTT'^T^t ^«nfl ^ I 

55 *^i%^fiT%?TT: 5 ir 5 Tm =g[^iHffTg II « 

3 r^ Wffir^ 1 ^: I 

srs^: %jn^cTg II 11 

?T gJTT^lf^: I 

lnT^r^ ff^fwjftmrf^^?! 5 mrra[ 11 %<c^ 11 
mT: ^Rm^ag?n%?T=i^m?:g'h%rT: 1 

Tr 3 lt%f^ smH: ^ ^tT? 5 T^r. II ^C% II 

cf??r gfi& %tT= 5 sj? %rr 3 T 5 T%si»Tg 1 
arr^mif w* 11 ^<^<9 n 

^^(Wrk 55 Tf;»qt ?i|mrrr 5 T«^ 1 

fgf^^nf^?!*. ^ifgsmr^'. ^ 55 g 11 11 

mmrw m: w 11 n 

^,#ssrnifa fairni ftimg^msaCTci 1 

^ g n \\o w 

ifia §%%T -1 

q^TSRigaiT^ H jt 11 11 

aw: ^a»o^ f^:»a^ ^%? 3 rT I 

argrq??! ^ ?T?^> 1 T^: sir^ ^vr; Ii II 

aoir gasHTR^a aoJanf^. 1 

ifr*Ri: fcffifsr^?r sr s^jr ii « 

3 R 5 y: ar^OTrrar: ajrf^atsf^ 1 
gjg f| rigcif WR qf^'E#=t ^ 11 

qr^ gjq qsqr an?TT: fk ^ ai^:^ at 1 
sRcRt aiir f| 11 n 

1 aai 3 n^raaTfti%;-^. ^ of^-aj. 2 »aa:-a». <f ^ia^rf%t-a». 
h '#aaR[->ar. ^ aM-sK. v» * 3 ^^- n 



^ »^PRTiTf^ srwRPJ »• 

afT nqg f^^ » ^u^«hi? » ^ : !%?i?Tr gsr: ii ii 
fm prPsR^^ t5Rn:?n^0^3 sr i 
3iRTW%?^«fT 5d^Trararif inft n %\c ii 
^ Rt^?l#S?II^ ?Tm I 

^¥{5f ?5n^)qqiH^ WW(W^ •' '* 


wv 

q^: qn^raf^UR ^rsrafjfi^ ii «oo n 
i;qfqa: ^ ^T5RT^*sq qrfoRi i 
^ngf^: wqf?raRqfor5rtor; h \so^ n 


qioal: 3T»g*rTR?niIfjqTfq: II 190 9 II 

HRorrs^ ^ftqt ^ 5K ^q>q4^ : I 
arft iqf’ara^ ^•. ii v»o^ n 







^T5T55r: qqHjrgqairiT^r: ii \soB ii 

a q^TRTiftHraT-#^q aR i 
qiH<i'» 4 l aar aRi ^ aifaa: n vaon n 


a gRts’^fWa a a% al^ c ^a ; i 
a^ a^5Ta|^Sa5=a: f^5hT%: n » 
^ Ma Toi l^^fRi %TTa ^T^; i 
a^sraa^a^aat arar ^qna^j n 19019 n 
RgsRj ^RfiTfa fq^ RI^;iJl% I 
rjjii a^ ^aT*fia anar^ n vso^ u 


1 ofPl^-^. ^ »afa:-a. ? a^F^t-ai. v •«nt?II:-q: 
otiw-ar. a. 



an^ I ] 




^ SPTs gjfNr ^ \ 

^ T% i^ TPn^ ?:T^^rr§Jirf|^siW “ '3®’^ “ 
^ Km Jir^rr i 

ar S T ^X q iR CT r qi iftTgp^ n «?© « 


3^5?^!?^ I 

Itit^ 'I 

^*1^ %d ^ ^ u «^9 II 

sr^T3^rT^i?i s 

snii ^prrwT: n ^\% « 
iif «?(^ra mo4n|i<ji«4)^*d I 
^ng gf^rf^ ?iai?^i3Ti u vs?% u 

^ 5T r-simra sftRiT STT ?5£rr^: • 

^?i?rt ?nfTr iiTSFSo^^ ii \&\^, n 
ir wc rj ^ g «T§n^ ^ »#<it: i 

f^nTW?g: rrm ?rfrqo^5ftf^: ii vs^^ h 
Tf^ssnrTTsrn^ i 

^ ^ tfcT ?rw I 

JTraipm »r^5?rT^ <Tf^fli|r% n \s\< n 


sTT^nim??! ^%ra[ H II 
^r cR?rar^: t 

^?rTT?: ^ WrSTT SI^RR^ II «®o II 

?r wfjfnri^or^: qrof gk i jwt^ t 
si3TnRj3TiraRfNrCT ii \S9.X ii 

^CT ^i r 4i*a srig ^sr/^: i 

3wi*j<i«Midi 1% II vs^^ II 


. 1 »?TiaHr^. ’> \ % 3^: l%g%^‘l5:- 

^. H '‘^TFq— 



I 






irrsfl^i^sT WR5I mofsn 5^r« 
sr srftwf: jt wft^rar: h ii 

snf i#sr: s*tj » 

m%g*»?T?«i5T qr^ sr*. u \s^« h 
^ fsrr?r4fsw?fqTit I 

?Ratf^ gaiti?snoif^^«|: n u 

^'f^r^TT^ 5Rq% qrq^qTRiioifyrffi. i 

^ fsrq qii rqJTt% II VS^s a 

mrn^s^HR? itwr qpsq^innfeR: \ 
5tni5qTsg?:=p q ipqsfToft q?ra h; ii vs^« h 
%!?: qW. qrs^RT %?TffW i 
*T*t ?TfRqf m?T ra#qrcn»^ w v9»< « 

rf^qiu^l I'iqqn^^gg^rT^ sr^NSfcT i 

IftRcTSqrTtrT ^ 5 %; g?^?r 5T |pcq% U II 

cTrS^Wr: q^^TJg^cTcft I 

;rT qROIRrf^^ II «^o 11 
^RRffrq qFRqR I 

qT3n*rtTr^ *nPWT%FqTfnq?I I V9^? II 

qroisqRfrrr: g^qrqjsq' ^rfiR; i 

STTOET qiR qT^:qiRrR II II 

g[^5=^at ^Tgq ^^^i^ I 

K%.i II 's-^'k I* 

arfq smcR^^rqiqj^T^^q-^T: f^q: I 
^fysruTw^qq II II 

3Tt rgwr imqi Sq^^ q i Ug tKl H. I 

rq 1% fl SRIR qf^t II i| 

srar ti^qcftgar »j;^r q ro fi rfi^Hii; i 

^TRmtTr’Srq ?i qfqrfT qT?:DJiqdH « II 

?rq tJOTcTT q?qT rqipq?R«niq: I 
^ % f^RJ i gH: 11 II 

1 *?i^r%fiqi^a-?F. ’ 'j%T:-qi. qfos^tr:-^. v qi^rn-^R'. 
^ 3nsr-*r. % a a-qf. 'i i !RRqq-JT, «- ^1-^, 

3«» ?iq^-qji I'l c4 ^a?rf%-qi. 



arrf^ i ] 


I 

^ 51%: ( 

^#r wf^[kf?rnf%«n 

ff% f^N%5n% ;3nri5^» str^sr. > 
cTTf^f^ STT^ffR SR^ ^aiTcirn3[ li « 
srf^?IcrTWrT0^fR2IT?«flTT: 5Tf|?T%cT:5r: I 
3Tg3r»5: « ^8o il 

STWcT^Tf f%l#r I 

3I?Sf sn^ 5fcfi4 »I5gS?I?T: H ^8? I> 

?i: cfi^OT crf% I 

%f5Kslf^^ ^ !T ^ ^}f IIV98:? II 
iil%s(^ =r \%55^Ti%!n«^ i 

%T^ ^m5TT%^»^ II II 
33iw!«n%%5i# ff^Ti ^T!m% fiR%: I 
^r?r ^iTRi ii aisS n 

f?gHFr5lT %?:: srTarT=»J'%^5ft^: i 
T%^rri^ Siq’SU fITrfT rT^ » V38H 11 

?T^^?n%r2r^=5irf%i% ^fl^sitsa^ ii » 

^ rai^^i^lkoiTcRT*? I 

d%?nJTS%s^ II ^ II 

rf5f %; qfl: f3ra?m l%^*TT5i: I 

?5T?:t# ^ cRH- 3^^*TlR?Tl^r: II y»8^ II 

cTcr: sd^sffiRr ^ 51 ^: f»?n? i 

qio^r :[f^ ^ig^ETTqVr ii n 

?IrJri%!IT^'T?fi4 JT^rmiTR I 
f? 5f| !T: 5T3f%: ficfJ? ii mo it 

^crR5T^?n^Rm i 

5Rr?RJ?T^^: ii ml il 
frgfr^ ^T^rersT cTplf gf%%: I 

J?r»Th:5»^?F^3r: ^TII ml II 

1 ^ m-^. \ ^ ^ f^-^.n. 

S —>T. 



I 


/ 





fRR^r ^s??if^r?cT qr’qi’R: i%f 5 i u vsh^ n 

f%^ oRijrir^ I 



n vs'^y II 


?Tg?p^im iTTf^rr fr^ ^ifw. s^i’srr i 
^RRT fnT2ITRTO 3RR ^%rT II vSHH li 
4^1 ^^ I 

5yT^ciR5TrRi?^%% ^ 11 vs'^s 11 


rinisr^RS^^r w: i 

f%qT^ wfi^iRririT fTR ^vn fq^njirar«'s'^^ n 

f% ST qq 5Rir ?TiirqTU^q?l%iT: i 

f^»q^rciqr: qrqf w ttstt 11 vs'^^i 11 

%^T ^ ^ ??>?; sd^sf; I 

ffq^?|5^ firf^ Rlf^J H H 


ft(%S^STO t 


sftR%ST^ sre^qR: I 

3TT^ ^RSItfr ^«lf qi^fqfg^ II 19^0 II 

3T| ’R RT^RSI^ q?!^ sltR^tBR: I 

/%^^q?qT?fR^#5Jr5^5yiftTR 11 it 


RR: qHTf^RTS^qsRT^TRn sStSR^dRRT: I 

Rqrgsicqr: R%^Qk^iR 11 tt 

RR-. q^ irs:t^ I 

siff Rgscft^ f^?T f^qR rrr 11 11 


5RRTRS|;% f^yRSril RR f Rfif ^qqjTR I 
wnqg^ Rqf rri^I r^ risjr n 11 


f ^R<y ^0T 
3 nqTRT*R: RRTRIR: ^ 



II \9^M II 


I oSRKiirf^HR. ^ o^giro-i^. R. x-»Jig%:Hgr. r. 







*?rgqyRi i%f^ ?i^sc?iar ii vs^^ u 

f^lIW^FSlf :5: % SrSTIJR: II II 

?r%n^% 333^15^ I 
JTW ^^5a^3fcTO?^x=j^: 11 \$^C ii 

s?TT ^nT^2i^r?Tf fitf r^urq^Tf^rr i 
f^«iT2??f%2r 5ri[|^^3lir^^r5R|: n w 

^isn?i iirg^ JT«r sna^^f^s?: • 

3Erfiiift*ii^ ftr ftr^rr^: n v»so ii 

^ fit lirrsrr • 

ITr!ll«ll44^HIJTI?: sfrOTIfTtcr ITOI ^ q ; It m\ II 

3ira«a'it ’Tigif^scn gr^*^ n \»s^ u 

WT^Ixl: iTr^rT I 

^ 1^1^ n ii 

arf^T^ymcft ii vsvsa ii 

f^srraTTPS^rjm 5f%crrfir%: ii ^vs'^ ii 
fT^qr: q>gr^ q%f^qj ^ i 

lr!lf^a<jlfl)^c|^q^tKcr 1%3^1^; II II 

i^oFr m ^^l^qiflsfr i 
mqfT# II ma ii 

% ^?WRqf^3|% %jrn: i 

fl f| qjRt ii ii 

^f%»^ 5fn? »T wrm gsm^^^i^fmcT: i 
<mf qmr qiq q^?nf^ vrsr^ ?iT»i[ ii i»s\ u 
l%<ffr ^srt m wq i 

sftrqT e^gr qqi?cI?:flC ii vsio ii 

1 qti|ii«K:-qi. ^ ^ Jfnni^-^. q, 

q. ^ «T«?Tq-?q. q. % ?%cRl:-qr. 



ff?|I^o4 ir^^rcfwr: sm H H 

STT^ ^TTcI^rf I 

SRjff trar U 'SC^ W 
3TRT5 ’C^R't^'- I 


<34 ^^qcft^rTSf ffF3»WrWfl%5T4T: I 


5yr: gif 3ffts«ra!i: ti <3^ ii 
^ rTT?l[HT?^#^ Sif^ ^ I 

cTfRiTrenTT^f 3R^r*|?JRsfia[ II II 
3T?: ITT> fR I 

^ ^tl?c5Wi% Jr3iicn ^Tfnrf^iR» « 


^JT5cn?n^3T55?J7H^4ir: i 

%%RT fsrHter: ii bcc ii 
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ADIPARVA. 

»ft5rrTr4 ^irr^ ) 

lufr ^ma ^rrcr^mfr, ^ a 

cluster of blossoms from the Bhftrata. > The Mahdbharata is 
compared to a vast tree in the opening chapter of the work 
itself, vs. 88-91. Accordingly, tin epitome of the work is 
styled by the poet as i^rrfriT'iTfr, culling as he does the principal 
stories from the vast narrative of Vyasa. 

5Trrpr°r etc. This S'loka occurs at the beginning 

of every Parva in the Mah^bharata. Kshemendra adopts 
the reading of ^ ’for * ’ in the second lino, ?rrrr^®r— 

Vishnu, the supreme Being, XU, derives the word as 

STU-ng’^I’e^ 

5iir (^T^^TTf) B' Rrn^'jr:, !. e. the 

Supreme Being who becomes the cause of this universe 
(eiguilied by the word * waters ’) by inspiring it with 

his presence. Of, the etymology of ^ ’ as given in 

M. S, and Tlsh. STfq? ^ dTiSJTf: I 

er^T ffer: U ?. e. is so called 

because the waters (^TRr: ) were his first abode (or place 
of motion). ;Tf, ‘ the Individual Soul; the Primeval Man.' 

i- the Individual Soul or the Life- 
essence of the universe, modified by association with MA.ya, the 
principle of illusion; ?rfffr<T, qual * the best ( or wisest) of 
all male beings. ’ W — Nil, 

Nil. further explains (^fTd[) 3‘ffr?‘dr: 

^RT?Ttr[b cTHfOT 

I ' N«7?:5ffrfiy3'%5?^Tvrir i 

=TT h mt i r{^^^ 

ftn* ti ?ft»Tcfr ^r: i 

^ IT 5r^ JTfrTTrf^:r^rr%tir^ ii 

—* Saraswati, the goddess of Learning '. 
She is represented as the wife of Brahmft, the inventress of 
the Sanskrit language and patroness of arts and seienoes. 

VyUsa^ the author of the Mahabhirata and the Puranas. 
See note on ®iTOj|^qng5^ in the next at. wip^C — * victory.' 



t. e, * the victory-giving poem, ^ viz* the Mah&bharata. 
is the name given to the Mah&bh&rata^ because it enables one 
to conquer and transcend this worldly existence, propounding 
as it does the four ends of human life, cf* fF^T 

^ ftrsT^wTI i-Adiparva, Chap, 

60-20. Acc. to thei?^fit 7 . the name given to the Bharata 

as well as to the Barndyaria and the Puranas.—3FrT«5^5Tn>TTft 

^(T iinn i «PiwiT^^ qsair qsflffviKff ftf: « 

5tr»q?n: • %qt ^ *i5fTfq«i: n 

explains:—“ srq 51% !T%f?r5Ttisq^[. ‘ ^3% 5CTnfki«Tfq ^ 

”.-»TTm’mfTq. 

Perhaps the words ^ and have a veiled reference 

to Arjuna and Krishna, who are represented in mythology as 
the incarnations of the two ancient sages ^ and sri^ifOT who 
were themselves the incarnations of the original eternal man 
and the Supreme Being, respectively, and who are said to 
have practised on the Himalaya very severe penances which 
Indra attempted in vain to disturb, (causal of |f 

with 2 P* )> ‘ should proclaim; should road aloud. ^ 

1. According to the convention of the Mahakavya, the 
poet opens his poem with a stanza of salutation, 3Tr^ 
qr—SoA. D. 319. 

<11% 5r?l %T; (srpSl)—‘ who chanted the 

Veda with all his (i,e, four) mouths.^ the Veda. 

STfT ^ ?^'T: iw ^vrftf—Modinl. Of. fCIff- 

flrrm —Uttar. 1. 15. 

The four-fold Veda, consisting of the Rig, the Yajus, 
the Sdma, and the Atharva, is said to have emanated from 
the (four) mouths of Brahma, the creator. Brahmi is 
represented as having four heads, facing the four directions, 
and hence he is called or The VisL P. thus 

describes from what mouth of Brahm& each particular Veda 
arose:—^ I srfinjm ^ ^^TT^Tt 

11 Ilf4 I?'?: ?^iiT war^T ?t«ti i f«ffri*r 

^ f%oricf3iH-54«ifj[ H m»iif«r 5in%^<f: win fwi i 

>^»T%Ti?f ’q qis?mT?^5p^iqni: ii q^fq%nT5fp>i*Ti#rqiiTiq%q ^ i 
aTgf*i ^ %I515^TTI?33inj^I3 M—T- 5. 52-55, 

—'to BrahmA.’ BrahmA is regarded as the Sap* 
reme spirit manifested as the active creator of the universe. 
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—The are the ten ^ lords oi i;ieat6d 

beings, ’ who were first created by BrahmH from his mind. 
Their names are Marichi, Atri, Bhrigu^ Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu^ Angiras, Dakeha, Vasishtha, and Narada. They are 
the progenitors of all beings in every ( i. e, the duration 
of the Avorld which is only one day of Brahmfi., but 1000 yugas 
of mortals). ^ eiT: 

^ ^RcT: I U 

^5 53"? ^3»TriF^t «T«Tr I >T»lR ^ 

*TR^r3 II— Fi*A. r. I. 7.3-5; i 

grn?«I^ JTfTmm Hf4 U-Ibid, I. 7. 34 . According to 

the Mbh., the 3T3i(q]^s are?twenty-one in number, (cTfr: 

Rcrq^*- 1. 33 ) of which seven are the Rishis, 

3Tr%. W^?T, ^ 5 , 553-^?^ and and fourteen 

are the Manus. Cf. ^ 1 W qr^I^Tf 

q<iqr ^vh: h— z^raA. P. ^cDr%Rrq5rrq‘— 

cTW;—Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata, was 
called gj«cj]g[R|^sf;T, from his dark complexion and from his his 
having been born on an island in the Jumna. §‘»TrqJT:—ffR 
(island) (birth-place ) ^ g[Wq5T:~^'If §qw:~3iqi 

the Taddhita affix is added to denote the original meaning 
( W^). afterwards came to be known as s^i^, i. c. 

^arranger/ as he is supposed to have arranged the Vedas in 
their present form. Cf. [rbii qi W- —J/^A. 

Adi. 08. 5; ^ qgqrgR ^fcT ^frf: I 

ll-St. 214 . Vyasa is also said to have 
composed the eighteen Pur anas, the Brahma-Sytras, and several 
other works. But the title ‘Vyusa^ seems to be common 
to many old authors and compilers, and the Puninas and 
the other works going under the name of Vjasa might be 
the compositions of several authors. For the story of 
Vyasa^s birth, see 3T^Trf?T^«nq“R? st. 211-17. 

2. —i^ the name of the son of gef? Avho was 

otherwise called nq'ftrV ^tfcr:-^cTPJ ST^cq , the 

Taddhita affix showing ^ descendants ' etc. 

W; ^son of Romahurshana.' Siita, the narrator 
of the Puranas, was called ^qfqoT, because so skilled was he in 
the art of narration that ho thrilled his audience with his 
speech ( fr^TI^ ^fcT )• Suta was a pupil of 

Vyasa and was himself learned in the PurAnas. He is always 
represented in the Pur&nas as narrating the stories of the 
olden times* 
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STT'n 3T«fTW'^??r [grioi+s^ (f^)? « TaddMt» 
term^ showing ^ on© who studies it. ^ J, ^ one well-vorsed 
in the Purdnas (*. e. mythology).' ‘ 5W 

—a sacred forest near the Gomati ( Gumti ) river? 
celebrated as the residence of sages. ^fir^T is derived as 
( the felly of a wheel) :?fT% For the story how the 

forest came to bo called sec ccm. F, /. —this 

name is thus derived-iJcTf^ R?‘(T I aTltHT S- 

ll—Fa/*. P. 

3. —We are not sure whether this is the 

same as the author of the Ilig*voda rrdtisukhya, the Brihad- 
devata^ and other works on the A^eda. Probably the works 
attributed to S''aunaka are the productions of more than one 
person. (from ^ to sit') is generally a sacrificial 

session that lasts from 13 to 1000 days. But there are refer¬ 
ences in the Mahabharata and the Puranas to which lasted 
for a number of years, e, g. the Such ^ifs are 

known as In a the sacrilicers, who are many in 

number, arc themselves the olllciating priests, and the merit 
resijlting from the its performance is divided among them. 

II- the obj. is fT^ ^ surrounding him; 

gathering round him. ' —All the Bruhnians dwelling 

intho*^f^iT forest were ascetics engaged in austerities and 
religious practices. 

4. (qualifies in the second line, 

goes with 

—a pupil of A^yasa, from whom ho learned the 
Mahribhdrata, which he afterwards recounted to Iving 
Janamejaya at the L c, a sacrifice performed by that king 

for the destruction of serpants. For the story, see the STfRf^- 
qf. Tfq'if^jtq*—the son of Parikshit^ the grandson of Arjuna, 
He is said to have listened to the Mahabhfirata in expiation of 
the sin of killing a Brahmana. oR*^rfrf^a;:^^t ( story 

of the Mahabharata ) 3T?cT^* 

5. AV'ith this st. commences the narrative as recounted 

by Souti. ? the ^preserver or supporter,'—an epithet 

of Vishnu, Usually is an epithet of Brahma or Praja- 
pati, the creator. ( ftq Ho pervade' +g^r, a JfrtV. 

afilx). The A^ish. P, derives the word from fifST Ho enter.' 

i w'5^5T>?r- 
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STxg;^:, ^ Undegraclcd One, Imperi«hablo One.^ Jt is one of tbo 
names of Vishnu^ the Supreme Being. x2cTg;ff sfJT'^5fT^=T- 

|-i?Ad<7. ^ the religious doctrine^ as propounded by 

Vyttsa in the Mbh. Nil, explains RcT^ as ^ 3T«rm[^I%^^c^T- 
cTri; . 3t 4 er, ' sinless. ^ 

6 . Construe cf^THr ^fcT: 3T!^^?55i; c7r% 

W f 3 ltTt 3T?i;f^. enveloped in darkness. ^ Before 

the creation of the universe, all was void and enveloped in 
darkness. The accounts of the origin and the creation of the 
universe as found in the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Purdnas 
and the Smritis differ in many respects. A very sublime 
hymn of the lligvcda ( X. 12V^ ) says that nothing existed in 
the beginning, all being void. Darkness and Space enveloped 
the undifferentiated waters. The one primordial substance 

) was produced by heat. Then Desire the first 

eoed of the Mind ( ) arose. By this emanation^ the gods 

came into being, and then the rest of the creation. In the 
Brahmanas, the creator is !F5»TtTRf, the personal sfSF? who is 
the All. Tn all the Brahmaria accounts, the starting point is 
either !rjrnr% desiring offspring and creating, or elso the 
primeval waters, on which floated the cosmic golden egg^ 
f|-(!jq4T’S‘> whence is produced the spirit that desires and 
creates the universe. The Chh, Br ( V. lU, ) tolls us that 
the not-being became being; the latter chranged into an egg 
which, after a year, by splitting in two, became heaven and 
earth. According to the Manu-Smriti, the universe, before 
creation, was enveloped in darkness, and the self-existent 
Lord dispelled the gloom and manifested himself. Ho first 
created the waters and deposited in them his seed, which 
became a golden egg. In this egg, ho himself was born as 
Brahma, the progenitor of the world. Brahma then divided 
the egg into two parts and constructed with them the heaven 
and the earth. The ton Prajapatis wore then created to carry 
on and complete the work of creation. For the account 
of the creation of tlie universe as given in the Mbh., see 
Adiparva, I. 29-40. 

mighty, the cosmic or primordial 

^gg, from which the universe sprang. source 

of all created beings. ^ ‘inexhaustible, 

immutable.^ STS^T^ is generally an epithet of the Supreme 



Being. jt i—%• 17, i. t^- 

If’nRpT Pjf^ *r ^?rJT3riTs?r*l^ I — 2. 21. The ^primordial 

«gg is thus described in Jlf6h .—• 

lf?iry»i9,t^ sTsrwf n srr^’riCr • 

^Tf^T^w«r% fRm^ ii arffi ^ 

/\ 

^CTfft JHT^ I 3T5^^ n—Adi. I. 29-31. 

7.. rTW^, *• «• from the Egg. the god presiding 

over creation i. e. Brahma. from him, i, e, Brahmft. 

^ixf^r^^:, < the expanse of creation \ i. e. all this vast creation. 

t, e, at the end of a the duration of the worlds 

which is a period of 1000 yu^as or 432 million years of 
mortals, but which is only a day of Brahma. See Jf. 
nnd risL P. I. 3. 4-27. 

—The destruction of the whole universe. At 
whole creation is then turned into chaos. This chaos lasts for 
a period equal to a which is the night of Brahma. 

Daring this period Brahma restored to his original form as 
Narfiyana^ goes to sleep. When he awakes at the end of the 
night, he again restores creation, and this process is repeated 
until his existence of a hundred years is brought to a close. 
When this period expires, the gods, the sages and the whole 
universe are resolved into nothing. 

t e, at the beginning of a new ^FVf. — 

*full of illusion.’ According to the Vedanta of 8'ankaracharya, 
this universe is only an illusion, and appears to be real by 
virtue of the mysterious power ealled or aTt^CTT- 

— lit, consisting of many successions; ’ i. e., coming 
into existence and going to dissolution in regular endless 
succession. —HI^T the mysterious Divine Power, 

which causes the production and destruction of things. It is 
otherwise called the or in the By, 

T^f^* ?r I |l-7. 5j 

I II 

-i?y. 18. 61. cf. also irr^f g g 

Gaudapada^s Kdrikas, Acc. to the S'&nkara Vedanta, is 
the cosmic illusion, the mysterious undefinable cause or power 
owing to which this seems to exist a material world which is 
really non-exiatentj for, whatever is, is in reality one and that 
is the Supreme Spirit, Being associated with 

Brahman is enabled to project the appearance of the world, 
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just as a magician is enabled by Lis incomprehensible magical 

power to produce illusory appearances of animate and inanimate 

things. thus belongs to as and associated with 

this is called the Lord, the lower Brahman as 

distinguished from the Para-Brahman,*, e. Brahman, in its real 

nature as pure intelligence or thought ( 

ifT), [ Acc. to the Sankhyas, is the ir^'n^T 

Nature (or Matter), the original source of the material 

world^ consisting of the three qualities 

* ti 

-i)V. V, P.-Prahriti Khanday L | 3Tn^J = 3TT^T; the term* 
is used in the sense of the Locative, —In the Bombay 
and Oalcutta editions of the Mbh., we read hut in the 
Southern redactions, the name given is Jrg. We have adopted 

* Hg:' as the correct reading^ as the word which is 

interpreted as an epithet of trg, is not found anywhere in the 
Puraiias as designating Jig, the progenitor of the Kshatriya 
race. It is well-known that is represented as the 

progenitor of the present human race as also the first of kings. 
It is this that is referred to in this st. Cf. gfU f^^: 

JTfijm: I *rg: ^ h- -P- 

III. 1, 30; 3TT^F5Tfn^^ 

\{—Pagh. 1. 11. 5^ 

(chief, eldest ) irq-f ^ ' the youngest of 

Brihadbhiinu and others.^ * 

fTf^frr ^ ii ( to ) 

cT«rrsr^’ I-.I/M.-Adi. I. 42-43. 

1^. —'from whom descended thousands of 

families.' ^^5r^?T[3f^;-qualifies gqr:, ‘ those born of the Kuru 

race and others.' Here 

the Taddhxia suffix is and not for, the ^TeJ^ 

may be affixed to but not to compounds ending in 

^rpTtw- « 

efST I inffTq- 

iTffiWg'-Vamana's Kasikd. may also 

be derived thus,-t?r VT^T* 

qual. jn’^mr-a famous king of the Solar race. 

The Vish. and Bh&g. Puranas give an extro-ordinary story 
about his birth, which is probably based upon a forced 
derivation of the word. 3T[^?TT was born from the belly of 
his father Yuvanis'va. As soon as he came out of the belly; 
\;4:he sages asked, ^ ^ ^ whereupon Indra 
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came down, and giving bis finger for the child to suck, said 
' / and the boy was therefore called See 

Vish. P, IV. 2. 13-19. ?Tf5r-A king of the Lunar race, son of 
Ayus^ grand- 3 on of Pururavas, and father of YayAti. In the 
J/. S,j this king is mentioned as having come into conflict 
with the Brahmans. The story is found in the Mbh, (Vana 
Parva, ch. 180, and Udyoga P., 10-16) and the Pur^nas. 
'the line of families.’ 

11. Construe:-37gmcJrr * 115 * STg^r^TF ^rg: 

«• of Vichitravfrya, the 

son of Satyavati and S'antanu. ^ on the wife. ’ 

^of his mother,’ Satyavati. See st. 211-217. 

3TTfriT?f?r, Aorist (3rcl Variety), 3rd Bing, of ‘to beget’ 
( the causal of ). —3T^: 3TTr^r ‘who has 

not lost control over himself,’ 2 . e, self-possessed, self- 
controlled. Note the appropriateness of the epithet. %qT?R 
begot sons on his brother’s wife, not out of lust, but only, 
at the bidding of his mother, to prevent the extinction of the 
Kuril race. »r^mm) 

fTTg» ^ of whom Dhritar/ishtra was the first i,e. eldest.’ The 
sons were and f^jr. gee the 

12. (sig The 

younger brother of D.’ ^nr^TT^ ^ begotten on his wife ’ by 
others viz. Dharma, Viiyu, ludra and the As vins. See the 
A son is thus described in Y, 1. 08-69.- 

r>^rgii 

^%rgcf: Ih The sons of vjfif, ?ind the two arpggs are 

respectively and 

1^- n‘fftn’I^“-Loc. Abs. ‘to die.^ 

^ rig 

‘in the house of Dhritardshtra. ’ After the death of Pdndu, 
his sons lived with Dhritarji-shtra^ and were brought up along 
with Duryodhana and his brothers, 

* of Duryodhana. ’ ‘the fire in the 

form of hatred ^ ‘ fanned by the 

wind in the form of gambling. ’ See the (in the )• 

14* »T?Pr^» ' in a great war, ’ known as the Bh&rati 
war. •3T^, Perl, 3rd plu. of.^g, ‘ to kill. ’ 

^^y ^ nil account of which, the earth 
was rid of the entire Kshatriya race,’ 1 e. the Kshatriya race 



became extinct. 5T5rR:%»Tr— 

in which not a Kshatriya remained*, cleared of the 
Kshatriya race. ^ 

15. —The story of ibis sacred place is given 

in the next otherwise known as the 

was tho scone of the great BhArati war. ^ the great 

car-warriors,' i. the Pandavas &c. A is thus defined.- 

qualifies ^-occupied 

by M^ndhatri and Nalmsha, ^ i. e, which was graced by their 
presence by Mandliatri and ISahnsha, the ancestors of the 
combatants. 

16. 'the son of 
A^ichitravirya/ /. e, Dhritardshtra. 

‘ deeply grieved’. J/ZtA.-Adi-parva. 

Chap. 1.13‘.U21G. rr^fT^xi —object of fTg'rrST^-'d^-cT- cT^ 

cT’TcJ’i WRI?^IH;?-^the transitoriness of the worldly 

existence which is as inconstant as the rolling waves SeeJ/M. 
I. 220-248. Perf, 3rd sing, of to console/ 

the causal of 3TI“5^F{; P., ‘ to take heart, ’ • to be at case. ’ 

18. ^ the story of what had liapponed 

on the sacred place of Samantapanchaka. ’ 

l*h 5?:r—'*• at the end of the Treta and in the beginning 
of tho Dwapara Yuga.. ‘ the extermination of th^^ 

Kshatriya race, ’ the pupil of S'iva. l^was'urama 

bad learnt the science of arms ) from Siva himself. 

ifl5rTqc4 * the descendant of Bhrigu. ‘ 

Paras'uriima was the great-grandson of tho famous sage 
Bhrigu, and son of Jamadagni. The story how he camo to 
be the mortal enemy of tho Kshatriyas is as follows: Once 
during tho absence of Jamadagni’s sons, the mighty king 
Kdrtavirya (tho sovereign of the Haihaya tribe, endowed by^ 
the favour of Dattatre 3 *a with a thousand arms and a golden 
chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go), came 
to his hermitage, whore he Avas hospitably received by the 
Bishi’s wife. But tho king, proud of his prowess, not pleased 
with the reception, carried off by violence the chief milch-cow 
of the sage. When Biima returned, his father told him what 
had happened. Filled with wrath, Biima attacked Kartavirya, 
cut off his thousand arms, and slew him. The sons of 
Kdrtavirya to revenge his death, attacked the hermitage 
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when Hdma was away and killed the unresisting Jamadagni|. 
engaged in austerities. When H&ma returned^ ho found his 
father lying slain. He then took a vow of extirpating the 
whole Kshatriya race. Taking up his weapons in rage, he, 
first, single-handed destroyed the sons of Kdrtavirya and then 
launched on a crusade against the Kshatriyas, whom he killed 
twenty-one times, as each generation arose. Having < cleared 
the earth of the Kshatriya race thrice-seven times, ^ he made 
with their blood five large lakes at From those he 

offered libations to his ancestors. Then liichika, his departed 
great grandfather, and other Pitris appeared before him, and 
stopped him. At his desire, they granted him boons, freeing him 
from the sin incurred by the extermination of the Kshatriyas, 
and sanctifying the lakes of blood as Tlrthas. Rama then 
performed a great sacrifice, at the close of which he bestowed 
the whole earth on the sage Kasyapa and retired to the 
MahenAra mountain^ whore ho is believed to be still 
practising austerities. Ho is regarded as the sixth incarnation 

of Yishnu. See J/Z^A.-Adi-P. Chap. 2, and Vana-P. Chap. 116. 

20, the verb is understood.—Ht became 

holy/ 1 , became a Tirtha. 

^ ' between kings on the side of the 

Kurus ( Kauravas ) and those on the side of the PAndavas ^ 
gjn% ItSi-gsir 7. P., ‘to rule, govern. ’ — 

An is a large army consisting of 21870 chariots, as 

many elephants, 65610 horse^ and 100350 foot, 

’HlOTrHRcT arffjfr (3;e + n%); 

aTJgiifoir- (wsg+ grff-jfr-oiK i)• 

21-22. These two S'lokaa give the composition of an 
, which may bo thus given in a tabular form :— 


Chariots 

j 

1 Elephant 

i 

j Horse 

] 

Foot 

Name of the 
division. 

1 

1 

3 

! 

5 

Patti. 

3 

3 

9 1 

15 

Senfimukha. 

9 

9 

27 

45 

Gulmas 

27 

27 

81 

1 135 

Gana. 

81 

81 

243 

405 

Vahini. 

243 

1 243 

729 

1215 

Pritan&, 

729 

729 

2187 

3645 

Chamii. 

2187 

2187 

6561 

10935 

Anikin!. 

21870 

21870 

65610 

109350 

Aksbauhiui.. 
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these is successively threefold 
‘ of the former; i. e, three qi%8 make a three 

:« 5?it; three tots, a to; three tos, a three 

« IfT^n; three tj^irre, a three ^q;s, an 3T?ft^^r. 

ay ^ r f^^ i etc.-Hea times one Anikini is called by 

the learned as one Akshauhini. ’ Of these, the words, 

3T»flf^Rt are also used in literature for army 

:in general. 

23. ' containing 

/( lit. joined with ) the ( sense of the ) Vedas and the Vedingas.’ 
TheVeddngas (Ztf. members of the Veda ) are the six lores, 
auxiliary to the Vedas, the study of which is regarded as 
necessary for the correct reading, the right understanding, and 
the proper sacrificial employment of the Veda. The six 
doctrines comprehended under the title of Vedangas are, 
1 fTT^r, ^ the science of proper articulation and pronunciation, 
.2 * the science of prosody 3 sq^r^arj, ^ Grammar^; 

4 Hhe etymological explanation of difficult Vedic 

words, 5 ^iTffrt^T, ‘astronomy’ ; 6 'ritual or ceremonial.^ 
The first two are considered necessary for reading the Veda, 
'the two next, for understanding it, and the last two, for 
employing it at sacrifices, STTfpcT 

dispelling or destroying sin.’ frTT^^: 

'embellished with many episodes or tales,’ such as the stories 
'Of Yayati, of B'akuntala, of Nala and Damayantl, of Sdvitri, 
-^etc. q^nnTHT^^T 'narrated in eighteen Parvas,^ 

•' a book, section. ’ 

24. qualifying ^ ^ ^ f% STT^ 

U The tff«T is an 3TrcTT^t »• a ^ within a a secondary 

qq. So are the 3TR^^ and others. r%?rrnr^^— 

'made widely known.’ 5qr^%c%:— i. e. by Vais'ampdyana and 
Others. —gqr was tho son of Vy&sa, 'He is said to have 

been born from the seed of Vyasa which fell at the sight of 
the heavenly nymph, ^cTI^T? roaming in tho form of a female 
parrot, ^^s was a born philosopher, and by his moral eloquence 
eucoessfully resisted all the attempts of the nymph to 
win him over to the path of love. He is said to have narrated 
the Bhdgavata PurAna to King Parikshit. His name has 
become proverbial for the most rigid observance of continence^ 
Apte—S.—jE' • 2^. 
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25. 'Tr^TRnw—STT??! gHn; qirr%?i:, ( the Bon of 

Farikshit i. e. Janamejaya. Parikshit, the son of Abhimanyu 
and grand-son of Arjuna, ascended the throne of Hastinapura, 
when the Pandavas abdicated it and went on their great 
journey ()• Bhimasena, Ugrasena, and 

S'rutasena. 

^rnrrgfH:, 'the son of Sarama/ the bitch of the gods. 
The dog was belaboured by Bhimasena and others, as 
ho had gone to Janamejaya’s sacrificial hall, ^ went 

for protection \ 

26. the wife of Kas'yapa, t. e, Saramii- 

^ innocent; who was not in fault. ^ ' unfore¬ 

seen calamity. ' ?=TfFr, ' chaste; virtuous/ and therefore, whose 
curse would not fail to take effect. 

27. =^f^cr,' alarmed.' gf$pg[~the sage called Somas'ravas. 

chose him as his family-priest.’ z(: etc.—Construe, 

(3Trm?i) ct f|^ ffffcr: 

The story in the Mbh. is that Janamejaya 
after finishing the sacrifice, took great pains to find out a 
priest who could neutralise the effect of the curse. Once, 
when out on hunting, he came to the hermitage of a Eishi 
called S'rutas'ravas. The Eishi had a son named Somas'ravas 
who was deeply engaged in austerities. The king begged of 
the Eishi that his son should be his priest. The sage told 
the king that his son was born of a serpent and that the king 
should allow him to give to Brahmans whatever they asked 
of him. Janamejaya then took Somas'ravas as his priest, 
returned to his capital, and lived free from all anxiety. 
3rr 2nd line) < serviceable or useful 

subsequently or in the near future.' Rf?r^ ^ free from 
anxiety; in peace. ’ 

28. ' about this time. ’ —'who had 

teeth of iron.' A is thus described in the 

Bhagavad-gita.—I 

ll-IP 5H is derived from ^ to con¬ 

template/ 4-f^, 3 T of being changed tog- by 
Un, 5C1. f^cq-F^, object both .of qfr^TF and qfF^q*, 

' having tried them.' ), 

^iT^rr: rFTf^TF^—' whose sins were completely washed by 

the spiritual knowledge' ( ho bestowed on them ). The other 
reading is ^ whose doubts were entirely removed by 
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knowledge,’ The sage first put his pupils to very severe tests, 
and when they had stood the tests, he bestowed on them 
«piritural knowledge which washed away all their sins (or 
according to the other reading,—^removed all their doubts’). 

first. ’ ^ of the Panch6.1a country.’ 

3Tr?rrT^—Bhaumya had three disciples-Aruril, Upamanyu and 
Veda. xfrjf s^viTfST, ^ Stop the water in the field. ’ Aruni 
was asked to stop a breach in the water-course in the field ; 
but, unable to do it, he laid himself down in the breach, and 
stopped the flow of water. 

30. Constriio:-qr]; 

‘iu the breach through 
which the water flowed out. ’ placing.’ r 

' venerable; revered’,-an epithet of honour, applied to gods 
demi-gods, and holy or respectable personages, 

—‘ bostow’ed on him a boon. ’ See 3fbh. Adi, 3, 33-34. 

31. —Dhaumya, seeing that Aruni had yet 
returned, went to the field and loudly called him. IJoaring 

the voice of his preceptor, Aruni rose speedily, tearing up 
the ground while getting up. ^grfT^qr, Lid. p, p, of 

■Qusalj * to break or tear up. ’ As Aruni suddenly got up, the 
ground on which he had lain was broken up, 

( fid Of, Mbh. ‘ 

grrf'‘jr^^—^ who had accomplished 
his object,’ L e, had acquired the knowledge of the Vedas and 
Dharma S'astras through the favour of his preceptor. 

•tnr% Locative Absolute. another ’ ( disciple ), 

m— living on food got by begging.’ 
Upamanyu supported liimself by begging, while tending the 
kine. j f«JST+3T’fr (ar), a Taddhita 

afiix, before which the first vowel of a word takes its Vriddhi 
substitute, and the final 3TT is dropped, 

33. —'fat; plump;’ from c^, ^to grow, to swell/ and 

the Krit, affix (^0- ^5T ^ who 

had folded his hands, ’ /. e. folding his hands, as a mark of 
respect or salutation. 

34. for ^ without having ofEered’; , 

( causal of P. ), ^to offer, present’. Cf, ?RcrT»r%“ 

S B. M. N. 
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11- 47 i '^‘'7- 70. 70; 
M. S. 2 51; T. 1.27. Cf. also the word ( offering of food 
to an idol). ;n?rr% . ‘It is not proper for you to 

partake of the alms.’—irwsiw:, ‘observing the vow’ vi:. th*t 
of i^J’s it 0“ the student that he .should present 

whatever he gets to his (/urn and eat nothing without first 
offering it to him. 3Tr^tT9^n:gtfrmiT {Tf»r I. 

27. and ^jrrfir^r’jf ?r^ Trr<r?fr i etc.—Y. I. 31; 

' PTSTJIlfrJr cr?f^*rr.STfr Hwa;' X—^Htakshara. 

35. 'bogging alms twice \ The preceptor seeing 

TJpamanyu as plump as before, though forbidden to partake of 
the alms without oiVeriiig them to himself, asked him how he 
contrived to support himself. Upamanyu replied that after 
giving to him all he got by begging he again went to rieg. The 
preceptor said that by l»egging twice ho came in the way of 
other mendicants. ;jq’3CPTr?T )* //V. ^tonds to be an 

impediment to others', t. r-, would stand in the way of others 
mendicants getting alms. i. e, ‘proper^ 

becoming. ^ ITaving assented t o his jireceptor’a 

words, Upamanyu went away to tend the kine. When he 
returned, he looked as plump as before, and Dhaumya asked 
him how he managed to support himself, though ho was 
forbidden to beg twice. Upamanyu replied that he lived 
on the milk of the cows. At this the Guru said that the 
milk of the cows belonged to him and that TJpamanyu 
should not drink it without his consent. 

belonging to ( your ) preceptor, ^ as the cows are his ; 
and therefore^ you ouglit not to drink it. 

'the froth of wliich belongs to the calvefih 
Though forbidden to drink milk TJpamanyu still looked 
fat, and the Guru agained asked him what he lived on. 
Upamanyu said that he drank the froth that the calves threw 
out when they sucked their mothers' teats. But the preceptor 
told him it was not proper for him to drink the froth which 
belonged to the calves, for he thus stood in tho way of their 
full meal, 'successively'( four times ). F. fTT^T, which 

means avaricious or wretched fellow'^ t. a., you have showed 
yourself to be covetous in depriving the calves of their moal. 
^ceased to oat anything.' 

36, «T^7^r?iRrr!;, ’from eating the leaves of the Arha tree/ 

( known in Marathi as ^ ). The leaves of the plant have 
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acrimoidous, pungent qualities which affected Upamanyu^s eyes 
and made him blind, and while feeling his way, he fell into 
a deep well. As he did not return at sunset, the preceptor 
thought that ho was making late to come home, being most 
probably angry at the enforced abstinence from food. He, 
therefore, went, out to find him, and called aloud, ^ Ho 
Upamanyu, wher^ are you ^ My child, come her 0 \ Having 
heard tiie precep^or^s voice, he replied, ^ I have become blind 
by eating the leaves of the ^r/.r/ plant and have, therefore- 
fallen into this well. ^ 4-, 

Taddhita suffix. 

37. ^ moved with pity. ^ ^ the twin 

As'vins In mythology, the AsVins are the physicians of the 
gods. ^ Their attributes are numerous, but relate mostly to 
youth and beauty, light and speed, the curative power and 
active biujevoleiice.' Many instances are recorded of their 
benevolence and power of heal.ing, e. g. restoring the sago 
Chyavana io youth and long life. Hence it is that Dhaumya 
asks his pupil to pray to them for the restoration of his sight. 

^ divine vision ^ 

38. —^with a Yodic hymn addressed to the 

As'vins'. The hymn, as given in the Mhh. (Adi. III. 57-08) 
begins thus' sr fiiTl stwrw fTT^ir ’ 

arrfs^^f-sqfiq^HI ‘ sacred io the As'vin.s. ’ fTfTRr— 

Wcl- When Upamanyu prayed to the As'vins, they appeared 
and gave him a cake ( ), which he would not oat Avithout 

offering it to his preceptor. Pleased Avith his devotion to 
hia Guru, the As'vins restored his sight, made his teeth golden, 
and conferred choicest blessings on him, 

31). Dhaumya pleased Avith Upamanyu's devo¬ 

tion to himself said that good fortune would always attend 
him and all the Vedas and the Dharmas astras would illumine 
his mind. 'possessed of spiritual knoAvledge/ i. e. 

knowledge of the highest spiritual truths. 
qfSTit:, in tbe fire of tiial. ^ 

STfUH:—ir^T —'as lustrous as gold 

( purified in fire ). ' gold'. According 

to mythology, all the gold in this world is but the earth on 
the banks of the river which is but the rolling mass of 

the juice of the fruit of the tree growing in the north of 
the • The gold is said to be formed by the 
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commingling of tho juice with the earth on the bankd> 
of tho 

40. W-, "named Veda. ^ 

—(1) ( Veda ) employed in onerous duties(2) (an ox) 
placed under a burden \ i, e, made to carry burdens, 
past pass, part, of 5 U,. (1) ‘to employ ’5 (2) < to place 
under. ^ ‘ the very essence of all knowledge/ the 

highest knowledge. 

^ was made the repository ^ (of the true knowledge). 

^T^^liTcr is a formation, a Taddhita affix, is added 

to nouns and indeclinables to express that a person or thing 
not being that which is denoted by the basc; becomes or is 
made like it. Before the affix, the ending of substantives 3 ^ or 
3 ^f is changed to and the verbal or other forms of 

and 3 TH^ are added to the base, wffiich is regarded as a 
preposition. ( {■=^^:—Pdn, 4. oU; 3 T^J 5 Tc!?rrq 

41. liaving received his preceptor^s permission, 

Veda became a house-holder ( ). He had in his house 

three pupils. But having himself suffered much in his 
Guruh' house, Veda did not treat his pupils with severity. 

etc— construe:—^ abode 
of splendours, ( being ) as it w'ero, the essence of penances.’ 
Penances are represented as investing sages with a holy lustre 

I 3. 

42. " having kept in the house, ’ to attend to 

the religious duties to be performed every day. — 

T$^TH ‘ who had mastered his senses ; self- 

controlled " for the 

due performance of the religious ceremonies, ’ 

( Causal of ‘ to perform the office of the sacrificing 

priest. ’ Kings Janamejaya and Paushya had once came to 
his house and appointed him their priest. Veda, therefore, 
had to go to officiate as priest at the sacrifices performed by 
the two kings. 

43. etc.~-rq ^ l%qf qrfrVyou are to 

perform all work in the house*, i, e, whatever should be 
required to be done in tho house. entire, whole; all. 

T^fqS'i—*• enjoined; directed k ^ in the period favour¬ 
able for conception.’ SR-g: IRq: ffffT: » 

if. S, 3, 46, ^ i 
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Mit on V. 1. 79. 5#65W:f 
women in the house of the preceptor. 

44. 'disregarding it,^ e. what the women said. 

XJttanka said that ho had not been asked by his preceptor to do 
anything unseemly and refused to accede to their desire. 

as firm as wood^ i, <?. perfectly self-con trolled. 
^ fhe recipient of the eternal ( ) know- 

ledge\ 

4o. ’Sff^orrirrf^nTrr^—olden times in India, the Guru 
did not receive any remuneration for teaching his pupils. It 
was only when the pupil had completed his education that; he 
was to give to his Guru by way of remunaration whatever was 
desired by him. Jifi fr I— Y. I. 51. 

'-subject, ffri understood. ^desired’, p. p. 

of the desiderativo base, from arrq’, ' to get ^ 

40-47. These two s'lokas form what is called a or 
grif, i. e, a couple of stanzas forming one grammatical 
eentence. Construe: ^-friFT J2T 

3Tr%frj?^T‘ ?ff^ 

fT% !TTf. srg^r (name) 

' whose other name is tj'icq; otherwise known as qfBq’. 

—in apposition with ^ W ^ 

•jewelled ear-rings.' having promised^ to bring them in 

four days. For the preceptor’s wife had laid on him the 
condition of four days, as she wished to appear with those ear¬ 
rings on, on the occasion of an auspicious ceremony that was 
to held on the fourth day. 

48. —f q[: ^who was riding on a bulF. 

fT^*Tn;—«. from the man on the bull. ‘ dung, 

excrement.’ 

nr^rR^? ^the house/ i. e. the palace ; from with 
I. P. ‘to live’. ST^fT; ( 3Tv«pfTt) st 

( ) or ST^fT: —the inner or women’s apartment; 

harem’. arr^^W, ^goiug into’. King Paushya, when requested 
for his queen’s ear-rings, asked Uttanka to go into the inner 
apartments and got the ear-rings from her. 

Jiskatriya lady,’ i. e, the queen. 

50. 'having heard,’ ( 4 P., 10 U., 'to hear’). 

a?i^fr?rfsr?qr:—3TvqT5Tcf: fsr^r: 'hospitable’. 

past pass. part, of ftiir with , 7 P., 'to leave (as a remainder)’^- 
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^who has not rinsed his mouth and hands after meals and 
therefore impure/ ( = ) ^cf WF 

^ devoted and chaste wife \ Being a chaste and virtuous 
woman, the queen did not appear before one who was impure, 

51. .—the words of TTttanka. — 

jp, p. of with 3Tr, 1 B., ^ to rinse the mouth \ 

52. ‘ according to the rules laid down in the 

S'astras, ^ See note on st. (>1 below. 

53. ^ his own account/ i. e. why he wanted 

the ear-rings, ‘ adorned with a halo of 

lustre.’ 

54. —One of the principal Niigas or serpents of 

the Patala, son of Kas'yapa and Kadru. See the Astiha-parva. 

^ seeks to get.’ ^ you should go 

with (great) viligance; be on your quard while going,’ 
lest he may rob you of them. 

55. ‘brilliant; radiant/ [ (lustre ) (sheds) 

grW. ] =»sTnlr-‘^ ^ i 

P. etc.—Seeing that 

the food brought before him was cold and had a hair in it, 
Uttanka cursed the king that he would be blind. 

56. —Aorist (2nd Yariety), 3rd sing, of q’f 
with and 3 T[>, Uo say’. 

^ whose family is extinct/ continuation of whose family is 
stopped. 1 . e. childless. STvTT 50 Trg;, 

^ As you impute uucleanliness to the food that is clean, ’ 

57. ‘ having carefully lookejd into. ’ oT5r%- 

ITHT^—‘little short of unclean. ’ ^ hy a woman 

whose hair were loose. ’ 

68. ‘ avert; remove. ’ 

• counter-curse. ’ fir^rTfr^ ' of kings.’ 

60. cfpK 'mi a, ^whose words are harsh. ’ 

STRl^: Vlf *tT, ^ whose heart is tender. ’ 

^ contrary to this; otherwise. ’ to revoke 

the curse. 

60. :? ‘ cannot affect (me), ’ i. e. the curse cannot 

take effect. ^ (t. e. the food) is not so ( 1. e. clean).’ 

You cursed me, because, you thought, I found fault with 
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the food that was clean, but it is not so. Therefore, your 
curse will not take effect on me, 

^1- Gonetive Absolute. 

Gen.Abs.,—^as ho was sipping water.' On ^'q^crsf^, a duty 
of a Brahmana,— 3 T?ffirr 3 : 

RfqgqfgrljTfi U 1%: 

^ 5 q??$i? 3 ;i 3Tff^g ii—Y. I. 18, 20. 

—‘ covered with a cloth./ —Takshaka, who 

had taken the form of a naked beggar appeared ( 3 Vory now and 
then before Uttanka, in order that the latter at such as obscene 
sight, might proceed to perform ablutions to purify himself. 
This gave Takshaka an opportunity to steal the ear-rings- 
After his ablutions, Uttanka ran after the thief, overtook him^ 
and seized him fast. But Takshaka assumed his own serpen¬ 
tine form and quickly disappeared in a large hole. But ro- 
niembering the words of tho queen. TTftanka dug open the hole 
with his stick. Seeing his distress, Indra sent to his assistance 
the thunderbolt, which entering the stick opened a way to 
Patala, tho land of the Nagas. 

02-03. The two stanzas form a 5 * 1 ^. rT'tTqprr'— 

3T-l[«riir ‘ eiigagxd in searching Takshaka out.' fgcgi 

Th (3 ^ Tr^^Hjfrr 31^:, ?r 3 T*t: nT^T: )-arc represented 

as serpent-demons, Iiaving the face of a man and tail of a 
serpent, and dwelling in the nether region called qrcfT^- 
See the Aatlha-parva^ Uttanka praised the Xtigas, in the hope 
that they might restore t o him the ear-rings. When he saw that 
even a{i( 3 r praising the Nagus, he did not get the ear-ringSy 
he looked around and saw a curious sight . ? qualifies 

in the next line—^ curious or variegatofh' — 3 ^** 

the home of the serpents,' 
». e, Paiala. cft, object of nR‘mf^ 5 or^'*~l%frT«r 

3TT%cfT^ 2 ^ 1 *. ' of white and black threads'. 

Pres. Part. Jem. ofq 1 P., M ;0 weave'. 

3TU1^ , 'with twelve Rpokes.' , past, 

pass. part, of , the causal of 3 T 5 ^ • to bend, ‘ to move 
or turn round. ' 

G4. The reading, eicT: cannot 

be adopted, as it is not in conformity with tho story in the 

r\ 

Mhh. (Adi. III. 44. ), where it is said that Uttanka saw a 
man and a horse along with the two women weaving a piece 
of cloth &c,, and in order to please to them all, sang in their 
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praise the s'lokas viz. ^T%«r 

etc.— Mbh. Adi. III. 146-49. Besides, the man 
with the horse, as is afterwards ( st. 69 ) explained, was not 
Purandara, but Parjanya ( the deity of rain ), while the man 
riding on a bull, that Uttanka had seen while on his way to 
Panshya^s house, was Purandara. rT^r, Hf- at his words, * 
i. €. being asked by the man on horse-back. 

(with speed) 1 P.)? 

^ blew out. ^ 

60 . rfFT? of the horse. ‘ an organ 

of sense. ^ ^ ^ ?!% cf. 

JRam. ‘ through the apertures of the sense 

organs/ which are nine in niiiuber, vlr., the mouth, the two 
ears, the two eyes, the two nostrils, and the organs of excre¬ 
tion and generation. 

^UcT>m 3T?^^F:, 3T-tTqjir: |T% 3??^T-:FrRcT^ •,3T?^ir + 

fcT, the Taddhita affix, which is added to the words of the 
cTIT^fT? group, in the sense of ^ that is obtained or posscjssod 
by. ' ( fcfTi— Pan. V. 2. 3(>. ). 

^rr^^r? " on tln^ same horse.’ That being the 
sacred day on which the car-rings were to be presented to his 
preceptress, and the distance between the Patala and the earth 
being very great, Uttanka was filled with anxiety, but the 
man gave him his horse which, bo said, would take him in a 
moment to his preceptor^s house. grrpff^—(speed or 
strength) arFfT horse.’ 

67. ^ out of curiosity.’ etc. ^ about the piece 

of cloth,’ etc. * seated on a horse.’ 

68-69, v:F[^r ^—Dhata and VidlnUa or the two 

forms (aspects ) of Prakriti, the material cause of the universe, 
STffrr^r ni^frrf^r ( understood )-the white and the black 
threads represent day and night. , i. e. the wheel having 
twelve spokes. ' the wheel of time ’, the circum¬ 

ference of which represents the year and the twelve spokes, 
the twelve months, etc.-the six boys represent the six 

seasons, the deity of rain. Parjanya is a deity distinct 

from Indra, though both of them have much in common. In the 
Rigveda, Parjanya is mentioned a distinct deity and celebrated 
in three hymns, ^ ^ the horse is Agni (the 

deity of fire). W 5 ;p:- 55 ?n% 9U.’ ‘ to purify/+ofgr 

a Krit. affix denoting ^ agent. ’ 
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70. ' the elephant of gods/ i. e. Airavata* 

«• ^ those who number three times 
ten. ^ ^ The thrice-ten ' is a name of the gods taken collectively. 
Generally, the gods are spoken of as thirty-three and not thirty. 
They are the 12 .<^dityas, the 8 Vas'us^ the 11 Kudras, Prdja- 
pati, and Vashat-kdra. Mallinutha ( on Ktm. III. 1 ) explains 
f^!(T fts r%nf^T »• ^ those having a triple 

existence or standard. ^ S'^* ,-Probably, the 

sago q-cff;? was the first to tame wild elephants; or JTrrff: 
iff for an elephant resembles a cloud in colour and size. 

cf- iit; 'the destroyer of 

( the enemies ' ) towns/ i. e. Indra, who is described in the 
Kig-veda as having destroyed the towns of his enemies, i. e. 
the clouds. + ^ + (sr), a AViV. snilix, before which- 

the 3 T of the noun forming the object of the root with which 
it is combined inserts the syllable The alBx is added 
to the roots ^ and ^ after the words 5 ^ and respectively- 
See Com^ the nectar : the ambrosia^ ’ the food of the 

gods, which has made them immortal. The story how the gods 
W'on the Amriia is given in the next Parva. 

—‘You were fortunate in eating it, ^ i. e. it was because you 
had eaten it that you were not slain in the land of the Nagas. 

71. Mhe choicest boon or favour.^ 

lit, ^ on account of enmity towardsTakshaka*/ /. e. being 
bitterly hostile to Takshaka. —Uttanka went to 

King Janamejaya to rouse him to revenge himself on Takshaka 
who had killed his father, Parikshit. The story is given in 
the next Parva, st. 108-85. 

72. SjfiT^r otc., construewt 

—* O king, those Kslmtriyas who aie void of the 
feeling of revenge, ( or who have no enmities ) never become 
the abode of glory/ 1 . e. those, who, being born as Kshatri- 
yas, do not tahe revenge for the wrongs done to them, never 
win glory. < who entertain hostility 

to no one.’ 

73. etc.,—‘It is behoves you to sot about re¬ 
venging yourself on him.^ 

74. Construe: 

3Tf%OT ( SJlir: 

STTj nw ftwif ‘ with ( ». e, on account of) the quick 



movements of liis knitted eye-brows, which looked like the 
ourls of smoko.' e. 3TT%^?f ( 

( 3TIir: enveloped by wind (with the curls of smoke y. 

The king is compared to fire, the words of Uttanka which 
inflame his anger, to wind, and the inoveinenls of lus knitted 
eye-brows to curls of smoke. Just as the wind fans the fire 
and envelopes it with smoko before it blazes forth, so the 
words of Uttanka roused the King^s wrath, as could bo seen 
from his knitted eye-brows—the wrath which was soon to 
burst forth in bitter revenge. 

The Pausliya-parva ought properly to end with this St. 
for with the no:xt St. begins the siory of the Pauloma-parva. 

75. i. c, ^ the previous history of his own 
family/ i. e. the family descended from Bhrigu. 

76. Construe: (=7^) ?f^cTr 

srRmp 'beloved^ 

wife ' ( from 1 P., • to love ) r/ 

£agh. 2. 3.j iTc^r^lr 4. n=r^r*- 

qualifies etc.—^ Vanquislied by her eyes, the 

female deer of the penance grove lost their lustre ( or beauty)/ 
♦. e, the eyes of Pulomii were so very brilliant and large that 
they excelled even the eyes of the female deer. — 

U«r^P ^T: I'^TrtTTT eff:? ‘ the female deer of the 

ponance-grove. ’ 

77. qrr^f Rr^im, Loc. Abs. \ 

. ^TUff: ^ whose ^^only) adorn¬ 

ment was her beauty. ’ 

78. etc. The demon, Pulomii, resolved :to carry 

ofi Puloma, went first into the room of the holy fire and asked 
Agni whether Puloma, who had been betrothed to him by her 
father before she was given to Bhrigu, was not properly 
his wife. Agni told him that, though Puloma had been 
first betrothed to him, she was given by father to Bhrigu 
with due rites in his ( Agni's ) presence and was, therefore, 
properly Bhrigu^s wife. ^ languid on account of 

pregnancy. ’ 

g^RR-The child in the womb was so very enraged 
that he dropped down from it. Hence he was called 
( frS l A, Uo drop down’.) 

3T5Tcj: ^ XTHi refulgent 

like the fire at the dissolution of the world. ’ 
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80. «T^r: m 

{ a ); ' formed of her the drops of her tears.^ 

—This name was given to tho river hy Brahmd, 
as it had followed the path of his son^s wife ( 

fFsrsrsrrf^l—^Fd. ^ sin/ 

SI- ^T^Wr ^ rTrjJT'y ^ having come to know of it, and 
moreover, having actually seen it ( i. e. what had happened )/ 
When Blirigii returned^ he learnt from his wife the circum¬ 
stances under which the child was born. Being told that 
Agni had informed the demon Puloma that she was Bhrigu's 
wife, he cursed the deity to be all devouring, —^piif 

‘ ^ tale-bearer; informer.' ^oi^q is an Aluk Tatp. 
Compound. When a noun in the hoc. is compounded with a 
verbal diirivative.^, and the whole ( i. c. the compound ) is a 
name, takes place in most cases ‘ ( ^Tier — 

Pan. VI. ). qualifies ^ 5 :^— 

^‘y ^ refulgent as fire.^ 

82. ^ having liecome all-dovouring. ^ 

3 T?^ iffT;,—‘ disappeared * from the world. Agni, when, 
cursed by Bhrigu to be all-devouring^» said that he could, 
under that curse, no more think of carrying^ oblations to tho 
Devas and the Pitris, and therefore withdrew himself from 
all places in the world. srrHS'f ^ attained a position of 
pre-eminence or glory. • .-When Agni had disap¬ 

peared from the world, all creatures were very much 
distressed for want of fire. The gods and the ri^kis^ therefore, 
approached Brahmd, and told him of the calamity that had 
befallen the world, Brahma then called Agni to his presence 
and gently asked him to resume his functions, bestowing on 
him the boon that he would thenceforth: become the purifier 
of everything burnt in his dames, and that ^his flames only and* 
not his body would devour all things.' Being thus practically 
freed from the curse, Agni then resumed his functions. 

83. Chyavana was so called as ho 

had been had dropped down from his mother's 

womb. + ( 3 ?^? ), a Krit. affix, showing * agency. ' 

ffCT, t. fl. of Pramati. 

84. HBTTy—Properly speaking, she was not Rum's wifej 

she had only been betrothed to him. —the sago 

liad brought up sr^TSTT; who, as a child, had bean 
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>dropped by her mother Menaka near his hermitage. 
venomous serpent. ^ ‘beloved. ^ — 

^ brought her back to life by giving up half of his own life to 
her. ^ The story in the Mhh, is thus: Ruru once happening 
to see Pramadvara, fell in love with her. They were soon 
betrothed. A few days before the date fixed for their nuptials, 
Pramadvar^ was bitten by a serpent and died. Ruru, beside 
himself with grief, went to a deep forest and loudly bewailed 
the loss of his intended bride. A messenger from heaven, 
moved with pity at Ruru^s woo, came down and told him 
that hi^ Jiaiwe, would revive, if he gave up to her half of his 
o\^Ti life. Ruru at once agreed, and Pramadvarfi, endued with 
a moiety of his life, rose up as from a slumber. 

85. ^<ffrrv?%5Eprcr:—H:, ‘ Bolely 
intent on extirpating serpents', {lit, ^ whose one vow was 
the destruction of serpents.' ). 

8C. ^ of poisonless serpent. 

^iroft'With 
a staff in hishand.^ tgr^:.~When struck by Ruru, the prayed 
to him to spare his life, saying that he was only a Dunduhha^ 
and therefore, a snake only in name. Thereupon Ruru asked 
him who he was that had been thus metamorphosed, 
etc,-* writhing or coiling his body in fright.' Htiy, the body 
of a serpent. 

87. ill apposition with cTPR, —qualifies 

tFrm?TT,—“ «iade of ( the blades of ) grass. ' 3T^ dM-* 

^CT-f 3Ttit, a Tad, affix, before which the first vowel of the 
word takes its Vriddhi substitute. P-P* of ? 

• to frighten,' causal of g'R 4 P. ‘ to fear. ' 

(hood) 3 tRcT ^ler ’TT^r? qpr^r-h?^. ? a possessive Tad, aflBx. 

88. —As Khagama was 

frightened by Sahasrapdt with a mock serpent, he cursed him 
to be a fuf «r. ‘ deliverance from the curse, ^ 

». e. by Khagama. 

80. long-continued, i, f\ deep*seated hostility. 

m fr^T:> After jt[, the augment 3 T of the Aorist is dropped. 
2nd lineConstrue: f^STT^rt Cf. 

3Tfi%r ^ ^ I fTWeSHOT^: BfRT 

I *wfir?r ii.^ fr ¥ 

if w i ^ssnroisiift sT^Hf 'Tf^Tr?j5f i 

% SS ll-.i»/JA.-Adi. xni, 13-17. 
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^'0. ?T^t,-S 0 e the next Parva. 

■PTfSTW:, ft=T ( srrfrr )-rr rRf, ‘ through wrath for his father’s 
slaughter. ’ 3Trwr%*I> See the next Parva. 

91. The Astika Parva. is the 

name of a family, so called because its membors led the 
life of waudoring mendicants. The never lived for 

more than one night in one particular place. ‘ 
lit. ‘constantly wandering’ from qr, ‘ to go, ’ with the Krit. 
affix m, showing •' disposition, ’ before which the root takes 
reduplication. “ qr?TT^tr®lf 

qf^:, fi«fT ‘ siwq-r =7T»i sri^orr an'tfjf- 

s-4m?rr*nwgT5rn3?^T?rfa ’ ’’-Nil. 

—Tills name is thus derived in the Mhk ^— 

jft’TJTrcf i mr? ii 

ffiiror (tq^fqa i srigq fini u 

—Adi. 40, 3-4. ‘ 3tr;f-5Tg'‘. ^rF-^T?r nw 

sFriTrf:^i,sjfqi?rr?'q»rr«ifi; fT?q%qfTq?rr ?^q»r 

». «• was so called, because he reduced 

(iT^) his dreadful ,or huge body ( qrf^ ) by severe penances. 
5f?r^Tfr—slfT'4?:, dfSivqqin qaiTM 5r^=Jqff fl^iFTn%. ‘sifcT- 
fRfqTTsTf'q f?i'^qqqqT: 

‘ hanging by a bunch of the Ftrn»a grass.' qf^uf, a 
kind of fragrant grass ( Marathi, qrr^T qisr ). pTfrrJRR ; (his) 
‘ ancestors ’. Jjfqqr'—Sfff qion iiqf fTR , ‘ whoso support 
( ». e. the bunch of the J’^irana grass ) was eaten r.p by a rat. ’ 
•‘ 31? vieTrar^Rr??? sxq qR<n?frT^ 

g;rqqx: Jiaf (=qg-(^q}) ^jj^rq;:, 3r«(qr?rqT?t5>qfqRirt 

qi^qq? sqr^cTfqg^-A’t/.. i. e. the fate of a 
family, the hast member of which had no issue, is hero described 
by a metaphor; the qlqiifRTq stands for the family-group, the 
fibre by which they are hanging, for -sxxfcpr? himself, the 
for the all-devouring Time, and the q^r^q; for this terrestrial 
world, and sTvffgiqfq. for the wretchedness which the ancestors 
felt lest they should sink into hell on the extinction of their 
family, q; r%!rRq^'Pf?qiqq i q^ff q^q}% % 

??RfipqR?qn%prT? u qqiswrs^ sxtr i qr^ 

q<qi%% qi^: ii ?RRq«tcT qRJTr%crp i 

?^?Rq^qf^r ii q? Iqqnrl- qo 

afifd??: I qinii wRr qq ?5T?«r! ii ? ? qqRtr qs? 

^T'PTcr ^ I qrxpFTt qq-fg®? *F?iMRq%?Rrq: ii nqrqmw 
■^TRft«rra qtaPT i flF5rg5n»i:^pspr5ffqf?%irt: ii —3fbh. Jiu. 
3 B. M. N. 
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45, 23~.28. ’Jr^Tcr^, 'who 

had told them his uamo and family. ^ 

51 ^’Q^cTT^: tT? ' whose thread in the form of 

meritorious offspring is ( being ) cut asunder on account your 
(vow of) celibacy.' —JTg*rq?rc7 gT- 'cf^ 

' overcome or attacked by the rat in the form of the Great 
Time. ’ The thread by which the ancestors of Jaratkaru were 
hanging and which was being eaten away by the rat represents 
Jaratkaru himself, who had adopted asceticism. Eaten up 
by Time ( the rat ), he too would sink with them into hell, 

^ for whether it is asceticism, or sacrifice or other holy acts, 
they arc all inferior and cannot bo equal to a son.’ (rfqr 

l rlTcT ^ ticTc^T I —MIL 

Adi.y 45. 30-31. ) 

95. Construe: fTri: ‘ ^ 

^ ‘ he made up 

his mind to take a wife; he resolved on marrying. ’ 

—* accepting of a wife ’ /. e. marriage. gvnW— 

" of my own n;-sme’; ‘ wliose name is 

the same as mine.’ ^ on the coiidition, ’ that ho would 

marry only a bride wiio had the same name as his. According 

to the 3Ibjfi., Jaratkaru, laid two other conditions, viz. that 
the bride must come to him as a gift, and that ho should not 

have to maintain her. See jlfhh. Adi. 40. 7-9. 

96. ^ after a long timeAfter having promised 
his ancestors that he would marry and beget offspring for 
their salvation, JaratkAru roamed over the earth, in search of a 
bride. He grew old, but did not get a wife. One day, ho went 
into a forest and thrice begged in a loud voice for a bride, 
whereupon Vdsuki, the king of serpents, appeared and offered 
him his sister. Learning from Vasuki that her name was the 
same as his, daratkaru accepted her. 

lit, ^through the ordering of fate,’ i. e. ^ by a lucky 
coincidence. ’ ' who did not bog ’ ( for a wife ), i. e. 

without begging for a wife. This does not agree with the 
story in the Mbh. as given above. IFr5Tr#^““WT# 
cTT^, ' who had the same name as his. ’ ' of controlled 

passions ’; ' ascetic. ’ 

97. 5n‘W>S^ir^,—' who got his name from the words (of bis 

father) viz, ^ the embryo is there. ’ p 
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3TT^, p. p. of with 3Tr, ‘ to take, to get \ Cf. 
fc^cT i 

cT^ il —MbL Adi, 48, 20. Jaratk^tru when he married 
Vasuki^s sister, made an agreement with her that he would 
stay with her only so long as she did not say or do anything 
displeasing to him. One day, as ho lay asleep in her lap, the 
sun was about to sot. The wife seeing that the time of his 
evening j)rayors was passing away, gently aroused him* 
But daralkarii took insult at this and left her never to return. 
However, before he departed, he told her that she was 
pregnant and ‘ that the being in her w'omb was a great Bishi, 
great and virtuous, and a master of the Veda and the Vedangas.^ 
jfrqRr —a rrt-? 

, ‘who neutralised (or removed) the 
the eurse of their mother on all the serpents \ How the 
serpents incurred the curse of their mother and how that curse 
was neutralised is described in the rest of this Parva. 

9 K. 3Tr°Tr‘'..— jrftnm or 5^10111% ^ 

95 ‘skilled in narrating the Purauas or ‘well-versed, 

in the Purinas and Akhyanas ( i. e. historieal stories).’ 

' 3Tris3iR 5 «Ff5ni?r¥icifr^t. ’ cy. giffrer 

S'^Fnllf-en: STF'^^r^S I— -l/ii/nn’. 2. 

0'.'.^ ^Oonstruc.—) qVt ^tF ^-iirgs t''^JTcFr‘q vt^: q;^rjcrw 
UM x^^:, in apposition with 

^ of Brahma, born from his right 

thumb ( acc. to the Mhh. and the Puninas ). He is one of 
the Prajapjttis, and is regarded as their chief, the whole 
animate and inanimate creation having been brought into being 
by bim at the command of Brahma. With a view to propagate 
the animate creation, lie first begot 5000 sons, who, however, 
through the mischief of Narada, disappeared never to return, 
Daksha, then, begot 60 daughters, of whom gave 13 to 
Kas'yapa. The wives of Kas'yapa hfid a very numerous and 
diversified progeny, gods, demi-gods, demons, men, beasts, birds, 
serpents etc.—in fact, all living beings, Kas'yapa is thus the 
first progenitor of the animate creation. His wife. Aditi, gave 
birth to the Adilyas,-Vishnu, Indra,. and others. The demons^ 
i. e, the Daityas and the Dilnavas, were his sons by bis wives* 
Diti and Danu respectively. Kadru became the mother of the 
Ndgas, and Vinata, of Aruiia and Garuda. All the beasts and 
birds are the descendants of Kas'yapa and his wives, T&mr&^ 
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Krodhavas'a. and Surabhi. The Gandharvas are the progeny 
of Arishtd, and the Yakshas, the Munis, and the Apsarasas, 
of Khasil. See VisL P. I, 15 and 20. Once 

Kas'yapa, mightily pleased with Kadru and Vinatd, offered 
them boons. Kadru wished to have one thousand snakes as 
her sons, all of equal might; while Vinata, asked for only 
two sons who would be equal in strength and prowess to all 
the sons of Kadru put together, 3TH' ‘ an embryo, 

as is peculiar to birds.’ i. e. an embryo in the form of an egg? 

Of. I t 

\\—Adi. 10, I'h 

100. before her own eggs produced anything. 

‘ through jealousy, ’ nr ‘ through impationce. ’ 
lui. srg^oT ‘on 

account of breaking op' ii the egg ])efore it was developed y 
as the egg was prematurely batched. ’ 3r^: 

*' thighless. ’ i. v, with the lower part of his body undeveloped; 
( < I il/W.-Adi. 10.17). 

He is represented as h.:lding the office of the charioteer of the 
sun. IJe is the dawn personiHed. Aruna cursed 

his mother that she would become a slave of her rival. 
Kadru. Ho, however, relented and said that her next son 
would deliver her from the bondage. Bee Mhh. Adi, 10,18-20^ 
102, i. e. Kadru and Yinata. ffsqf f- 

^ the celestial horse. I, e. , who had risen out of the 

milk-ocean which was, at that time, being churned by 
the gods and the demons. He was appropriated by Indra,, 
the king of the gods. —3-^?«?rer 

3Tr^r-?T 3TuiiT%, ‘ the waters of the milk-ocean 

occupied by ( i, c, churned with) the great ]\fundara 
(mountain).’ The story of the eburniiig of the ocean for the 
Amrita by the gods and the demons is told with some 
variations in the liamayana, the Matiabharfita, and the 
Puranas. Of yore (in the Satya-Yuga), the gods feeling 
their Tveakness, having been vanquished by the demons ( acc. 
to the Vltih, P,, being shorn of all their glory and prowess 
by a curse of the sage, Durvasas ), sought the protection of 
Yishnu. and besought him for renewed vigour and immortality. 
Vishnu directed them to unite with their foes, the demons, 
and churn the milk-ocean for the Amrita (which would 
bestow immortality on them ) and other precious things which- 
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had been lost in the previous deluge (n'OT)* He asked 
them to take Mount Mandara for a ehurning-stick, and 
Vdsuki, the serpent, for a rope. Thus directed by N&rdyana, 
the gods induced the demons to join them and set about the 
work. First, the mountain Mandara was uprooted by 
Ananta (6'esiia) and set on the back of the Great Tortoise 
( Vishnu himself who had placed himself at the bottom of the 
milk-ocean as the pivot for the churning-staff). Then the 
gods and the demons twisted Vdsuki round the mountain^ 
and dividing into two parties, each took an end of the snake 
as a rope. The gods held Vasuki by tiie tail, and the demons 
by the head. Thus tlicy churned the ocean until the following 
fourteen * jewels ^ ) arose from it(1) Soma# 

the moon, (l^) Lakshml, the goddess of fortune and beauty, 
and the consort of Vishnu; (3) Sura, goddess of wine; (4) 
f.Tcchais'ravas, the seven-headed model; horse; (”>) Kaustubha, 
the celebrated jewel worn by Vishnu; (C) Ihirijata, the celestial 
tree; (7) Surabhi, the cow of plenty; (S) Bhanvantari, the 
physician of the gods bearing the jar containing (9) the 
Amrita. (10) Airdvata, the white, seven-trunked, model 
(dephanl; (11) Hahihala, the deadly poison, which Siva 
swallowed, as it threiitened to burn up the whole world. 
Only those jewels are mentioned in the Mbh. Tlie remaining 
three are:—(12) Rambhd and other Apsarasas, (13) the 
S'drriga Dhanus, the famous bow of Vishnu, and ;14) Sankha, 
the conch of victory. The order in which these ^ jewels ^ 
emerged from the ocean differs in the rtiim., the Mbh. and the 
PurdUas. 

103~0‘1. Those two s'lokas form a Construe:— 

in 

^T5TTf, ^ 

3T9?Tr?c6t €jtc., See the note a])ove. ^engaged in^; 

^endeavouring to. ^ ^lualifies in the 2nd 

line of the next st. 

" the ornament of the lord of Chandi (i. «. S'iva). 

—Tbe name is given to Pdrvati or Durgd, especially 
with reference to the form she assumed for the destractiou 
ol tho Asura, Mahisha. > in apposition with 

-S' iva is represented as wearing the moon on hi® 
matted hair as an ornament, and hence he is called 

etc. See the com. for a different interpreta- 
tion of mt: Wf ?l^, or 305 ; 
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^ he who has the hare in his lap/ or ^he wha 
has the hare for his mark,' t. u. the moon. The spots on 
the moon are popularly supposed to resemble the form of a 
hare or deer. Hence the moon is called ?rfT^r|; , 
etc. 

celebrated jewel worn by Vishnu on his bosom. the 

goddess of fortune and beauty, and the consort of Vishnu* 
She is said to have gone to Vishnu as soon as she had come 
out of the ocean. (r%s?T;i-r?^p:^i:rrr I 

^Ert^^Rf ws- P. T. 9. 103. ) -the 

physician of the gods. He came out of the ocean, bearing a 
white jar containing the Amrita. Hence he is called 
He is regarded as a teaclier of the medical science, and the 

author of the Ayurveda, the nectar. ^ ^ the 

king of horses i. e. the seven-headed white horse 

of Indra. )•—All the above-mentioned ^ jewels \ 

with the exception of g-^f^ were appropriated by the gods. 

lOo. After the fourteen jewels were churned 

out of the ocean, a terrific war comniencBd between the Devas 
and the A suras for the possession of the Amrita. The Asuras, 
however, succeeded in seizing upon their desired object^ 
Thereupon Vishnu assumed the form of a ravishing beauty 
( who by her wiles got possession of the Ambrosia, 

and carried it oil to the gods, who drank of it in haste, while 
yet the hostilities wore going on. Feeing that the prize had 
fallen into the hands of the gods, the Asuras made a fierce 
attack on them, but the gods, who had become powerful by the 
draught of the Amrita and who were aided secretly by 
Vishnu himself, worsted their foes and put them to rout. The 
victorious celestials, then, returned to Heaven with the 
Amrita, which they kept guarded with sedulous care. 

106 . Construe:—-^ cT: %cT: Tiff: 

^FtT^niFRcr RK: 

the disguise of a god.^ note on 

st. 70 above, a Danava, son of Viprachitti and Sinhik4, 

He insinuated himself among the gods and drank some of 
the Amrita, but the sun and the moon detected him and 
informed Vishnu, who cut ofi his head with his disc, before 
he had swallowed the Amrita. RTF 

^ in which the Ambrosia had ( only ) reached the throat*/ 
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i. €, while yet it had not gone beyond his throat (or before it 
had been swallowed ). 

107, ‘detected; made known. ^ rrt[?:rci[? ^through 
enmity towards them/ i. e. towards the sun and the moon. 

^ swallows them on the Parvati, i, e, at the times of 
conjunction and opposition (causing eclipses). the day 

of opposition or conjunction ( t. e, either the new moon day or 
tho full moon day) on wliich an eclipse takes place. In 
astronomy, lhahu is the ascending node causing the eclipse. 

^I'he head of llahu, as it had tasted the Amrita, became 
immortal, and it is supposed to wreak vengeance on the sun 
and the moon by occasionally swallowing them. The trunk was 
placed in the stellar region, and is called Ketii (the descending 
node ). H/ihu is also considered as one of the planets. 

108. The story of being told, the thread 

of the principal story is resumed in this st. — 

3Tg?fir[ + a Krit. 

aftlx ), ‘risen from (the) water (of the ocean ).^ — 

water, ' 3 Tcg ^ ^cTIfff '—Amar. Of. 

—Kad. ir»:) ; Vr \--Uttar, C). 21. 

?T 3?*^—*. ** Ivadrij and Vinata. 

—qr; i of coloiir?’ '(W^ It 

1 + . a Krit affix b(‘iore which the vowel of 

the root takes Vriddhi), ‘wantonly, wilfully/ though 
they knew the <.*olour of the horse. 

100. (?F I%nT SFffTrn) 

^ having a black tail ; black in its tail. ^ ( hair) 

^ hairy tail. ' q-^ ect. Tho wager ( ) was 

that she, whose Avords should prove to bo uiitrue, was to 
become the shiA’e of the other. — 

t, €. the contention, viz: * '. 

110. s?i’?5'srJTR?Rr —^ wricked mind. ^ 5:c'TqiT?^:=3TH5r<T“ 

111. Construe: * fir^^ 3 ^fg: q; 3 ;?cT^: ^ 

cT^T^T^ ^1^(11^. Rcf'cr^-ft-cT^?; ? ‘ to perform ^ 
(as a sacrifice or any other rite)/ Cf, qsfyvF: 

<^'tc. Kum. 2, 47; r^^]q RcTntT^t iffOT^^q- 1 - 
S'aL 7. 34. !Tt^r?5^TnT^qr—(^FcTT) ^TT cT^TT, 
in wrath at the refusal. ^ 

112. — i, e. by those who had not refused to carry 
‘Out their motherwishes. According to the J/JA., all 
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the N4gas after consulting together resolved to obey their 
mo therms command, in the hope of being released from the 

curse.—( See Mi, 22, 1-3 ). 3 ?%% Loc. Abe. 

The serpents became hairs on the tail of Ucchais'raeas. 

‘ by the work of the serpents \ If we adopt the 
reading it should be interpreted as sfroSTT^rt 

%: (in the preceding line), * who acted 
like hairs.^ This reading is preferable, as it makes clear 
how the horse was made to look black, but: it cannot be 
adopted, as it would lead to the adj. ( 

) being far removed from the noun it qualifies ( ) 

TT^: —JT^:g-qf i-^nr the deriv. of ^ ^'acc. to Mhh,j 

see nolo on st. 13i^ below. Cf, another name of Ganida. 

113-14. 'of a 

golden colour. ’ Garuda is represented as having a white face, 
an aquiline nose, red wings, and a golden body. —^33^ 

fkirm: Ifmm: st^T-cT: rf^^: 'whose 

boundless prowess was manifested by the glowing mass of his 
lustre.' ^increasing (blazing) 

by ( being fed with ) plentiful clarified butter. ' is thus 

distinguished from ( ghee ):—P4lcl, 

^(T I * of fire '. rTJJ.qrnmfr!, from with 

the suffix 3TRqi. In the Mhh.^ (lanida is thus described ;— 

i ii 

Adi. 23. 6-7. ^rfU’JTR: etc.—The gods seeing the dazzling 
figure of Garuda took him for Fire. When Agni told them 
who it was they had mistaken for him, they approached 
Garuda and sang his praises. Then Garuda diminished his body 
and flew, with Aruna on his back, to the house of his mother 
which was situated on the other side of the ocean. 

il5. —One day, after Garuda had gone 

to his mother. Kadrii asked Vinata to carry her to the abode 
of the Nfigas. Thereupon Yinata, slave as she was^ took 
Kadru on her shoulder. Garuda also, at the request of his 
mother, took the snakes on his back. 
qualifying ef^T 

defeated by an artful wager i. e, defeated in a 
wager by means of a trick, viz, turning the tail of Uchchai- 
s'ravas black by covering it with the ( black ) snakes. 
Garuda,—( of Kas'yapa ) srqcq 
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116, ii'rg^fSircr Seo note on the preceding st 

ftfWf Garuda is represented as the king of all birds. 

117. Con.strue:-~^f; 5?f[5rf gquj?f cTT^ 

gerr^- 

^ Near of the sun's 

chariot. ' Surya is represented as moving in a chariot drawn 
by seven horses, witii Anina for his Chfiriotecr. p p. of 

3?f with stPh? aco. to ‘ VII. 2 . 55. irrsr' — 

^cTT^* cTd ^r?ifTrg;> ^ made senseless by tho intense heat 
( of the sun ).' ( wings ) by 

Garuda q^rTf ^ the lord of the Maruts or gods. ' There 
is a curious story as to tho origin of the Marutii^ given in the 
Vhh^ P, Diti, one of the wives of Kas'yapa, having lost all 
her sons, asked a boon of her husband that she should have a 
eon of irresistible prowess, who would destroy Indra, Kas'yapa 
granted the boon witli this condition: that she must, with 
thoughts wholly pious and person wholly pure, carry the babe 
in her womb for a hundred years. Diti carefully observed this 
condition. But Indra who knew this, went to her and became 
her servant, always watching for his opportunity. In the last 
year, one day seeing that Diti had gone to bed without washing 
her feet, Indra divided with his thunderbolt the embryo into 
seven pieces, saying to the child, which cried very bitterly, 

* flCl* '—^ '• Didra then, in wrath, cut each of 

the seven portions into seven. These very pieces afterwards 
become the swift deities called Maruts | 

I ^15^ <‘iri fifr-’ fia) < ii 

l- ) St« VUh. P. J. 22. 29-40 ]. 

In the Rigveda^ the Maruts are represented as the storm-gods 
and intimate associates of Indra. The word, however, 

is used many times for ‘ gods ' in general. 

118 . —?iq ( §;%aT ) qqtqpf fl%:, cT^f 

^TH'i armqfq H ), ‘ whoso exhaustion from 

heat was removed by the show’er of torrents of rain pouered 
down by him ( Indra ); . 0 /* iiq f^Rg^r: q qqiHt 3^7qT: ri^f 
I?%: etc. * whose exhaustion from heat \vas removed by the 
downpour of the masses of clouds let loose ( in the sky ) by 
him ' qrfs? ‘ borne by Garuda. ’ 

119. wg-f etc.—When Garuda, who had brought 

the serpents to a beautiful island called was again 

asked by them to carry them to another place he asked hi^ 
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mother why he was to do their bidding. Vinatd then told him- 
her sad story. Garuda, therefore, went to the snakes and 
asked them what service rendered to them would free him 
from the bondage. The snakes replied that if he brought the 
Amrita for them he would be liberated. 

crr^f^rW^. ‘ (continuing) till 

he brought the Ambrosia * ( hoods ) ^f?cT 

" from the serpents ’. srifecT: 3^1^ 

^ who had set about obtaining it. ’ 

liiO. Construe: firrcT:. STfri 3U3mi ’awS 

grr^; ( stct: ) 'tr i%^ ^rPTf^^r- wsrar ‘by my 

power’ ; ‘by force.^ ^ tell me what I am to eat.' 

121. 5yg-^p 3T-^Vn: ). ^<-on- 

sisting of Tinmerous families. ' Cf. * ^ st. 125. 

—R^r^,—m?J ' Xinhada is the 

general name given to the aboriginal tribes such as hunters, 
fishermen, etc. 

122. f^crr? —‘ midst of the fishermen. ^ 

^ 3{HX:. ' Con¬ 

sumed b}" the fire in the form of the body of a Brdhmana. '' 
etc.—Mhoy ) are not born again,/. c. they go to hell. 
sT^Tfr^T is looked upon as one of the five deadly sins that lead' 
a man to hell, sr^^TT ?I'^f=TFirq: I ^cT^T- 

II — M. *Sb 11. 55. 

123. Gen. Abs. ry?r^r‘syFR%—P* 
^ acts like a heated fish-hook/ i. (\ is as scorching as 

a heated fiah hook, a nominal verb formed from 

with the aifix ‘^ddcd to it. ;3'ff^5r^ ; 

^ with (>., * to tear up. ’ 

124. FT: ‘ who has not omitted 
or neglected his Sandhya adoration/ i. (\ the morning^ 
mid-day. and evening prayers which every Brahmana ought to 
offer. TFF'Crr? ^ by his ( Brahmana ) caste.’ 

125. q-^Rrjjq-( v: ) Tf^q T'qejTrnTfr: aTJfgr'q: 
is: ‘agitating the sea with the flutter of his wings. 

126. ^r^r^TR; ‘of fishermen.’ rF^FTi^^lTJC.—5./. 

St. 121. 

128. nr^ri^tfr—tTfffr 3TT3n%^4r: ^'r- ‘ bugo; ’ or ^ 1 %: 

^4'r?cfr=engaged in great efforts ’ to overcome each other. 

sT^^FH ^J^JTTR siTF^: extending over 

many YojanasJ a measure of distance equal to 4 Krosas 
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8 or 10 miles, f^T 3?^- 
?ir^qr:,arrrJT^r 'irm ^ fl* 

iTf^T^fcT.—<>» Nirukta. 

129. —In the Mbh. they are mentioned as 

>sr5r''-~'*T?»ffviTirifI Tc^tf ^ on, account of a 

quarrel arising from partition of ( their) wealth, i. e. a quarrel 
relating to partition of tLcir paternal property. ^r’TfcI—The 
story, acc. to Mbh. is thus:—There lived, in olden times two 
Rishis, named Vibhavasu and Supratlka. The latter always 
urged his elder brother for a partition of thtdr paternal wealth. 
Vibhavasu tried to dissuade his younger brother from what 
he looked upon as an ill-advised stex). Seeing Snpratika deaf 
to his advice, Vibhiivasii tiew into a rage and cursed him that 
he would, for his greed, become an (dephant. Supratlka, too, 
cursed his brother to be a tortoise. Thus eursing each other, 
they were turned into those lower animals^ and were living in 
.a state of perpetual warfare with each other in the imnd at the 
time when Garuda was directed to it by his father. 

130-32, ‘ having agitated the pond, ’ i. e. 

in seizing them. i. e. in his claws, 

bunyan tree.’ nrf‘'irnT 2 [tr:. (with roots) 

3Tr?Tr?cf: ^ (feeling) a little fatigued. ’ ^ as 

soon as it was to ached; ^ or * being merely touched ; by mere 
touch. ’ —the wore the Valakhilyas, 

133. —The Ahllakhilyas are certain sages sixty 

thousand in number^ no bigger than a joint of the thumb, 
chaste, ])ious. and resplendent as the sun. 

U— Visk, 1\ I. 10. 11-12. —Garuda 

was afraid lest the ascetics should fall and thus be killed. Acc. 
to Mbh.j it was when Garuda rose on his wings, bearing the 
both the elephant and the tortoise, that the Yalakhilyas, tilled 
with wonder at this extra-ordinary feat of strength, gave him 
the name qqf I 

II — I\ 30. 7. All, thus explains the for¬ 
mation of the word.— 

* to fly." 

134-37. cy^^qr^—Wishing to save the sfros, Garuda went 
to Mount where Kas'yapa was engaged in austerities 

^ bewildered; perplexed, ’ not knowing what to do. 
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‘was torDienlcJ or pained. ' ^ through 

affection for his son.' 

^rfcl ?[%■, ‘child-loving*/ or jq-cjcf^affix, which is added 

in the sense of ‘ affection. ’ ^[cflf^rvirf — 

l‘F%' ^ practising penances.’ i, e, the branch. 

^f?T(Trf¥T^ ' <'"• having eaten the elephant and the tortoise. 

‘the abode of Indra, ’ i. c. Heaven. — 

3TI^W 3’?TcT‘ . ^ intent or bent on carrying off the 

ambrosia. ’ rFqr^( —The story, how through 

the ascetic powers of the grf^^s Garuda became the vanguisher 
of Indra is given below in st. 137-142. ^ 

3T?^F?ffrRT> ^ wlio bears the thunderbolt ’ i. e. Indra. 

< the lord- (of all birds:). ir^^^fFFrcT.r oue that 

moves in the sky,’ i\ e. a bird. a boon-giver to 

Vishnu. ’ see st. 140, 

138. ^EF^.—The sacrifice was performed by Kas'yapa from 

a desire for offspring. ( ^^ei: ^r^rtfrf: MhL) 

—The Reg'S are semi divine beings of great puri¬ 
ty and holiness, undesirous of progeny, victorious over death, 
and free from covetousness, love, and hatred. They are por- 
sessed of eight supernatural powers, called Rf^s—STfuiR 

^t'^rf rffr- rfIrt ^rf \ ^ ^frf^r'T- 

TR’fFT U The errors are the celestial minstrels, whose duty it 
is to amuse the denizens of heaven with panegyrics of gods, 
heroes, etc. ‘ the requisites for the sacrifice. ^ 

RFWRg RRTTb - what is <‘olloctod or brought together for 
any act. btr-f^cF^, [ R 3?FR ( stoppage ) ^^FFfi; cF’RF ‘ <'ea- 
selessly; continuously.’ ST^nT^F-? ‘without being prevented, i,e, 
out of deference for their exalted position, they would, as one 
would expect, have been prevented from doing the menial work; 
but the sacrifice being a ceremony performed by their father, 
( see note on st. 09 ), they voluntarily assisted in it and no 
one thought of preventing them from doing so. 

130. load of sacred fuel.’ 3 ^%! 

3f5r?F,—|vj 7 A , no kindle and Krlt affix. qffRfifvrH 
qualifies ‘ mountain-like. ' 

Indra. Vritra was a demon killed by Indra. He is re«- 
presented in the Rigveda to be an atmospheric demon, 
and the chief adversary of Indra, for whose slaughter that 
deity is said to have been born. Hence Indra got one of 
his most distinctive epithets, viz. From the descrip- 
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•tions in the RLgveda of f=r and his fight with ludra, it becomes 
clear that fjT was a personification of drought. 

140. ar|Sfi”—qtj art, BfifT’trnr ^i^terr’a:* 

‘ of the height of the forepart of the thumb / t. e. as small in 
size as a joint of the thumb, ^rSft’J-'height: stature’—fr. 
with t and 2 P., ‘ to rise. ’ 

Tcirww m vrrr: ^fril-^rPr 3T»r^f% 

^'rf frn3C—' whoso pigmy bodies were pressed down ( i, e. were 
sinking under) the load which Avas but a small stick of Palas'a. 

—' a small Palas'a stick. ’ Only wood of certain 
trees is used as fuel for the sacred fire. Of these, the Palas'a 
{ ‘ 'foSH ’ in Marathi ) is one. The pigmy Valakhilyas could 
hardly sustain the burden of a single stick of Palfis'a, which 
they were bringing .as their contribution to the fuel for the 
sacrificial fire. 3T§^5ir, a dimininutive of sif, aiff + ( ^ )? 

a dimininutive Taddhita suffix. 

141. Acc. pi. of pres. part, of fl?-/ 1 P. -to 
sink down’, (jual fjr^ in the preceding verso. 

‘as if in the ocean.’ HPT: ^irffHPT:. jff'sq^— 

'in a small puddle;’ lit, in the (piautity o^ water sufficient to 
fill an impression made by a cow’s foot, in the ground. 5 T?n- 
■fsyr’? qnal. cTR; in the preceding st. :^r m—‘ who possibly; ’ 
‘ who, indeed.’ ^ is added to interrogative pronouns and its 
derivatives in the sense of ‘ possibly ' indeed. ’ 

142. ffw, ( from + rr ), ' a sacrifice. ' 51=51%^, ‘ com* 

mencod, ’ or ‘ performed. ’ ‘ vanqui¬ 
sher of Indra.’ —hero shows purpose or motive. 

143. ?r5il>TRR , • owing to their ( .superhuman ) power, ’ 

i. e. the power of their penances. iTRu-g-, — qualifies ’ 

‘ surrounded by a Imtidred suns. ’ Garuda 
of dazzling splendour is f.ancied to be Mount 3feru, the golden 
mountain, as it were, in motion, surrounded by a linndred suns. 
:Acc. to the Puriinas, the sun, the moon, all the planets and 
stars revolve round jtfern vvliich forms the centre of the earth. 
Moru is described in the Puran.as to bo one solid mass of gold 
imbedded with various gems, .and like the cup of a lotus in 
shape, all the dwipas (the continents of the earth ) spreading 
round it like lotus petals. The Fleavon of Indra is 

situated on its peak which is also the residence of Brahmi as 
well as of the celestial spirits such as the Gandharvas, Siddhaa, 
etc. (See Fisk. P. 11. 2.7-9 ). 

4B.M. N, 
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' in motion, moving 51 % ^g^q: *, ST^T 

( 3 T ), ; 5 rffq[=TT^ + qf;^ the term, of the Frequentative, before 
which qq; is reduplicated. 

144-4G. These stanzas form what is called a as 

they form one grammatical sentence, g'r^q’f g5rqfir[% 

fsnsrqffiT^: Tired at his triumph/ ^having 

thrown into confusion. ’ i** the architect 

of the gods and maker of their weapons. lie is represented as 
having revealed the (i, c. the science of arcliitecture) 

and mechanics. qualilies —*\vho guarded 

the So7va /. e. the Amrita. 

q^TI^TT—qual. qjjrqr: q: STT^iq: cT^RTri; 

^q, ^rising on account of the flutter of liis wings\ 

Trq’qr—qnal. ^c^i^qqr. having for its object 

—'having defeated or annihilated/ iTr^TS^Tirr,— 

( wrfqqr ) ''the two snalvos (stationed) for guarding’ the 

Amrita. Garuda blinded them with the dust raised by llutloring 
his wings, because their eyes had the power of reducing to ashes 
any one on whom they fell. ( q^^qqqqi | 

^ ii -id/. ^;3,7.) 

object to if= 5 ffq—the cage in which the jar of the Amrita was 
kept. In the Mbh. it called ). 

qualifies qrq;, round 

which a great wlioid was revolving, ' q^fq^—q 

1 qRqq-qqR^^ qp^qqriqqRq^ 11 - Adi. 

33. 2. q^qfqqb * Fired by his own might/ 0 ?' ^ proud of his 
strength/ 

147. qrqqqrqr^' i>^>th aod qq[ 5 [R* 

qualifies f^q*, in apposition with qrq^jrvR:,—'the 

>Supreme liiiler, liord.’—an epithet of the Supremo Being. 

%• fF lo; 10 . 12 . /iV. The husband 

of Kamala ( Lakshmi)/ t. e, Vishnu. 

148. —[ sr-cTf^q (?77r7^q qi^O 1> at ( your) ^self- 

deniaF or ^ freedom from greod.^ Garuda did not taste the 
Amrita, even though it was in his possession, qqfr*^— 
qcnrrqf Oh lord of birds \ qqq-qqg (flying) 

?|% qqq: or qqgr; 

149. gv^T fqqr etc.,—<May I be immortal without 
( drinking ) the Ambrosia. ^ rT^qR: etc. '(always) seated above 
you/ 1 . e, as your ensign on the flag-staff. 
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150. 'All will be ( as you desire )\ frr^af: 

ST’Tc^j' 5^r^? 3011 of Trikalia ( Kas'yapa)., i, e, Garuda. 

151. etc.—c! i 

^ H Mhh.y-Adi. 33. IC. ^:t®r 

gf^orn—^with the thunderbolt by tlio thunderbolt-bearer. ‘ 
fr%=3[-^^ 3TRfr ?r%. The is said to have been made of the 
bones of the Ilishi Dadhtchi, The story^ acc. to Mbh. and 
the PuranaSj is that the sage devoted himself to death that 
the gods miglit make of his hones a weapon that might defeat 
Vritra and other demons. The weapon was fashioned by 
Vis'vakarnni, the architect of the gods, and became known as 
the Vajra. This legend is also found in the Higycda, with 
some variation. 

151^. * ^^ the Vajra be respected/ in 

as much as it is made of the borne- of a great Rishi like 
Dadhichi. See tlie note on hi the preceding st. ('J\ 5R*^^r|R 

1 ^ cH'1 ^ sfTci^rfr u 

~MhL, Adi 33. 20. 

153. Rr%^*T, < humbled b for, bis with which he had 

defeated the demons prov(‘d ineffective against Garuda. 
Indra; therefore, made an offer of friendship to Garuda, who 
gladly accepted it. ‘for the serpents^. 

?ftiT II RRfiq^fltr I r^iTT?T«[ 

II— "i.n-io. 

154. ?cfjx:, the bird, i. e. Gaiudti. ‘ according 

to the religious ordinance/ i, e. after performing ablutions and 
certain religious rites. ‘freed from 

the bondage^ in which lie and his mother were. 

155. ^rrJrs. Loc. Abs, ^rr’T^jcfrfTr? * who had boon 
previously permitted^ (by Garuda). See st. 153. rfri 3 [,— 

156. ‘ the seat or bed of Kus'a grass 

afr&imifrar: ( ?fct: ),‘-?WTr% fsTgiurm q«tt 
‘ having the ends of their tongues torn ( cut into 
two). ^ ‘ on account of wliicb.' JriSrffjrgfcTT^? ‘ became 

double-tongued ( fork-tongued ).* 

157. tr?f: i e, from the time they ( i, e, the Darhhas ) 

<same into contact with the Amrita. tjrrcTr ^ sacred- 

ness in the Havya and the Kavya. ' The Kusha grass is conside¬ 
red holy and forms an essential requisite of most of the reli- 
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gious ceremonies- cTcl 

^an oblation or offering to the gods.’ qsoif—(Nrf^: ) (are^ 

called ) fTc^ ( )/ oblation of food to the 

Manes/ Cf. q«r % q-^qq: q^i% |— M. S. 3.147* 

ijraB’^T^F^rcf' the words (/. e. the boon) of Indra.’ Indra; 
pleased at being allowed to carry off the Amrita from the 
Ndgas. offered (raruda a boon, and the latter asked that the 
serpents should be his food. ^ q%q-^3=riT[: *TfT«r?5T‘ — 

Jim, 

loS. fr^^yjrrfJ^rTW, etc. Here ends Souti's answer to 
8'aunaka 8 question in st. 98 above. —These are the 

names of the chief Nt^gas. 

159. L c. after hearing the curse of their mother. 

?ff^or etc.—S'esha. the eldest of the Nagas, left his mother 
and practised very severe austerities. At last, the Grandsire 
( i, e. Brahmd ) appeared before him and offered him boons. 
Sosha asked that he should never more have anything to 
do with his wicked brothers, and that liis heart should always 
find delight in virtue and austerities. Brahm6, highly 
pleased, granted him these boons and commanded him. for 
the good of all creatures, to bear on his head the earth with 
all her mountains and oceans ( )• is represent* 

ad as having a thousand heads on which he supports tho 
entire world and as forming the couch of Vishnu. 

160. ‘ alarmed at the curse of their 

mother’. Viisuki was crowned king of the 

Nagas, as S'esha had left them for good. ‘held 

consultation over; deliberated over.’ ohj\ of 

aTJpq^qrrf,—*a measure or device to counteract ( or render abor¬ 
tive) the snake-sacrifice’ (of King danamojaya ). 

161. r/y. to in 1. 2..—-obstacle, impe¬ 
diment.’ well-united’. ‘ with poisonous 

flames.’fire, flame.’ r/. ^T'4m^^r5[jrtrcT^*Tfr^rc7mfT » 

Jifegh, 55. g'tff'qcrr ‘ or with the four-fold expedients 

of policy.^ The four or means of success against arr < 

enemy as laid down in tho science offpolitics ( ) are; 

conciliation, bribery. sowing dissensions^ and 
open attack. For the various measures suggested by tho 
N^gas, see 37. 10-29. k 


162. 7 ^q‘ 3 r:—The name in the JI/iA, is 
eix:—^the best of the wise.’ 'destined to take effect# 
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inevitable/ ( The usual form is "HTfr 

^r% tffTTTJTfr.—^^rnr^r •^^a'licr-— 6 .) 
Cf. the words of in the Mhh.,-^^ ^ ^ 7{ ^ ^i3Tf 

^>f^r I ^ ?w^r?T^er qn^nr^qi; ii 

w w^r^wm: I'lw^i^T^qyirrs^ .^!5:’4 ^ ii—-Jtdi. 38.2-4. 

1C)3. grfr:—goes with jif^: in the second lino, rlfl^ 

—Loc. Abs. • when thut curse was utteredb 
( a’ 8 'N 2 ? ) uualilios ^^\. ( in the lap ) |% 

(lies ) At. the time of lln^ curse/ijrc^q^ was a child lying 

in his mother\s lap. • exceedingly harsli or cruel. ’ 

l<)4~0n. , .' ill curiosity. ' The affix ha® 

here the sense of the Instrurnontal. ^r'T^iTrf^rT ^ 2 *:—In the 
passive, the prinripal () object, remains the 

same as in the active construction, but the secondary 

( if]ur ) object is put; in the nominative ease according to the 

rule, jfror gq-fii l . i7rq:% JTcir: II 

l^rnhmd. See note on si. L qrqfqrrTr.*. Tfq WriT^ 
qualifies in the next st.—^ delighving iu siu; given to 

sin.’ qual. m' 4 n: in the next st.—irr^rT mfh 

nm having biting propensity. ’ from 

^? 5 r , Frequentative base of , with the suffix, 37 ^. 

ITHrf??r-‘ (quali. in the next st..) 

^ careless’, i. (\ not caring whom they bile, —qri^cT ff?f 

5TTTb W- mm-,—']?oisono\\s snakes’, 

* will be destroyed/ —Sec note on st. 01 above. 

’*q^^R[-qnali. righteous, virtuous.’ 

160, gyf:, in apposition to the first • ^ in the 2nd 

line, ^rrrrr^rf in apposition to the second in 

the 2nd line. ' will save. ’ 

107. ’sTcTqrTr^* For the conversation between the gods 
and Brahma, see Mbh,. Adi. 38. 7-16. 

> 168. With this st. begins the story of King Pariksbit,- 

how ho came to bitten by Takshaka. ‘ once 

upon a time, ’ Gen. is loosely put for Loc. 

i^nrn in the race of Pa'ndu. 
Parikshit was the son of Abhimanyu, son of Arjnna. fwrgwrftr 
:/f»rrg[ 3T3WTfftf%>—' bunting deer. ^ in apposition 

to ( of the earth ) 3 Tnrq:>—-‘King/ 
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160. ^observing the vow of 

<lilence^ ;ff^—^ f^:*5 R + 3 TC[[. name of the 

sage, — 3 Tf?r, when used in asking questions, is placed 

before the verb. • qualifies STlfcT'^— 

^marked with ({. e, pierced with) my arrow.^ 

170. serpent^ is properly a noun, 

in apposition to gafirg. 

171-72. The two sts, form a grrr. rp^^T-, *• i'be son of 
Samika, called S'ringi. rC^FOlf ^ iT^'^ 

f^^'inST: %.* f ‘ disfigured wdth boils wdiich had arisen by 
the poison of the ( dead ) serpent and the bees ( settled on it ), ^ 
(*]fcTJT-d ) or (irc^Tf) bee/ 

^ with its poison bursting forth 
or making a sound like thundor-clapb r{?iT=^rf?r:“rr^^'* 3Tfu:, 
‘fire in the form v':>f Takshaka.- ii^ seven days/ 

fTc^JTfrR^- "i/. to vr^^rm- ^T>TR^rn^Tr :-—^ 31W 

^n'TTl* - with liis hands and lips 

trembling (on account of auger)." It scorns better to take 
here in the sense of ‘lip’ in general^ though arq’^ is usually 
used for slower lip* in particular. 

173. < the ocean of mercy’, i. e. exceedingly 

kind-hearted, ^ Be on your guard against 

the curse.’ Acc. to the story in the Mhh,, it was a friend 
of S'ringi that first informed him of the gross insult oifored 
to his father by King Parikshit, wdieroupon SVingi filled 
with wrath^ cursed the King. De then wont to his father 
and told him of the curse. But the kind-hearted Samlka 
gently rebuked bis son for so rashly cursing the king, their 
protector. But S'ringi w^ould not withdraw the curse, 
Samika, therefore, sent a messenger to the king to warn him 
of the danger that threatened his life. 

174. < alarmed at the 
sage’s curse ’. ^pffv^furr Pl^r? ^ advice of his counsellors, ^ 
or ^ having consulted with his ministers/ 

fr^T^yrr ‘ir 

^by means of collections of 3fa?itra.s ( incantations ) and 
protective medicines.’ It is a common belief in India that 
certain charms and roots of herbs have the power of reducing 
the snakes to a helpless condition, Perf. 3rd Sing, of. 

-qr with 1 %, ‘to make, to effect.’ to protect4* 
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a Krii. affix forming abstract nouns from roots ), ^protoetion^»^ 
jrn? ‘liad his person protected/ 

175. "impelled by Fate ^ the 

capital city of the Kauravas, said to have been founded by 
King ona of the descendants of Bharata. The ruins of 

the city can be traced near an old bod of the Ganges, about 
56 miles N. E. of the modern Delhi. 

176. 3Tr% > ‘ one versed 

in spells that neutralise poison.^ S’nT'Trrq’rf^?;—3?«5‘qf?r 

^seeking wealth." Kas'yapa, a poor Brahman versed in 
poison-neutralising spells, having hoard of the curse on the 
King, was coming to Hasiindpura with the object of gaining both 
wealth and name by curing the King of the bite of Takshaka, 

177. ( P. P* of with |% and 3T^, 4 P., to 

undertake ar to resolve,—used as a noun, — Pan^ 

III. 3.114), ‘ business^ errand. ' ‘ is bold or competent 

enough,’ 

178. !''• are able to protect. ‘ 

banian tree' W: )> * skill in 

poison-neutralising charmsb 

17P. * the ,banian troo.^ 

^^rrot having its branches, flowers and 

leaves restored.' licTff^cT^r fT^: qtJT?qrNct I 

^ cT^rr ii- Adi. 43. lo. 

IBO, Construe:—cT^^* cTf4c?T^IrI, (n) 

-^K stfcq qqp ^cJTc;!r^rri:~fT^q 'by 

ascertaining that' or *hoing convinced of that/ ?. c. of Kas'yapa’s 
skill in the Mantras. ohj, of in the 2nd 

line, « inducing him to return (home), wnT? 

ohj. ct understood, qualifies in the first line, t, e. 

181-182. ‘bitten by Death', t, e. destined to die 

doomed. Loc, Ahs. who had superna¬ 

tural vision ' by which ho ascertained that the King wa® 
doomed to die. Of. ^ ct ?T?T 15^raiT5^ 

w—MbL Adi. 43 . 19 . 

ff frr^?—‘having the form of ascetics,' t. e. disguised 

as ascetics. 6/. STiffoilc^T ^du 43. 

S3, disguised.' saying • May it be 

llfeU with you'^ i, $. making a congratulatory present of fruits/ 
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flowers, etc.—^ Cf, 

^ I Mhh, A h, 4^>.26, 

183. rr.‘?:f^r —crfqPT?^?^ 'that came out of the 

interior of the fruit/ very small. ^ ‘ 

C'f ^ Sf%: Adi 45.33. 5 r%?r:r 

‘duly. The King says, of course in jest, that ho would duly 
respect the curse the sage, by allowing the tiny worm to 
bite him. 

184-.^5. ^rR-jT^WT^rr,—‘ assuming 
the name of the Ttilvsliakah ^T* 

rTF^f ■ ’^'ith a ‘ irtilo of roaring flames of poison/ 

* having reduood to ashes \ The affix is 

applied to a word in . onjiinction with the roots ij^and 3 T?t in 

the sense of totality FFR: ^yc(r*^~Prt//. V,. 4. 52 

?im^r /r.) fr>T?Tr?—fffr. 

( to cover— Undii. 4.210. ) 

18G. frF-*—-chohcn king/ i e. placed on the throne. 

Janamejaya was but a boy when h (3 came to the throne. He, 
therefore, did not know the circumstances undtir which his 
father died, Jet \ 

?*T ^tTFf^fTJ7F%^'^rrd^ Adi. 44.6. 

'^m ‘‘ married; Cf. h ;T 5 Fi#‘f mr ^r?ir 

fit. 05 above. ^jP'JTpg’. daughter of the King of Kushi. 

187. ^slender, slim/ Slenderness of body is, acc. to 
Sanskrit poet:^, a mark of female beauty. Cf. rfr^ ^^Tirc 

\-3fu/h. 83. ^fnrrJT, l^t for the 
pin ,—^in lovely pleasure-gardens.’ ;gRT5% ( Loc. Abs, ), 

•in course of time/ ^JFf^^JTnr-^f^r^'from the circle (or council) 
of (his) ministers.’ ( STJR’F d^FcfFFfl ) derived from 

aw ("^od.), ind. ^ at home, in the house, ’ and the affix r?g^ 

( ^ ),aud means originally ‘ an inmate of the house, a compa* 
nion at home,’ and hence, ^a minister’.—(Pan., IV. 2. 104, with 
Vartlka.) 

188. »F;: 5 ^F^^rF?T:—-^y. ' «t. IS 

above. XTRf%^r^ goes with ^|5 TTIff?TF^ 3[ in the 2 nd line, iri'%- 

^took revenge’ on all the Nagas. (fferund 

of with f^, 7 P. Ho consider, coisult’), having consulted / 
with’ the Brahmanas. 

189. qualifies ^F^tTRf in the 2nd line. 
4iuaiifieB^§;fr5rr^>—’fTt^rrm: fiiPrrsnp^ i 
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•Tvr^^ %5T ^ tlie rolling and roaring flames of which 

touched (/i^. licked) the sky(h 7 . the surface of the sky)\ . 

^who wore comparable to ele¬ 
phants' in size. C/\ ^tTF ^ ^TrcT^rr *T 5 T^r^r 
ir^, IfS^: (tusk) 3T[% + 

190. Const.—rfRrTfjrv|;rr;(?ff»TRf ^TcSrJTrrwiraqf 'TcTcTf ^"rnr^rf 

ff a??!?!, ft^rfir —(1) quaUfying ^^Jrr, 

^qr,--'darkened with the smokeof the fire 
of their poison;'( 2 ) quaUfylmj i?q-RT— 

dark as the smoke of the fire of poison — 

qualifying 3Tf%ir fiR: h^\y 'gleaming 

for a short while with the sparks of fire'; ( 2 ) qualifying 
^r^TT^H^STRiIT*- qr^ h’^f-'who had lightnings 

in the form of sparks of fire. ' ' tumult. ’ The serpents; 

darkened with the smoke of the fire of their poison that 
blazed forth at the touch of the fire of the sacrifice and 
illumined for a time by the sparks issuing from their body as 
well as from sacrificial firc; are compared to clouds dark with 
their watery vapour and gleaming occasionally with lightnings, 

191-99, These stanzas form a 
Aiid (gw ) rr^%y Loo. Abs. etc. 

prose order,-rr-5rf.& ^ gisj ^ 11 % (’fiRT ^ when Tak- 
shaka drawn by (virtue of) the Mantras, wont to Indra for 
protection.' Acc. to the J/W., as soon as .Tanamejaya com¬ 
menced the sacrifice, Takshaka sought the protection of Indra, 
India promised to save him and gave him shelter in his own 
palace. 'drawn by the Mantras^ of the sacrificial 

priests; i. e, feeling the influence of the Mantras, 

‘Takshaka 'along with Indra.' qr^^. See note St. 81 
above, qftr When the Jlltvijas told Janamejaya that 
Takshaka was at that time living in heaven under the protec¬ 
tion of Indra, the King, bent upon his destruction, urged 
his priests to throw him into the fire with Indra also* 
The jHb^a (t.c. the priest reciting the Man(r(,s) then poured* 
Ubations (into the firo.) and called Takshaka by name. In a 
moment Takshaka with Indra, anxious and afflicted, became 
visible in the sky. 'iii the meanwhile.' 

(in apposition with 3 ?^r^) 'sister’s son.'— 

Astlka, it will bo remembered, was the son of: 
^aratkiru, Vaauki's sister, This word seems to be 

as itself signifies promise. 
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194. goes with in tho 2nd lino* 

^having come to/ ^ the place of sacrifice. 

(^TK ms’r-cr m )t "hy tho door-keepers. ' ^rtfffT: 
^ amiouncecl 

19o-9G. A jrrf. ^^cfr.Loe. Abs. 

Acc. to the Mbh.^ ^ Indra, hhving soon tlie sacrifice was 
filled with fear, and casting ofi Takshaka^ has toned back to his 
abode,'' while Taksbaka, insensible wdth fear, w^as brought near 
the sacrificial fire by virtue of the J/wn/ra.s—( AdL 56. 14, 15 ), 

—When Indra cast olf Takshaka from 
his hands, Astika said to the unconscious serpent, ^ Stay, stay, 
stay ’ and therefore' it was that Takshaka remained in the 
air without falling into the sacrificial lire. 

I 3q^rj"r^- ferg* n ifcTW 

^ I H^(d % ^ irt » 

— Mhh -Adi. fiS. 5, 6. —iiualified — 

5?r^T: %«Fr ^FT f^F cTf:,— 

^ full of the mud in the form of the marrow of the multitudes 
of the consumed snakes \ ^rivers of fat/ 

’TfcT^; ^ tho husband of rivers,’ t. c. tho sea. 

197. -///. ^ preceded or 

introduced by ^ first pronouncing blessings on him. 

Every s'loka of the praise by Astika closes with the w^ords 

Aorist (2nd Variety), 3rd Sin(/, of 

with K, ‘ to make. ’ 

W- 3TT€f?si^«r I cT’TF fr^ 

WfeicT W ;3^1?cT^r 'TT 

^^%lfi^ctc. — 3/h/i. Adi. 5d. Seo notoon 

fit. 10. 

198. —King Janamejaya being highly pleased with 

Astika offered him a boon. Astika asked of tho King that the 
sacrifice should at once bo stopped, so that his maternal re¬ 
latives might bo saved. Tho King tried to induce him to ask 
any other boon than that, but in vain. At last, the King, per-^ 
snadod by his sacrificing priests, granted Astika the boon, and 
brought the sacrifice to a close. ^ lords of 

serpents ^ i. e, tho best of serpents. 

199. ^oc. Abs,y — ^ the serpent-sacrifice 

having come to an end/ »• «• of those who survived 

the slaughter in the 
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5^00. ^ history of the descendants of 

IBharata ^ ( i. e. of the rivalries and contests of the Kauravas 
and the PSndavus). iTTiTr'a: (»TTfTWr=3;) 3TR^«T 

^ pertaining to the descendants of Bharata. ’ Bharata, 
the sun of Diishyanta and B'akuntaL4, was one of the re¬ 
mote ancestors of the Kauravas and Piindavas. See S'akun- 
tala-jmrva. (HfcTf^ ) ST'TfiT 5«TT=3[> ‘ 

son of Itoraaharshana (Buta), i. e, Ugras'ravas, otherwise 
know^ii as Souti. See note on st. 2 above. 

201. ^tho sou of Satyavatl/ ?!. Vy&sa. He 

was present with his disciples, Vais'ampayaiia and others, at 
the snako-sacrifioo of King Janamejaya. * com¬ 
manded ^ ‘ pow'orful.^ 

202~20n. A gi|r?. Construe; ^ ) 

(gq g?) ^TfWTtT 

%tT; i. c, by ^\ya,3a. itfT^rr^^>-derived in the Jfd/f. itself as 
vttcTRf ^irSTrTT rr^PTRcTg^^d ( 02.30 ). /. ‘The history of 

the great lives of the descendants of Bharata is called the 
Mahabharata.’ In rldi. 1.27L it is derived as 

I ‘ in 

the intervals of tho sacred rites,* i. e. wdion they w^ere not en¬ 
gaged in the rites pertaining to the sacrifice, —See 

note on st. ?> above, Sifj: 3T^F^ ( 3Trg^.+ 

7fld. snttix),—‘ bestowing long life. ^ Cf, q'^T^q’— 

jtrq /id/*. G2.27 *, ^ 

I —d/. l.lOG, . in apposition with 

JT?T<Trr^» 3 [ in the preceding st.—c^q;, ‘the celes¬ 
tial tree (/. r, the yielding all desires), in the form of 

history.^ In Chap. 02 of the Adiparva, tho MahUbharata is 
described as an inexhaustible source of all blessings and of all 
knowledge to those who read it themselves or listen to it 
when recited by others, —Ik® Mahabharata and the 

Ramayana have boon classed as (heroic history). 

?mfm is iiiws defined «rqf4f^rrr»Tr^ioTrs>j^gffJTtM' i 

The word is derived from f[%, f nnd 
3TI^-‘ so it has been fffT f 3lT¥?^>aTmfre:, f: 

‘ iT'ff ?■ fiff i eiti; ( 

3Tft*Tfvn% 'ST'^ '^r- 

ctf ‘of which religion is the root/ 

i. e. which is based npon religious truths. fftl: 
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’W fRi; or ET^;,—‘ of which the S'ruti {i.e. 

the Veda ) is the trunk ;’«r ^of which the S^rutis ( i.e, the four 
Vedas ) arc the branches. ^ lit. * what is hoard/ from the 

Supreme Being, i.e. ^divine revelation.^ The Vedas are so 
called because they are believed to have been directly reveal¬ 
ed by God himself to certain great sages ( who are therefore 
called )• Hence the Vedas are said by the orthodox 

Hindus to be ‘i^ot human compositions/ The 

*Tfr»TlTtf is called in as much as it professes to em¬ 

body the purport of the Vedas along with iheir Angas. Cf^ 

r1[]%^qr^TT4oT: I ^ ll 

I ctc.-/i^id, 21. In many places in the Mhh. it¬ 

self, it said that the work contains not only the teaching of 
the Vedas, but it also embodies information on all branches of 
human knowledge, law ( 8 mritis). philosophy (Upanishads, 
etc. ), sciences etc 5 in fact, it is described as an encyclopaedia 
of all human knowledge. ^ ^T^TT * 

T%(Tri%21T I! etc.-See 3/W. Adi. 1. 60-70^ 
84-87, 250-72 ; 60. 15-51. cTri; or 

' of which the Smriti is the fiowor^ or ‘of 
which the Smritis are the flowers’, the body of tradi¬ 

tional law; Hl what is remembered, i.e. handed down by 
tradition, ia stated to bo The 

different works of Maim, Yajnavalkya, Paras&ra etc., which 
embody the civil and religious laws of the Ilindus are known 
as the 'Smritis. According to the orthodox doctriuo, the 
Smritis are based upon the S'rutis, and contain only such in¬ 
junction as are laid down in the latter. Cy. 

M. S. 2.10. 

Probably, refers to the 

Bhagavadgita, which is quoted in the Bhashyas of S'ankarli- 
oharya and others, as the Smriti that is referred to in the 
Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutras-II. 3-45; IV. MO; and IV. 2*21. 

. And the Bhagvadgita may well be calh^d the flower of the tree 
^ of MahSibharata, embodying as it does the best teachings of the 
San&tana Dharma. ^—* bearing 

numerous or great fruits i.e, bringing groat blessings to 
those who resort to this tree ({, e. read and study this history). 
Or • ’ (qfc^ ), may refer to the high- 
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«.est fruit of human endeavour (), viz. i. e. final 

emancipation of the soul from the cycle of birth and death. 

204, —name of the king. ‘ country of 

‘the ChedisJ Names of countries are always put in the plural, 
as they are taken from the people inhabiting the countries. 
The Ohedi country is considered by some to be the same as the 
modern Bundelkhand in Central India^ while others identify 
it with the tract lying along the northern bank of Narmada to 
the west of Jubbalpur. 

a friend of Indra/ According to the Mhh.^ Vasu 
had conquered the kingdom of Chedi at the direction of 
Indra, his friend, Some time after, the King gave himself 
up to asceticism. But Indra came down from heaven and in¬ 
duced him to resume his royal duties. 

—etc.—^by whom was introduced on this earth 
a festival for worshipping Indra.^ ( from , to adore ^ ) 
here means a ^ festival ^ The worship is described in the 
Jfhh- Adi, 63.20-2fk Indra, after winning Vasu ))ack from 
asceticism, gave him an aerial car, a desire-yielding garland, 
and a bamboo-stick as a mark of his favour. The king 
planted the stick in the ground, decorated it with garlands 
and various ornaments, and worshipped it in honour Indra. 
Other kings followed the example of Vasu, and the festival 
is still held, though on a very small scale, in some parts 
of India. 

20o. Ahs. in apposition 

with ^ while a-hunting/ — 

'^hunting; chase.’ On the very day that GirikS. told him of 
her state, Vasu’s Fitris (the manes of his ancestors) 
came to him and asked him to kill deer for the performance 
of their S'raddha. Vasu had to go out for hunting, but his 
mind was with Girikd. only Girika; the king 

oould think of nothing else. 

—‘ who had large ( lit, long ) eyes/ err^cf—eye that 
poets love to describe is as long as to reach very nearly the 
ear. Cf. 240. 

207. ST^q-^nrrr-^Snatched by another bird,’ which thought 
it TW carrying some meat. ^ffcT ^1 %— The 

;;;;Apsara8as are a class of celestial damsals who reside in heaven. 

They are sometimes described as the wives of the Gandharvas^ 

• Attd sometimes as the courtesans of the godB~(C/. in 

5b. M. N. ' , 
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the next st. ) They are endowed with superhuman powers 
and can change their form at will. They are usually descri¬ 
bed as almost an infallible weapon in the hands of Indra, who, 
whenever he is in dread of any mortal practising potent 
penances, sends them down to entice his mind. Apsarasas are 
so called because they arose out of the waters of the ocean 
when it was churned by the gods and the demons. Cf, STCj 
1ii—/Jam. 

208. —the subject is 3Tc^fi; in the preceding st. 

—STHUf courtesan of the gods/i. e. an 

Apsaras, ^ a wife of the multitude, ’ i. e. 

a courtezan, ^ of a fish etc. 

living in a piscatorial form.^ fP^rTf. ^ent by them' i, e, by the 
fishermen. ^tT is p. parts of ^ to cut, 8th eanj. — 

* the abode of the gods ' L e. Heaven. —See note on st. 
70 above. 

209. PT^^, ^cutof the twins^, vh. a boy and a girl. 

%—the antecedent is ‘founded the 

Matsya country/ which is also known as ^ Virata \ It was 
the name of a country lying to the west of Dholpur. 

210. jfrfHit? ^through ignorance^ of the fact that the 

twins were his own offspring, ^ offen- 

^ sive on account of her bad ( fishy ) smell. ' is one 

of the names of Satyavatl. gT^Hf 

—‘ bods of full-blown blue lotuses/ .srg':, 

< by whose eyes (i. e, by the lustre of whose eyes ), the quar¬ 
ters appeared, as it were, to be beds of blue lotuses\ The idea 
is that in whatever direction glances of her dark eyes fell, they 
m^tde it appear like a bed of full-blown blue lotuses, for tho 
dark lustre of her lotus-like eyes, filled, as it were, the quarter 
to which they were turned. 

211. ^ who was in the bloom of youth.^ 
feminine of ImF , perf. part, of ^ to go ^ 

• who desired to cross the river.' The q; of the infinitive is 

dropped before and , in the sense of ^ having a mind 
to, desiring.' celebrated sage. He is said to be the 

grandson of Vasistha. The Pdras'ara Smriti is ascribed to him* 

212. JTTfrriirr—/tV. * on account of the power of a thing 
that was to be, ’ i. e, through the the power of destiny | or 
as a great thing ( viz, the birth of Vyasa) destined to come of 
this infatuation -of Paras'ara. wrI’Cr. When Paras^ara made 
advances to her, she called his attention to the fact that rUh%B 
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were standing on both the banks and told him that thus ex¬ 
posed to their gaze she could not accept his embraces. 
' a fog. ’ ftv?r?r, ‘having created/ f 
ff —‘deer-eyed’ ( lit. having eyes like, t. e. 

as beautiful as, the eyes of a deer ). 

213. 4imi ' whose virginitj 

was not lost.’ cjjfqi^q-an abstract noun from formed 

with the Taddliita saffix, arqr. Gandliakali requested Para- 
s'ara to take into consideration the fact that by accepting his 
embraces, slio would lose her virginity, w'hich would make life 
insupportable to her. Bui the sago assured her that even after 
associating Avith her she would remain a virgin. He then 
offered her a boon, and she asked of him that her body might be 
sweet-scented. 3’rq?5rJT>^r~-3'fq^^T ifq^: qvj: ‘having 

the sweet smell of the lotus/ Of. q^qqfflcqq 

sfq I gR» erm 

^wq‘f I — ^di, 03.81-82. 

214. Jrqjffr^jr^^r—qq H ^q qW erq?— 

^with her who had eyes like fresh lotuses.' (5T^) 

?m. cj: 3?^^, qrn^, 

—^who was (as it wore) the suii of true knowlegt^,' 
i. e, possessed of spiritual knowledge. qnalifies 

(qqrJ|Tq:);-“Wq?{fq gffT: I'qg’m: 'whoso lustre was 

like that of th (3 sun;^ '^as refulgent as the sun/ 

215-10. qij:—cfqq’- 5^rf^;-The next st. tells why he was 
called sqi^. —He was called on account of his 

dark complexion, -another name of q?trqr[^r. ’STF?! 

^as soon he was born', ^qfpr 3T^[T% ^qfq:, ^fq 

qi% * who Avas conversant Avith the Veda Avith all its 
auxiliary portions.' On the q^I^s, see note to st. 23. |qr?RT:-- 
See note to st. 1 Cf, qgT^^rf^pqqTqq: ffd: I-J/5A. 

sqr^f^,—Ind. past part, of Avith fq, ' to divide into parts, to 
arrange.' 5?rf^^ffjpq-?fg[-'came to be called Vyasa.' Vyasa is 
supposed to have arranged the Vedas in their present form^ 
viz, as the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the 
Atharva-veda. Cf. cTWrs^TW fffT ?ffr. II 

Mbh. Adi. 63.88. —‘ mightyor ‘ self-subdued.’ 

217. f%^*T5rRr5r^,-qualifies '?rr^.— 

?T?I> ‘(the science) embodying the sacred precepts on the three 
ends of human existence.’ ) j[Jt:— 

* the triad ’ of the objects of worldly existence, viz. 1. reli- 
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gioTi8 or moral merit; 2, 3 ?^, the attainment of worldly prospe-- 
rity; 3 . enjoyment of the pleasures of sense. — 
^ ordinance ; sacred precept or injunction.^ ^with the 

rays^ (of his teeth). ^indicating (manifesting)^ as 

it were. " The idea is that the rays of light shooting from: 
Vyasa’s white teeth seemed as it were to give forth his teach¬ 
ing on the three ends of human life : w that the rays of the 
teeth; as it were, intimated that from Vyasa’s mouth was 
to come forth that spiritual and secular teaching for which- 
he subsequently became so well-known, for A'ydsa is supposed 
to have loft no subject untouched. The Brahma-Sutras, the 
Mahabh&rata, the Puranas are all ascribed to him. See note 
to st. 4 above, etc.—C/. 

^ €t55(fTr!; \—Mhh, Adi, 63.85. 

218. i,e, Paras'urama. 

See note on st. 19 above, etc. After the extirpation of 

the Kshatriya race by Paras'erama, the Kshatriya women ap¬ 
proached ascetic Biahmanas for odspring. From their union 
sprang the new Kshatriya race. cT^r 

U I 3TT^ 

^ II Adi. 04. 5-8. gnftStP’yffr*? 

g^TR^nr ^feerr:—* slain by jiurari.'- gtlR, lit, the foe of Mura, 
1 . e. Krishna. Here is an epithet of Vishnu. The 

epithets of Krishna are always applied to Vishnu, for Krishna, 
is regarded as his full Avatiira. 

219. flrf? ^ protector. ’ ( ^5 ), a AVi/- 

suffix showing ^ agency ^ ?rrrr^®Tqr^ishnu. The word is thus 
derived i—sirqT' frW srw I i ctt: ^ 

II —Vish. P. 1. 6, also M. S. I, 10. 

—' along with Indra’^ as Avell as with other gods. 
»rf »Trrg; ^ come down on this earth.' Here the past part,. 
inTg, is used in an anticipatory sense, g-fdf etc. i. e, the earth 
found a protector in Narayana, wdio, along with Indra ( after¬ 
wards) descended on the earth in a partial incarnation (and not 
who had descended^ etc. ). 

220. ?ErT%^^^r:. T^^srs—See note to st. 137 above. 

—The Gandharvas a class of semi-divine beingS; re¬ 
presented as the musicians of the gods. The word xp:^ is thus^ 
derived in the VisL P.—irt frgfm nfl»mT5 * 

'vvv:„ 
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^ f|^ l-I. 5.44. u e. the Gandharvas 
are. so called because they were born, drinking (t. e. listening 
to ) to the words ( ttt ) of Bralimfi when he was creating the 
irarious beings in the universe. 

—S^rofif 3TT^; c[OT[ ^’CTcTT:—^ l>ont on crushing 

the enemies of the gods ( ie. The Daif yas and the Danavas ). 
f^^qq'rS-^aloiig with Vishnu himself.' Here 3T5 kas the 
sense of Cf, 1).17 

irf;g-:-/u/w. 7. 24. 

221. — ^00 Appendix A. 

^q^rrcT^sT % the self-born ?.(?. Brahma. See note on st. 6. 

otc. The account of the births of the Devas^ the 
Danavas etc., who became incarnate in human forms, is given 
in Hlhh.’-Adl.^ Chap. 07. 

222. rqi7r5rr%—The first Danava king, eldest son of 

Kas'yapa and Dan\i, and brother-in-law of Iliranyakas'ipu. 
He was born as Janisandha^ the celebrated and powerful 
king of Magadha. For an account of Jarfisandha, see 
Sablulparva, si. 5:^-111. It was not Hiranyaksha 

but Hiranyakaslpu wlio was born as Sls'upala (%^). ffcT* 
55r^ ^ I ^ ^ T%gTT^r 

Adi. 07.5; see also Visk. P, lY. 14. ffCtTETr^ 
and were the twin sons of Diti. had, on 

the strength of a boon from Brahma, grown so insolent and 
oppressive that he dragged the earth with him into the ocean. 
Vishnu, therefore, became incarnate as the Great Boar 
( ); lifted up the earth, and killed the demon, f^^- 

too, had obtained a boon from Brahma, in virtue of 
which he usurped the sovereignty of the three worlds. He 
oppressed all beings and made even the gods serve him as 
domestic servants. His son Prahlada, howevei, was a great 
devotfee of Vishnu, whom the father hated as the enemy of the 
Daityas. Though subjected to terrible persecution the son 
never wavered in his faith, till at last one day, Hiranyakaslpu^ 
in exasperation, kicked a pillar in his hall and asked his son if 
Vishnu whom he called omni-present was also present in it* 
The pillar divided into two and out came Vishnu, hall*man 
And half-lion, and tore the demon king to pieces, Here 

again the poet is inaccurate. It was Prahlada's younger 
^brother Samlhada who was born as S'alya, the king of the . 
Madra Country. \ ^ Km 
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fret ^fr w—Mhh, Adi. 67. 6. 

•of Chedi country^ i.e. S'is'upala, the king of the Chedis and 
son of Damaghosha,-an implacable enemy of Krishna. f^T^tIT55, 
—see S'is'tipala-vadha-parva in the Sabhaparva. 

223. —^of the king of the (Tandliarvas.^ t. e, 

Hansa. the son of Arislita. 37n?T^T?5[ W- ftr sTc^pTf^^cT: I 
^ For the 

story how Dharma^ the god of justice, eanio to be born as 
Vidiira by the curse of the sage Animfindaya, see st. 491-502. 

224. ^iTT^f ■Jfmr ‘l)orD of the sage Bharadvaja, 

in a drnaa (an oval vessel of loaves or wood for holding or 
pouring out water).’ was so-called because the seed of 

Bharadvaja, whicli fell at the sight of an Apsaras called 
Ghritachl, was preserved by him in a drona. ‘ the 

best of all archers.' I 

vrN^rt ?«T7iifT 

^ r\f: i ii- 

Mhh. Adi. 67-70-72. a^J^r^rr^Tf— son of Droua. 

(strength ) h:. Cf. yfbh. ^^rf: JTf?^rlr 

I 3TP^fvTbt^ 5r[r?r^ fr^FTr^f^ horn of a 

portion of the IJudras, /• fi. The eleven gods who are repre¬ 
sented as the inferior manifestations of S'iva. 

I f7‘^rr^rr«rr W 

^ \ w- Vish. F. 

I. 15.23,24. The ^^)/i.f however, says that srs'^F^rw was 
born from tlic united portions of Maliadeva, Yama, 
and Krodha. iT?f^^fcT^T«Tr ^ I 

^ ’Tm II 3T*V5rr^r»TT j—id*. 67^ 72, 73. 

‘ t)no of the Vasus became the son of 
S'antanu' (/'. ^ Bhisma ). —^Properly speaking, Bhishma 

was born of the one-eighth portion of each Vasu. The 
story of the birth of Bhishma is given in the 
^n=cT5T^-—^T-cT^Tp ^rqcq' ^Tcig+STOT (3?) the TaddAt/a 

suffix, before which the first vowel of the word takes its 
Vriddhi substitute and the final ^ takes it Guna substitute, 

225. ^?r q-^ fTTr^r^’ —Kripacharya was born of the 

portions of the Budras. — ^5rrg;3Tr;Tb ^f+ST^r* For the 

story of Kripa's birth, see 3T5gr??f[g«T^. son of 

Subala, king of Gandhara, and brother of Gandhari, wife 
of Dhritarsahtra. He counselled Duryodhana, as will be 
seen in this book, to lay various wicked schemes for the 
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extermination of the Pfmdavas. He is represented as the 
embodiment of the age. ^rtrff third Yuga 

or age of the world. The four Yugas are—the (1) ^cT 
or (2) the srffT, (3) the and (4) the cfjfe-, the 

present age. The duration of each is respectively, 4000, 
3000, 2000. and 1000 years of the gods ( 1 year of gods = 360 
years of men ). It is supposed that in the Krita and 2'reta 
ages, all men were perfectly rigiitcous and happy, and that with 
the next age, moral and physical deterioration set in, which 
continues till, by the end of the Kali age, the age of dis¬ 
cord and sill, men become utterly degenerate both morally and 
physically and are at last annihilated in the universal dissolu¬ 
tion ( ). See J/. S. I. 83-80. —See note to st. 117. 

—According to the THrdikya was the incarnation 

of a Daitya, called I 

w—Adi C7.14. 

nd.-^Hhe des¬ 
troyer of all kings’. —Duryodhana was born of a 

portion of Kali, the age of discord and evil. 

etc. Of the sons of Pandu, Yiidhishtira was a portion of 
Dharma, Bhiraa of Anila ( ie. wind ), Arjuna, of Indra, and 
Nakula and Sahadeva, of the As'vins. —a portion of 

Agni. the son of Drupada. In the great war he fought 

on the side of the lYinclavas. When he heard that Drona 
had killed liis father, ho vowed bitter vengeance. He, how¬ 
ever, fulfilled his vow in a very unfair way by cutting off the 
head of Drona when the old warrior had fallen into a swoon 
at the news of his sonbs death. As'vattliama, Drona’s son, too 
had his revenge on Dhrishtadyumna, whom he surprised one 
night in the IMndavas^ camp and ruthlessly stamped to death* 
’^orgrfrfvrf^, of ^ the sun ’ ( ), 

—Krishna, ‘Son of Vasudeva. ^ 

' the 

destroyer of foes’. ST^ffrtirq;, * the descent 

( of the gods and demons on this earth ) in portions*, partial 
incarnations.’ 

229. With this st. commences the episdde of S^akuntali^ 
which has been dramatised with such masterly skill by 
K&lidasa. —^FcT: —‘whose lustre 

was { as it were ) his ornament. ^ —qualifies — 

illumined by whose brilliant glory/ 
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jysjrnr, an adj,, Cf. ^cTST^FT^T 

JT^RT; irrgsriTTRimmtTrm'^:—5. 2. is derived 

from the root 3 T?t o A., ‘to pervade’, 3T5T.4-3T§‘^ (3TW). 

5qr^T: ^Rf (3T i^ changed to ^ by the Unddi . 650^ 
5?^'.) ' tlar^ nights.' ‘were 

confounded (with the moon-lit nights). Cf. for the’ 
use of ^-f?^in the S(mso of ‘to confound, to mistake for 
f^^^TFcjmcTR^T l St. 300. 

^f^Tvjgr^rfrrrr: i — ViiU, 3. 2 . sTs^rflrcT^jT^r-* 1 

— Kum^ 6.40. q\n^ rfri7Ti5[T%^^RT^r 1 ^Mdlatu 

1.2. The idea in the st. is that the dark nights (i. c. the night 
of the dark of half the month) being illumined by the brilliant, 
light of the king's glory were mistaken for moon-light nights* 
The poet fancies that the glory of Dushyanta always illumined 
the quarters and that, therefore, even the nights of the dark 
fortnight ( ) appeared like the moonlit nights. It is 

one of the conventions of Sanskrit poets to conceive glory or 
fame to bo white i. e, as clear or bright as the shine of the 
full moon. Cy; 2.60. 

1047. 

230. Construe: ^qrrTq^^%cTr:, ^iTfTJTrftr 

^FR 'devoid 

of the amorous paintings on their cheeks.’ q^s are the deco¬ 
rative lines or figures painted in amorous sports by lovers on 
the cheeks, arms, or breasts of their beloveds, with fragrant 
and coloured substances such as musk, saffron, sandal-juice, 
yellow pigment etc. C]/. 

— Bh, M, Aran, 0877, 

2\ 7. g^n:g:3rTR-/i*Jfw. 4.5; 

liagh, 3.55. 8.40 

an arrow, ( feather ) 4-|r(;, Taddhita SuflSx, 

denothing ^ possession', qrf^r^T- 

b.72. The idea 

•is that Dushyanta slew his enemies with his arrows, and 
therefore, their wives, thus widowed, no longer had their 
cheeks decorated with paintings. ^ merely by his 

frown.' ’TcT: fiTfTJff ' the playful 

movements of whose brows had disappeared.' The mere frown 
( or look of anger ) of the king was sufficient to throw the 
wives of his enemies into fright and make them apprehensive 
of their husbands' safety. 
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231. (bow ) archer^ 

^ through fondness of hunting i, e, being fond of hunting. 

^FPfT 3TiT^r- + ^ a Krit. aff. used in the sense 

of the aff. to form an abstr. noun. — 

^T^5TFT% ^«rFgig> ‘whose eyes were like 
those of damsels.’ Here the eyes of the deer are compared to 
those of women, but generally in Sanskrit poetry, it is the eyes 
of the deer that form the standard of comparison.— Cf, fftur- 
^tJFF—St, 213. ^ terrifying; putting into fright\ 

232. iFreftg'rrrrg—^ multitudes of lions/ 

(mane) sT^^FiT'^fr ?rcTr^w+i^- 3Tr«rw? 

—hermitage, including the surrounding grounds. Cf. 

?*FF«F^^ S'<tL 1.16. iTJ^rF'JT?^ —qualifies 3TF%5 Jm 

^cTF- ‘ in which the creepers were waving 

in the gentle breeze/ 

233. — SuhJ. ;b’:, iu the preceding st. ff^r i. e. in the 
penance-grove of Xaiiva. fFr'^sfr—cT? ( hank ) 3 T^^ff 3T^cFim? 

^ a river ’. rrrfe?lTr-»ame of the river. *TFOT 

3T^^FF: €-?fFf^ ( gr^mcF having (rows of) swans 

like garlands’. r%?[FT?S?Tg#[nfF nj 

( srqfirg )? < having her extensive sands like hips. ^FTFF^r- 
fiPT^,-—‘like a lovely damsel/ ^F-^'FIT^J-f+faiK 

(§’^)? aftix. In this st. the river Maliiil is compared to* 
a lovely and captivating damsel. The adjectives ^^9TF1%^r 
^^r^ySFST^^F'tr, and frfT'ff convey the points of similarity 
between the two. The rows of swans on tho banks of the 
rivers are likened to garlands worn by a lovely w^oman, and 
the extensive sands on the banks of tho river to her broad hips* 
Cf | FWTc2r5F%^TF^RcF^^I%^: 

JF«lfF<T i^F^ \\--Eiiu. 3.3. 417. 

234. rF^Ctyrr^'—qualifies 3rT?TJT—cTl^F: V 3Tc^^: 

<TT«FF^I?^. iFFoiiT fF^i^r: ^ 

^F?^F^ ) ‘in which the trees in blossom were 

noisy with the hum of tho swarms of fickle bees’. 

—See note to st. 207 above. 

235. This st. and the next two stanzas form a 

srrTFf^?^^'—qualifies ?FRn>^: % 

fJlfi ?3r?TF«r ^Fl^ 5«qFFUF ( or ;?FPTTl%>TFr% ^FF% |*TFUFt c^TcFF^lt ^ 
S^^Tuf.) h ^«rF ?T«rT F%m; W^^f: ,—Vith her 

fine hair ( or curls of hair ) thickly filled ( i. e. adorned ) with 
flowers of diverse trees and creepers ( or with diverse flower^’ 
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o£ trees and creepers)’. (blue lotuses) 

3R m^3|;- ^^?fr^r^—See note St, 249 below. 

23C. 3Rc7: ^ ^=1; ^who 

was burnt down by the fire from the (third ) eye of S'iva. 
The story ho^v Kama ( or ‘ the mind-born’), the god of 

love^ came to bo burnt down by Siva is thus:—Onco^ the gods? 
harrassed by the demon Taraka, sought the aid of Vishnu, who 
told them that the issue of S iva and Parvati alone would 
■vanc][uish the demon. Kama, at the request of the gods, under¬ 
took the mission of drawing the mind of Siva towards 
Parvati. Siva, engaged at that time in penance, was filled 
with wrath at Kama's attempt to inspire him with amorous 
thoughts, and reduced him to ashes with the fire from his third 
eye. This story forms the subject-matter of the 2nd Canto of 
Kalidasa’s A//marc-5amWara. f^^Ti^q'-^clever, shrewd.’ 

^ as it were, for the deception of the throe-eyed god ’ 
z.e. Siva. Siva is represented to have in his forehead a third 
eye, which always remains closed, lest the universe be burnt 
up with the lire blazing in it, and which only opens at the 
time of the Universal Destruction. — olij, of 

in the preceding st.—'a female form,’ i, e. the 
form of Slikuntala. S^ak^ntala was so very lovely that the 
poet fancies that she was fashioned by the god of love himself 
for the deception of Siva, wlio had burnt him down. Cf. 

Vihr. 1.8. 

237. u'5{frpcrrr wi%ct, ^^rf^cT ^fr 

clf; ^ who had accorded to him hospitality in duo 

form.’ 

^fTiTcf ( Avelcome ) cTI^, ^ who bade ( him ) welcome ’ 

^ i ari^'d^r^Rc^r ^ 

^ d/7A. Adi. 71. 4,6. 

Wf RrT: goes with ‘overcome (at once ) with 

admiration and love.^ 

238. JTfr^^tTF- —‘of great fame, illustrious’, 

WRT ^adored of the gods’.^ 

^dweller of Nandana’, the garden of India, i. e, a god. 

239. understood. ^ «Ta; 

liroT ^ fr^ 3w*rr ‘ the 

lustre of whose side-long glance became ( as it were) a blue 
lotus (worn as ornament ) on her ear.’ The idea contain- 
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in the epithet is this: as her eye (that was as long as to 
reach very nearly the ear ) oast a side-long glance, its dark 
lustre fell on her cheek near the ear, and thus as it were looked 
for a moment to be a blue lotus worn as an ear-ornament. 
Cf. -Si. 1296. 

B'akuntalfi. did not, out of bashfulness, look Dushyanta 
straight in the face, but only cast side-long glances at him, 
Cf. im^i: \—Kir. 9.44. 

II—10.57. 

241. ‘ What you said^ i. e ,—that KaQva is your 

father (f^^TcT: [%[ w’). 5n?T=^riT*n:. in apposition with 

nm (b 

243. jjres. part, of rfq^?7, denominative verb from 

cT^^. JTt5rPTc?T , the sage 

Vis'vamitra. lie was, according to the Itig-veda, son of a king 
named Kus'ika, but according to the Mbh. jmd the Puranas, his 
father was King Gadhi, a descendant both of the Kus'ika and 
the Purii races. The story of Via'vamitra’s amour with Menaka 
is also told in the llamaya7la-Balaka)ida. Impressed, in his* 
■struggles with Vasishtha, with the power inherent in the 
Br^hmana rish'h. Vis^'fimitra devoted himself to the severest 
austerities. It was during these austerities that Indra, 
alarmed at them, sent down Mciiakii to seduce him by her 
charms. Menaka succeeded in her mission, and the result 
was the birth of SiUvuntala. The sage, however, repented 
of his passion which had destroyed the fruit of all his 
penances, and again practised most rigid austerities for 
several thousands of years, till at last he raised himself to 
the Brahmanical rank and became a Biahmarshi like his rival 
Vasishtha. For anacount of the hostility between Yis'vdmitra 
and Vasishtha, see Mhh — Adi. chap. 157. Indra is repre¬ 

sented as becoming jealous whenever any sage approaches a 
high degree of excellence in his practice of austerities. Ho 
then sends one of the Apsarasas to allure him with charms and 
arts, so as to mar the effect of the austerities practised by him, 
the idea being that when a sage attains perfection of he 
becomes so powerful as to usurp the throne of Indra. 

Sff I II 

i ^er: ii ^ etc.^Mbh. 

Adi. 71. 20, 21. 
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244. by indra. becomes at the end of 

a Tat-purusha comp., according to ^ ’— Pan. V. 

4. 91. ( -S'. K-) ' 

245. *• «• the forest in which Vis'vftmitra was 

practising austerties. srrJTWf'^rJTT? ’ETT)' having 

lovely eyes,’ or fpi: (Oupid ) *• «• whose eyes 

inspire love. f ^ s r f rT Perf. 3rd sing, of ff-f, 'to sport, 

'a creeper’. STR^^wr> 3TH%^ an^r, 'shaken by wind; waving 
in breeze.’ ^^Tra'^ITcT:— 9 W:. %^’hfter:, 'commanded by 
Indra.’ ( Jit. husband of S achi). ' fine or beantiful 

garment.' (threads) f^trn; Hci;;—3Tg+^. 

^ ^TP5^?^r,: sett 

frwi: ^r: afr: fr^’ir:, ' whose loveliness was 

as charming as that] of the tender shoot of a young plain- 
tain tree. ’ It is usual with Sanskrit poets to compare 
lovely damsels, in point of tenderness, to such objects as 
the interior of tne plaintain tree, lotus-petals, the S'irisha 
dower, etc. Cf. R5Pr>T »Tr^':E?OTiT^g»Trn— 

2.3. *TfT[%fsT?g arf 7 s*Tr»r’ffr%wvTra:i- 8 t. 397. 

,(?/—f^w?Tf^fiTfTcrrfT?^’TiTnT€'r*^^T«fr:-f’«o'-- 1 - 

246. g:rf*T?jr'sr.'.‘fiPed with desire or passion’. 

‘difficult to be kept off; irresistible.’ 

»T^l% *r?ffT ftfr.' ‘mind-born,’ L.c. Cupid. Cf, ipT^iT? in the 

next st. 

247. nrf^r, ‘ wooed by himself.' i. e. it was Vis'vd- 

mitra who first made advances of love to her. ^rfrH(r 

‘full hundred years’. Words denoting duration of time are put 
in the accusative caso-^S!TV.^%{^cU?fT%’?Nr ( fftTT^r Pan. II. 
2.5. n-^fr, ‘ creeper’. Cf. ^r??r^r7r^i?»r3ffrOTfirirF^-8fc. 
415, -irmrrRr- srrerf (if ,— 5 ^ 5 ? we.—‘as soon as (I was) 
■born ; just after ( my) Inrth.' 

fT#T:i (fW.). 

249. ‘ by birds. ’ —see note to st. 

172 above, wrar Wm fr3FfrP5Tf[—»T^: WT?T% (is taken up ) 

frer (gfSrH-vsr-i-sB). Cf. fir?^ 5 (nffr- 

fRI t WTWT: 'fmr flfr W W—Mbh. Adi. 72,16. 

250. in apposition with Rsi^i^sr^:. 

‘was brought up.’ 

251. 3fcr: ^r: 3Tiri^: ^ ^ fm: 

•wiT^I# *n»R ^ fT«rn|;iT‘,—'whose mind was agitated by the 
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wind in tho form of the strong passion that had arisen^ in it. 

^Oupid, the god of love.’ is thus derived:—^ 

n?rsrrOTmr ^ \ ^f?TffiJrR fi =^5^^ 

252. 5rprf^frr%,—arf^'ift ?? 3Tr%ofr ’jwt: Fr 

WfTWr^i, cfRr= fawn-eyed one’ i.e. one whose eyes 

are as tremulous and bright as those of a fawn, —qtq 

fiq,~qiudor (your) control; obedient to your will.^ 
^for the position of a co-wife ^ of the earthy L e. to be 
(my) (pioon. Of, fk^j: w'Trqr m ^Rfurrqr: i™ 

Jiagh. (\.G3. qR: «rw: 

The word qfq takes the augment q before tlio fora, affix^ when 
connection with (t. e. participation in the fruit of ; religious 
rites is meant—qr^qf IV. 1. 33. qqfq becomes ^ 

necessarily in such words as qqcqr etc.—fqfq qqr^^qiiqg, Pa7l, 
IV. I. 35. ?:r:q-^qr,-Tr^: ^qr, ‘ daughter of a king, ’ i e, of 

Vis'vUmitra who was, before be devoted himself to austerities, 
Mng of tho Kilnyakubja country. Tlio king means to say 
that as S'akuntala is the daughter of a king, sho well deser¬ 
ves to bo the wife of a king. Of. ff ^qr 5|»r?qTm 

■qrq^ i qr^r q qq ^q'lPi % ii —Mhh. Adi, 73.L 

^ jfrqqqqqfrsfq rTqqf 5n^afT:;!q jTlfqq: ^r%rq qrq fqsqrfqq- %]% I 
fq qifq qi^qrfqrqfq yV//, 

253. with qff:,—riq arrqq qq mfh cTfq 

tfrqq qlqi:,—*batbcd in the refulgence of the moon in tho form 
of your face.’ It is a well-known convcnlion of Sanskrit poefce 
to compare the face of a lovely damsel to the moon. fqqiTqr'\— 
goes with gq qq gqqr:/lovely with 

the smile in tho form of their bloom/ i. <?. blooming even 
t>y day (rfqrfq). f5qrqr^r:—^sqrqf srrqJTr:, ^ a.^3emblages of 
Kumiidas: f 5^;—# (in water ) qt^q f fq. a white lotug 

that is said to open only at night when tho moon rises, 
<^f- #r^[%Tq qqqrR%«q5=5r^^qfgrq: ^-i^* 

qfqqr qiqqiq qqJlTT'qq-'S'aA'. 5,28. The idea in the st, is 
that the S'akiintabVs moon-like face would bathe the king^s 
palace, as it were, with moon-light, and make the Kumndas 
bloom even during day-timo. 

254. sfr^Tf^>?f<nffpfr—qualifies ffe:,—TtFR'T-at ^ |f% 

Kltr: ff?r)—failing on her protrading liroasts. ’ 

pres. p. of fir^ with sj- and ® P.> ‘to rise high.' 

‘ reaching up to line of the three folds 
(on her belly).' fir^Tv^T: .’n ?fit. 

r € & U. N. 
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-The three folds of skin on the upper part of the 
belly are regarded as a mark of beauty in women. Cf, 
m ’fTcTf—1, 39. The 

idea is that S^akinitalfi was so overcome with bashfulness 
at the king's oiTor of love that her eyes^ which first rested 
on her protruding breasts, wore bent so low that they fell 
on the triple fold of her belly. The poet very beautifully 
combines in this stanza a description of S'akuntala's bashful- 
ness with that of the clianning features of her person. 

2 00 . ^ shaking tlirongh tromour ^ 

%‘q’^^rrr.—The words of S'aknntala siiow that she too has 
fallen in love with tlio king and that she accepts his 
olfer of marriage, ) 3Trffearrfd 315tTUl5t 

^ words confused (through bashfulnoss )*, or 
stammering (out of bashfulness ).' C f. 

—*S"(7Z:. 3/23 In'tlie Mhh^, B'alvuntala when wooed 
by the king rc<|uesls liiin to wait till the return of her 
father, who, she SiU's, would bestow her oil him. But 
Dushyaiita, carried away by passion, tolls her slie is her 
own master and presses her to marry him in the Uandharva 
form (in which form, marriage pro(;eed3 entirely from 
love or mutual inclination of a youth and a maiden with¬ 
out any ceremony and even without tlie consent of their 

n — d/. S, 3. 32. ) Then S^akuntala, signifies 
to him her willingness, but only on the condition that the son 
born of their union must become heir-apparent to his throne. 
The king readily promises this, whereupon S'aknntala accepts 
him as her husband. 

—See the note, to the preceding st. 
qr;^:, i. e. succeeding Dushyanta as king Cf, 

iTg'T»T I 'fR#g- 55 Ji ^JTq irflr n ?r 

^TRrsrr^'ril- i w ;;rtvw h vrfrff^nrT: ii 

iTfrn^ ^iciihcis^Tr % i iitfitf jsjtsct ar^g % ii 

-J/bA. Adi. 73, ir)-17. —(gf^ Wff gf^- 

f?T?rr)) ‘O lady of sweet smile.’ *Tn=vit — See 

note to the preceding st. The niRf is one of the eight 
forms of marriage, as enumerated in the Smritis—oTT^ 
iiT«rt'Trg?fT«Trgf: JTptrl? ^!Tr’^«rreRRiT: 

-31. s. 3.21. |rffr% (‘ . 

^f^T,'having made the promise that’ her son would succeed 
him to the throne. 
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2/57-58. a jrq-. (7onstrae;~n5r»rg:T; f<J^- 

«!prriTi^fiifr!f fs/R/frrgrtts^f fwr^fsfr'jeit fl»Tci=5g'- 
af »ir«itr?na>Tivi 5 rf (sfif-ast) 33*^- n^ras'i:, narr 
^5^*1—form of the King. ’ The 
king is metaphorically (by a ) described as a bee 
kissing the ]\[adhav'i creeper in the form of S^akuntala. 
The RT^Cr creeper is described by the attributives vh. 
’^rfsr^aiS'-q'f etc. —fiualifyiug,— 

%^T 3TT5‘^T) ^ luxuriating on account of (the advent 
of) Spring in the form of youth.' The idea is that 
just as creepers grow luxuriantly in spring, so did 
S'akuntala bloom in her youthfillness. —g;??: virq.v 

J^^+Spir, Tnddhita affix, forming abstract nouns. ^?T5T^rr^3F°r 
—‘bearing clusters of blossoms 
in the form of her breasts.’ Sanskrit poets are fond of 
comparing Iho breasts of lovely damsels to clusters of 
blossoms. Cy. ^TfiST st. 339. ^rT;T^ci5ri%jfr ^l^WT- 

I iTOrafTi^frrifTr ii- st. 775. fj?f 

?T?RTr^^frf ^ fl-fr l --liagh, 13. 32- 

3. 39. t 

the form of love. ’ The idea contained in the epithet is that 
S^akuntald too, like the king, had fallen under the influence 
of love. cf. ^wrcj--5(iw 

ff I Tfff The 

word is thus derived—^jorriff (^’CH^^TriTN'SrJT TfHRcT 

) ffd )) uw ) fm 

( ^ + ^ + 3TurJ or 3TT ( = WffT?!; ) ( = ^^Tl% ) m- 

this st, simply means ^ the emotion of love.’ is also 
the name of one of the eight (or nine, ace. to some) senti¬ 
ments in poetical composition. It is thus defined in the Sdh. 
D. 183:—51^ I ^J^HST^fcTin^r 

mr. qf cirg; "from 

which burst into view the sprout in the form of ( her ) lower 
lip/ t. e. which had put forth etc. Or 3T^T^: ^ qf 

* which had a sprout in the form of her throbbing 
lower lip’,-throbbing, it seems, from the excitement of passion. 
The lower lip is not uncommonly compared to the tender reddish 
sprouts of creepers. C/. art^T-* I%^e7^^T»r:-5'o/c. 1.19. 
«r>Hr§*n«f:—-ffwTO. 3. 39. gf^i: 

tt- ^having buds in the form of her hair standing erect^ 

through the thrill of rapture at their meeting, 
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f«r'rS?T>TJrT^«jT fiwisfr -SoA. l). 137,— fiTJRiT- 

?i3f?q?fif^3triii: i fir^T>iir9?»ft5 i^srT^nfTT ?f. 

’^?^?fwr^cT^i^qriTwr ^^ffcTT \ 

ii-rz/ur. 3. 42. 

^1%: qq (hs^: ^stt ) t^rq;, 

^ who had tho collection of honey in tho form of tho lustre 
(or beauty)’of her smile.’ The swoet smile playing on 
S'akuntalu’s lips is compared to the honey with which the 
Madhavi creeper is laden in spring ( whence the creeper is 

called Tjg^rg^r). (^riw 

cTRqq If^qfrr ?lTq ^ ‘ who was ( as it were ), the 

Madhavi creeper in tho garden of Vasania ( /. e. Spring ). 

the spring season. JTf^^r^TR, K ^ garden 
blooming in spring. is a creeper, also called 

which flowers in spring. 

250. ‘^Tc^^Srr cl^T 3Tl^T-cnq> overcome 

in the sport of love.^ * having taken leave ( of her )*• 

^rr? an army/ ' for you ^ ?. e, to take you to my 

capital. 

260. SRrffT ^ immediately on tho departure of 

the king’, Cf, 255. S'akuntala was 

afraid of what Kanva might say of her conduct. iT^g^f 
3Tf53T5fr lit. dike a lotus-pond enjoyed by an elephant/ i, e. in 
which an elephant has enjoyed a bath. S'akuntala is compared 
to a lotus-pond, Dushyanta to an elephant, and S'akuntala’s 
tremour to the agitation of the lake just after the departure 
of elephant who had sported in it. 

261. —^Knowing that she was 

united to a worthy (person).^ ( control) srfzy 3Tl%r 

' one who had subdued his passions ; self-controlled, ’ 

262. Construe; ^gf%; Rf?} q'HTHUqdr cmr 

rfd WWRrTf, ^4 'c«r%TiTfTf 

^devotion to virtue or justice.' 3 TfvTT(iTcTT = 3 Tfvr^i%, ^devo¬ 
tion 5 attachment. * ^ uninterrupted; stable, firm. ^ 

^Tdr q'fqsTdf cr^qi i 

^/W. Adi. 73.34. 

263. Construe:—S^T «!> 

ff, qilal 5^ 55^. 

fr:. ^the moon.^ 

Magh.b.Z^. Properly speaking, Pdrvati did not give birth. 
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to Skanda, though he is spoken of as her son. In the Mbh^ 
mid the he is said to bo the‘son of S'i va and to have 

been born without the direct intervention of a woman. Siva 
oast his seed into Agni ( who had gone to the god in the form 
of a dove while he was enjoying Parvati^s company ), who be¬ 
ing unable to bear it, cast it into the Ganges. It was then 
transferred to the six Krittik^s, who had gone to bathe in the 
river. Each of them, therefore, conceived and brought forth a 
son. Those six sons wore afterwards combined into one with six 
heads and twelve hands and eyes. ITenee Skanda is also called 
.Karfcikcya, Shadanana, ete. According to another account, 
the seed of Siva was cast by the Gauges into a thicket of reeds, 
whence Skanda is called S'aravanabliava. Skanda was born 
.for the purpose of destroying Tjiraka, a powerful demon, who 
had become formidable to the gods by virtue of Brahma’s boom 
'Ho led the army of the gods against the demon and vanquish¬ 
ed and slew him. Hence he received the names Mahilsena, 
Sen^ni, and Taraka-jit. His other names are; Kumara, Guha^ 
Krauncha-dArana etc. 

^ as ehulgcnt as the full moon.’ grown up 

{rapidly) like the desire-yielding tree.’ C[/! 

I W—^Vbh. Adi. 

74,5-6. —^?T: 3t 4: (what, is desired), (TrcfTc?*! 

fij: or ^5cr?ir f!{f: ( )_a compound of the 

W^*7rf«r^r(? class. Hl- ‘the subduer of all.’ tTcflS?^ 

.^IJT I ff »— 

J/4A, Adi. 74. 8. Of. ^Tr^Rf \-S'dk. 7.33- 

‘from (his) subduing lions 

( lit. kings of beasts ). ’ 

265. gfJTHr goes with frfr---5r!ra.. fr^T^sfr q’ralifios jt, 

‘on whom all rites proper (i. e. ordained 
by scriptures) for a Kshatriya had been performed.’ STSirTTHT; 
‘permitted’ by the sage ( gf^Trr ). 

266. ^«r^r51^*rr5rTHr> ‘escorted by a pupil of Kanva.’ 
ffefjrrj’t- See note on st. 72. PratfSTH'’,—rT^nir SJT*T6 

••(5^ frf) ‘with her lotns-Uke face bent 

■down in bashfolness.’ 

267. ‘ pre-eminent in ezcellenoe8.r 

qualifies ‘ promise, solemn assertion.’ Cf. 
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12, 9. ^ fulfil, carry out/ 

i. e. 

260, ^R“cii‘qfr”r»][ (qualifies ^rfr^yi^,—pass. pres. part, of 
3Tcfq^, ^ to give over, deliver.*—the causal of 5F with ^ 

Ho go, to move.' ^frWT ^ ^^^y 

lovely eyes. ^ ^ with a frowning face ^ /. e. with a 

frown. 

cFIvq-f ^fcT: 

fT^T ‘ trembling in anger and shame at his 

disowning the truth.’ +, Taddhita 

affix. i^fpj-^TI^-^stained with falsehood.^ 

271. STfrJTTr^—>rrriT?T: 3TlftT^son \ 3Tf5r- 

jfr5Trf^?--3Tfir'^r, ^to rc<;ognise’ or ^to admit, own, acknowledge/ 
Cf. ^ i Adi. 74.73. 

*•' resembling ’ you. is always used at the cud of a 

compound and not by itself, as here. ?rR’?f?*—ifl^f ST?* 

^ a blind man. ^ rrf^Tftrr^^iTfT^ qualifies 3TTrin=l^ • The idea is 
that Dushyanta should at once bo able to recognise his son 
who is exactly like him ; but as ho (;annot or would not do 
so, he is like a blind man who cannot see himself reflected 
in a mirror, 

272. ‘ to deny or disavow the fact of 011 ** 

marriage. ^-tc.—‘ 0 king, a king ( lit, ^ one who 

shines ’) does not shine ( i, e, is not a king in tho real sense of 
the word ), when ( his character is ) stained with falsehood.^ 

—3T^c^ ff^T,— ^of moral darkness in the 

form of untruth / or < of the dust in the form of untruth^, 
according as is taken to mean (1) ^ the quality ^ 

( the cause of moral weakness or passion ) ; or (2 ) ^ dust; 
dirt. ^ crsrr Note the fine alliteration. Cf, ?f 

TF^FcT USTF^F fl^V M.-^Aranya^-parvaj 

St. 203, ?:r:Trf—derived from ^ to shine,^ with 
, Krit. affix. So a rj^F ( king ) is < one who shines, ’ i, e, 
one who is pre-eminent above others in virtue and valour* 
Therefore, a king ( ^t^f ) is not a king in the real sense of the 
word ( ^ ), if he is not true to his word. [ Some derive 

nanj;from ‘ to please,’—THffr. 

4.12.,—on which J/o/?. says— 

Trsr^#r >^f%^"-iresT«Tpift «t g «rnjfnrT%r4- 

T«T!nirT5fr?3^>q;. ] 
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273. Consfriie; 

m^fm=<f3m^:.-( fm: (n^m). 3^^?°,—^srer 

^ in the case of the noble-minded or ^ in the 
case of those who are pre-eminent in t)io quality of good¬ 
ness.’ (1) natural character; or (2) the quality of good¬ 
ness and purity (L a. the the highest of the three 

qFr?fd^rr?7^R--^rf?Tr 
* in the case of the renowned. ^ 

^ politoiK333, civility;’or ‘kindness’. 
—mg ‘in the case of tlie virtuous. ’ 

3T^5**? ^ mildness or absence of malice. ' 
is to be taken with each of the throe. ( 1 ) m^g^TcT" 
^TfRT^, (2) ^nd () artif- ^(gfTrprtt* 

‘ pleasure-house ’ of the Goddess of Fortune, The 
idea in the st, is that the noble-minded enjoy the favour 
of the Goddess of Fortune on account of their truthfulness, 
the renowned, on account of their civility, and the righteous, 
on account of their freedom from malice. 

274. iTf (rf^) cTf 

sTf^'^rrri^qr rf^r ^ 

5 T%) ^natural, inborn.’ ^of nobility’. 

*( your) wide fame.’ Of. for the use of in the plu. 

SJ5T‘5^:~“St. 363; also Jiatj/i, 4 10. grf^cT’i;? becoming ; 
proper. ’ ^ in ( this open ) assembly. ’ ) 

275. ‘first,’ e. e, in the days of youth. #ftE2Tr?^rr?n3C, 
7i7. ‘abode of love/ i, e. object of love. q'%gT^, ‘afterwards/ 
i. c. when the youthful ardour of love is mellowed. frr^^r^T- 

^object of attention or kind treatment.’ Cf\ 
ff — Uttar, 3. apposition with 

and ^ should bo honoured 

or treated with respect. ’ 

-76. ^vj:, etc., in apposition with e. irim 

who is a ^friend’—( w: gfcl )• China¬ 
man, relative’—( ^sTflfT ). ^phy- 

^sician’ i. e, nursing one in sickness, fnj:—^servant’, t, e* 
carrying out one’s commands or wishes, ^ly — ^ preceptor’, i. e, 
giving one wholesome advice. Cf, K, P. 

L 2. ^ counsellor ’. ^ refuge^ support in difiS- 

xjulties or adversity.’ ^ a source of 

comfort or solace in all conditions.’ C/. for a similar idea, Cf. 
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Cf. also—art *rr*r? »Tr^ ^wfm: ?rwr (*n*rf ’i^ 

HT^ir arrs^jtr: ii ^rtri^rr 5ftf«R: i *rr*^r^Fa* 

irtr?% »Tr?Tm==(T: I'^^rrr'^fir: ii »rf5=?tfTr: • 

WfTTt >T^^*rnTt^ mtri: ii R^rfR'r sT^FTis^^wr 

ft I V: f^T fft-' II— 3/iA. Adi. 74.41-44. 

277. fr7ffT7R«ff?T?rn > like a lamp sprung from (i. e. lighted 

irom ) another lamp/ i, e, not differing from his father, just 
as a lamp does not differ in light from the lamp at which it is 
lighted. Of. ^ ^ROTrf^^irgrVt sr^mm 

—llmjh. 6.37. qrTOT% 'giving light (j. e, happiness) 

in the next world\ Cf. sr3fR% I cTtTR^^H 

^cFrqr II rrdt ad*, i crwi?5^ 

ifra: f I— Mhh, Adi. 74.37-38. governs the 

accusative or ablative, c^r^, *'ot.her than you.’ 

< discards ’. 

278. ‘ born from one's heart.' Cf STCF- 
I 3WrHJ% g^?TliTrr% ^ ^xfTf ^R?* ^TcT^ It- 

a lii/c verse quoted in the 3fbh, Adi. 74. (>8. — 

cTfl dJ?, • who showers the nectar in the 

form of touch.’ Cf. h fT^WT 5TRI»TI'>lf =Tf’Tf I ffP5t- 

?q?r: 5 ^; 11 3fT3r>nr fsi?! "^r^r jfifKm ’fa*'?- 

•?r^ I 55 : 5r:ll?fr5 5it R>TIPW«f 3fT54 

I H^fTOra; RWcTT: ^flTT ?fl% f II— Adi. 74- 
55-57. Cy. also ^I^ftfi: gff^rr ?cr^: l%?J I— Vif:^. ''j.H. 3H5T 
fils gw I ^-T fgff^ wffg a^f fft- 
frffmfsifsmrg; fws: u—S'o^-. 7.i<). srfr^i^ifgf ff i^wwfwl 
R«rf ff frf^a'gT'?rg>5p: Fr=?B'?^«rgf?g— 
irw%gf «r?igwf^agr igafarf n—r/««r. 6 . 22 - 

‘ as by one’s merit,’ which has its origin in one’s 
heart () and which enables one to taste the 
nectar in heaven ( ‘'eft^fr'^r ) 

279. qua 5TrrT:frfRWrr: frr^"r*'> 'the five witnesses (of 

one’s mental and physical acts) which dwell in the internal 
body of man,’ t, e. either the five elements (qsf ) 

' ffsfr, STl., fT5 and STifTIfT, or the 3TgT*riI%n( ( »• «. the 

omniscient Supreme Spirit in man), in^r, mind, reason 
STfjiy, egotism, and f^f^, the heart.—( The last four are 
regarded as the internal organs by the Yedantins.) 37 ^;, i.«. 
by the other witness of men’s actions. They are the snu, tiie 
jnoon, Yama, the day, the night, &c. C/.—W 
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t4 II 'Jm- a>?ff tr mfm i R?r^ 

tfT«gr ^r9|fffr?5^«r: n 3TrT?f«j=f??i?f?rsn5Tc?r 
HW I 3Tfw rrfirsf ^ gjis? ^triiS qr??? fir^ 11 —Mbh. 
Adi, 74.28-30. sulj. Hn'^'T:- frW: = aOTft. »m^7:, 

Wr 5rqi 2i?JTTc^ ^ shameless; lost to shame/ 

280. ff»T?Trfpitiable condition.^ 
TO^cT ( lioble ) ar^^TT 3T^mr^, ^ highminded or wise 

woman.' The affix f^;]^here shows irr^T^^, excellence, — 

% arg'^^oTT: >T q-^ ^ with the garland in the form 

of large tear-drops/ 

281. 'n'W5:Trr?f*.—the words from the sky^ 

addressed to Dushyanta. arfxrf^**'-- 

f. e, a son is but a reflection of his father. Cf. ir^cfrS^' 

74. 65. ‘ cherish/ 

282. This st. is taken verbatim from the Mbh, ( Adi, 

74.110). a sheath of flesh, a leather-bag/ ;qq[ ^HTcT: 

ff ffq ^ ho ( i, e, the son ) is only himself (t. c. the father ) 
by whom he (i. e. the son ) is begotten.' >TT^Wr:=^Tr aiqfrWT^ 
The augment^ a? is the <^itse of the Imperfect and the Aorist, 
dropped after qf. ^ Pan. VI. 4.74. The proper form, 

therefore, is 3 TW^vjr:-Aorist (4th Variety)^ 2nd sing, of 
with 4 F. ^to disrespect, insult.' 

283. i. e. the heavenly voice. (3>T^Trrn;arr 

Mbk ) rfej; i. e, >T?:rrrr5r'i * named him Bharata/ in 

accordance with the behest of the voice from the sky, viz. 

mi i hri *1^% 

S gfi: II il/M. Adi. 74. 113. 

284. w^?cfry:—3iqR 5rfR?rr+3i5i: 

3Rc 4 5»TfH:; + sr (f). 

»rT?r?*IIV viKfi:, RniRI^ Hiraf^r: IT 5pflifl%, ‘founder of 
the Bbdrata race.' ij 2 fff?f 5 rtR':> ‘ born of; Yayiiti's race'. See 
note to. in st. 10 above. qualifies gq:, 

* of boundless prowess.' 

The Yayati Parva. ( 285 ) |^g^, qualifies g^-,— 
‘between the gods and the demons.' The form which- 

also occurs several times in the Mb/i., is incorrect, the 
correct form being %^I5T. —See note to st. 70,. 

' the science of restoring the dead to life. ' 
•*. e. The Asuras. 
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286. —*• Dai- 

tyaa had their armies undiminished or intact. —See note 
to St. 138. [ f^-fT: ( of speech ) nrffr: ], the 

preceptor or priest of the gods. 

287. in apposition with iqq^or;. %Tr5r^^ 

(^f) ^ devoted to (the ) service^ of S'ukra, as his 5 ^, 

The %^T^eT hero referred to is the vow of 5r^^4. 

im)/ acc. to ^ cr^rtfr^r-*- 

^}\V—P<^n. y. 1 . 80 . + (fq?). %^r 5 (?T; obj\ 

to =^^5=[, < observing \ 

280-00. ^fir'rw'Tsq-^TH;—sfr- ^t: mi s^jrq;^ 

* engaged in tending his preceptor's kino.' Jnd, secretly. 

311^ ' whose heart was was full 

of ( lit, wet or flowing with ) love' for him 

201. ^the beloved of tho 

lotus-plants.' ^ the lord of the day, ' /. e, the sun. 

BT^rr^r**—H^rrrR: jfrq: qr^j err: ^ without the cow^-herd, f 
Kacha. ^evidently.' 

292-03. ^l^J^rTK^^y 3Tl^f ^ obedient. ^ 

^attentive, careful.' hy the Danava chiefs.^ 

^F^*% ao epithet of S'ukra.— lit. ^ a seer, thinker. '—q?f^: 

204-05. ^ 1 ^, t. c. the circumstances of his death at 
the hands of the Ddnavas. < reduced to ashes.' g’q'^FT 

'offered in an entertainment or worship; given as a 
respectful offering,' 'STF^^F^F^* importunity of 

Devayani', Sukra once more summoned Kacha by moans of the 
Sayijivani cliarm, and to his great surp>riso, ho heard the feeble 
voice of Kacha come out from his own belly. 

298. ♦. e. in his owm belly, from which Kacha told 

him how he had come to enter it. S'ukra, then, to save his 
own life, taught the pupil the Sanji'va7ii charm. hoJ PTFH^ 
etc. Kacha ripped open Sukra's belly, and upon coming out,^ 
performed the charm and restored his preceptor to life. 

290. gg?Fi5rCFU! S'ukra, having been deceived 
owing to his fondness for wine and thus realising the evil 
consequences of drink, prohibited the uso of wine to Brdh- 
manas. of •gloom or darkness.' With thig^ 

at., Cf. the words of S'ukra in the Mbh .,—qt STF^r^r^^q^Ff 
qwm i sr^wr swfi 
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sTff?r:?*irfT> II *r»TT ^fri f^sr'inTff%€rirt rnTT^t t ?«riftrcTf i 

—Adi. 77.67-68. 

300. goes with cjirffTsff adj- 'loving, fond.’ 

is nsually used ns a noun in the sense of a ' lovely 

woman/ 

301. pass, part, nsed in an active sense, 

m. 4. 12. 

VTHtyr? ' spiritually/ , i, e, spiritual sister, 

as distinguished from a natural sister. 

302. lTc^r?s^r?rr? ‘ repudiated^ refused.^ 

( fTT^^r(>'4 )j ' of one who abandons a 

person devoted to him/ i. e. the Sanjivanl. fTfci;, ^on 

account your pride^^—as you are so proud or insolent as to 
refuse me. will not bear fruit/ i. o. will be 

inelf ective. 

303. pained, distracted’. 

^ who has never deviated from righteousness.’ 

304. * in the pupils ’ to whom 1 will impart it, 

rr^T, ^ of me, who follow the righteous course of con¬ 
duct.’ 5r5T5^'r Kacha in return curses Devayani to bo 
sought by no Brahmaiia. Periphrastic Future, 3rd 

Sing, of 

305. Par/, Srdplu, of with and * to go 

forth to receive’, —See note to st- 319 below. 

306. ^ of undying fame/ 
Hr *T?TH;—^ a sharer in the sacrificial offering’ with 

the gods.—373^ I I JrF^^ I H % 

3TtJTr%cTT \\--Mhh. Adi. 77. 23. 

307-10. cFrl cr^ 5FRH cfR*R, 

^in her pleasure-grove.’ <sported.’ 

.ftcTFHH h: ' languid with the rapture of 

sport;’ or 'full of voluptuous languor.’ 

swr^f ^r ^dT cT^Hr: efreJT^?, playful movement of a 

creeper waving ill the vernal breeze,’ «. the cool 

and fragrant breeze from the Malaya mountain, which blows 
in spring. ' imitated.’ m 

cT?i; ^ ^ ^TF^% fF%, ‘ possessed of youth^ 

(as it were) the abode of the mind-born (Oupid),’ ?rr^[rR[— 
understood. ^changed their clothes/ 

< exchange; misplacing. ' ^changing himself 



into {lit, changed into ), wind/ ft# 

^fond of fun.' 

311-15. t\ e, among all the girls. 

^rftr* W* cf?^; * who has his hands stretched out ^ in 

hogging. antithesis to 

H?: (*^5^^ur^r ^rer: )%jt rr^-j-'^r/from those who 

are intoxicated with their prosperity’. 3T’Tc#r 

^ son of ( King ) Nahusha’ i. e .Yay&ti. 

' out a-hunting. ’ ^forest. ’ JT?fr?%; 

ctRr^^, * in which there was no water*, dry.^ 

3Tr^% efr*^,—^ whose face was adorned with the ornament 
in the form of her extra-ordinary beauty;^ i, e, who had an 
uncommonly lovely face. ‘beauty^ 1 0 veil ness,’-dedned 

in the as 5^nr‘^5 I 

316-lS. ;er?Tr; ' name ’. 3T%flrfr cTI^ , 

^having tremulous eyes.' f%^K^r’5rr%^, ^ just as, in the 
days of yore, Vishnu (raised up) the earth. ’ The reference is 
to the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu. A demon named 
Hiranyaksha had dragged the earth into the depths of the 
sea. To recover it, Vishnu became incarnate as a boar, slew 
the demon, and raised up the earth. Yayfiti raising Dova- 
yani out of the well is compared to Vishnu, who, in the 
days of yore, lifted up the earth from the bottom of the ocean. 

f\^i ‘in accents choked with tears; 

in words indistinct on account of sobbing,' 

^ ^.[43. tale (i. e. 

complaint) of anger caused in sport.' ^ 5 #, goes with 
‘taken into account, is listened to.' q'q'fuif-^is a fxa| 
formation (3T^^ffcT:?rrl fk^: )-3^5riTm ifiTTafTfe^'cr- 

^ with a view to cross over to the other side 
of enmity,’ i, e. for retaliation, for the purpose of revenge. 

a noun from the Desiderative base of to cross, to 
eurmount. ’ 

319. ^Trf 3Tfty i-e, oven when anothar 

is in fault, of {^) ^TT»#rl. 

yTOTR ifb ^ with waters in the form of forgiveness.' iTffflnfr:? 
i. e. if not sprinkled over. ■JFqfvir;, 4n (the course of ) many 
births. ’ 'With words expressive of time or place/ the Instru* 
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meiital is used, when the accomplishment of the desired object 
is meant to be expressed.—* IL 3.6. 

320. is a.iiaine of S'likra. Us'anas is also 

known as a great writer on Dharinas'a.str.a and Nlti3/istra( law 
and politics ). * gontly; mildly.' (Jf. W 

Uttar. 3.2. ^proud, possessed of self-rcspoct.’ ^'fq’^T^TRT^ • 

^ possessed with i. e. under the infliieuce of anger \ 

^ flood of tears. ^ properly means ^ a cloudy 

or rainy day, ' but it is commonly used in the secondary sense 
of < shower'(of anything) Cf. — Ra(jh. 4.41; 

'>.47- 

321-22. sTI^: ?in5, 

lit. ^ being deprived of honour,^ i. ^ humiliation, insult.^ 
f^S’JTrffrTT ^ is subjected to humiliation or indignity \ rfr? 

‘ I caunot live. ’ prirfiTT^-.life of 

those who are reduced to a position void of honour is verily 
shame itself.’ once seized with indignation.’ 

WTH’—tw<ir JlfecT =!TWI(X, ‘ whose upper garment dropped 

down on account of the excitement of anger.' — 

errs % r^r: ^Ffrirr^'r 

with his broad cheeks coming in contact with the corner-ends 
of his tremulous ear-rings.' As the demon-king fell at S'ukra’s 
feet with his face turned towards the ground, the ends of his 
pendant ear-rings came in contact with hi': cheeks. 

326. T^T{ <’• anger has left me. etc^ 

'* the anger of the good lasts only till submission is made, or 
• due respect is paid to them. ’ STSTPir: 

^ending (j, e. vanishing) when humility is shown \ 

327. On Devayunl’s demand, the Daitya 

king gave her his daughter S'armishthu as maid-servant with 
one thousand other damsels, ‘as a maid-servant.’ 

329. qual. ^r: 

?TTl5r: > f'lll of ( laden with) the J/rt//t^’fl-buds.’ 

-a kind of jasmine. 3TTv^* cTig %^qr 

^in which the Avind moved (played) in the rows of 
mango-trees.’ —^may also be interpreted as fTTT: 

( 3nF«T3^: ) mi' dri,' in which the wind 

played among the mango-blossoms’. The two descriptive 
«epitheta show that the season at the time 

was Spring. 

. 7 1> HT 
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same wood where he had 
first met Bevayant. ^ family, parentage/ 

^tc,, Cf. f4>.?TRTJTf^ ^ ^ rmw\sm I 3TR^1^[ fw TT37T^t 

\\—3/hh, AdL 81. 18. —qualifies 

3Tr<irf^^: ^ 3TT5ifim^T#, et ‘ dread¬ 

ful than a { virulently ) poisonous snake and a ( sharp ) 
Aveapon.' 3Tr#"^^:-~3TTrgTq ( in the fang) r^Tsf ^:—a ^^T- 
oompound. 

' surpassing ( in its dostru(5tive power ) the fire at the time of 
the dissolution of the universe. ' ‘ wrath. ' object 

to The idea is that a Brdhmana is more to be 

dreaded than oven a venomous snake or the Pralaya-fire, for 
when he is angry^ his wrath is supposed to ^ reach^ in it des¬ 
tructive effect, one's ancestors even up to the seventh degree.^ 

334-86. 3T7f^^q-ir^R, ‘not assented to^, 

1. €, unless your father consents to our union, ^ able \ 

{ from |5T M<o be able ' 4-qrf=^ , a Krit. affix— I^dn, III. 

2. 17*“).). ipfrfr promulgator of (civil and religious) 

laws h See note on , et. 322 above. 

understood. gjfRT otc. For, in this world, the social 

order is based upon the words of sages, ^ t. e. our social 
customs and usages all trace their origin to the sanction 
.of our rishis, f?^rrd? “ social order; rales of propriety or 
right conduct/ Cy\ Ragh. 3. 27; ll.C5;12.31. 

337-40. ' celebrating 

a fresh festival’ (on his entry into his capital with his newly 
married wife). B] ‘having 

blue-lotus-like eyes.’ 

^having breasts like clusters of blossoms.’ See note to 

in St. 257 above, g; 3Trt^; 

pr^CT—^ full of ardent passion on account of the advent of 
fresh youth.’ —^near the Asoha grove.’ name of 

tree that is said, according to the convention of pools, to put 
forth flowers when struck by ladies with the foot decked with 
jingling anklets, qualifies in the preceding st. 

fit. 339 and 340 from a grrr. 

f^^?TTR m%5i5UPT ^ cT^rgjTT; ‘ with her 

jewelled anklets and girdle jingling on account of the powerful 
tremor’ which was caused by the excitement of passion, 

342-44. . ^ srg —words of TayatL 

6<e.—construe: I- g?r,' O 
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beautiful lady, the fear of violating his command is the obstacle 
to my union with you.^ ^scratching the 

ground with her toe ( lit. the extremity of her foot),’ as a sign 
expressive of her love. In the Sdh, D,, scratching the ground 
with the toe is mentioned among the several gestures made 
by woman to express their love. I 

ar^ifd ^ u c. i-'i. 

345. S^arrnishtliii mentions the cases in \vhich it is not 
sinful to speak tho untruth, ^rj., in respect of women' who 
are to be associated with. ‘in joke.’ 5rr®r^5r> ‘in prospect 

of immediate death; wlieri one’t> lif(‘. is in danger.’ ‘when 

one’s (whole) fortune is in tho danger of being lost.’ ?r 
^ is not taken into consideration, ' i. e. is not observed. 

‘ truth is commended in witnesses,’ i. e. it is the 
witnesses in court that are to speak the truth. In the 
Mbh, however. S'annishtha says that even a witness may 
tell a lie on certain occasions ( e. </. when the life of a 
twice-born is at stake ) when to speak falsehood is an act 
of piety, and that falsehood is sinful (only) when one’s own 
end is to ba gained.—g 

3m, Adi 86. 17. 

340-7. 

) ^?:74r: ‘ w^hose cheek and sprout-liko lower-lip 

were covered v/ith perspirationSee note on st, 
257 above, ^in secret. ’ 

34S-4b.—a going with 5F^T;T^Trg = JTfr^i=g- 

‘whoso faces resembled that of the 
king.’ ^Tfi^cTfeRig ‘ covered with lustre ’ 

*, €. refulgent. * ( grown ) suspicious. ’ 

350-53. ^T^r^Tf^raRT^gr. ‘ burning with indignation.’ 
srrrsrf^-, ‘ decrepit through age.’ gfT^Fg ^ ^ successively’, from 
the oldest to the youngest. oT^^F' ‘iii exchange for old age’. 

354-55. ST^r^^FF^F’, deserving any kingdom; unlit to 
rule.’ Yadu incurred tho paternal curse that his posterity 
should never possess dominion (cT^iTl^^r^^^T^crTrF iF^F cTf 
— Mbh, Adi 84. 0. ) Turvasu w'as cursed that his line 
would be extinct and that ho would rule over tho Mlechhas, 
Druhyu was cursed that he would be king only in name 
and would rule over barren and bleak regions, Anu. 
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was condemned to decrepitude and irreligious life, 

Pqtu was the founder of the main branch of the Lunar race^ 
known as the Paurava ractj^ of which came the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas. —when the period of a thousand 

years was over. dweller 

in the woods), a tvvice-born (Brahrnaiia, Ivshatriya or Vais'ya) 
in the third stage of his religious life. A is an ancho¬ 

rite or recluse who, having discharged his duties as a man of the 
world, has retired into forest to devote himself to self-denial in 
food and raiment, to mortillcation of various kinds, to religious 
meditation, and to the strict performance of all ceremonial 
duties. I sT'T?^^?Tqr^nc^r cT^p^rq- 

U <^te. J/. S, VI, and )' III. o. 

358. I. c.ra Avhich King Janamejaya was born, 
(Wi understood), the celebrated race in which Krishna was 

born. In spite of yayati's curse, Yadu's posterity prospered and 
ruled the southern districts of Yayati’s kingdom. 

tribes.' was the name given by the Aryans 

of India to foreigners (to non-Aryans) who did not speak the 
Sanskrit language and conform to the Aryan institutions. 
The word is thus deaned-^fmT^^T?-^.! I 

f 11 “ JJand/idj/ana. ^ ^ oi the 

remaining ^ sons of Yadu, viz. Druliyn, Tnrvasu and Anu. 

% 11 —3/A^. A'Ji. 85. 31. 

359. the w*orld of Brahnaii.’ the highest of 

the upper worlds, which, according to one classification, are: 
( 1 ) the earth, ( 2 ) the world intermediate 

between the earth and the heaven,—the region of Munis, 
Siddhas^ Pitris &c, (3) heaven of Indra,— the 

region of the gods 5 (4) the region of groat saints, 

such as Brigu and others; (5) the abode of Brahma's 

sons, Sanaka, 8 auandana and.Sanatkumara; ( 0 ) the 

world of the deities called Vairdgis; and (7) or 

the Avorld of Brahma. According to tho Bhagavad- 
gitd, even the attainment of tho Brahma-loka does not 
exempt beings from further birth— 

I »Trg^w g ?r ftarfr ii Bg. 8 - ic. 

—The ^r^qr^s or guardians of the world are 

3#, ^T 5 , and They are said 

to preside over the eight points of the compass, and are 



hence, called The (assombly-halls) of the 

arc described in the in the of 

jBL M. and in the Mhh. Chap. C-ll. 

360-04. *in the course of coversation.^ 

^in ascetic merit. ’ • by ( reason,of your ) con¬ 
temning all beings.’ ^ 

fT^rrr^r^iR^-cT^?cT^crV^ c<frirr qf^TerR^r^T ii -Mhh. Adi, 88-3, 
rr% rf^.*—According to the Uj)anishadic doctrine, the 
Jiva (soul) who has led a very righteous and pious life 
on this earth ascends, ou lus suparationi from the physical 
body, to the lunar and other celestial worlds. There he 
he remains and enjoys celestial pleasures till the merit 
resulting from his good works is exhausted, lie then returns 
to this earth, and is born in a high or low state of existence 
according to his Karma in his previous birth. 

^Tr^r: i ^ sr'^^^f^cT 

n^y%5TT5n: W—Mund. Up. 1. 2.9. Bee also 

Chh. Up. V. 10 and YlIT 1.0: [Irlhad. Up. IV. 4.0. and Bg. 
:,^o-2 i.—q^fTT.'^rr mfS 1 a* 

if ?T ^ 

R^TT'^ 1 Tq ^^r^waqrq'vrr ^rarrrer 

^■. ‘ by exultation, anger, and pride. ^ 
Of^ trqr: ^^rffr d/. x. 4. 237. evil ways 

of life.' 

^from whoso faco all brightness or colour had ■ departed 
f. e. \vhose face became pale at the thought of his 
degradation. 

365-08. srgr^iu^ 

^ of ( his ) daughter's sons.—( ^ in the 

sacrificial region.' SFn'I^fr —these are the names of the 
^}lf5rs. On their paternal side, all these kings Avere des¬ 
cended from Vis'vamitra and are known for their virtue 
and piety (Sec Mhh, Vana P,, Chap. 198). 

Slbi, son of Us'inara, king of the country also called 
Us'inara near Gandhara. His name has become prover¬ 
bial for supreme self-devotion and charity. The liishis 
Lomasha (in Vana-parva Chap. 130. 31) and Markandeya 
(in Vana-P, Chap. 196-97) extol his virtue and libera¬ 
lity, giving two instances of his supreme self-sacrifice: 
(1) Once he saved Agni in the form of a dove from 
Indra in the form of a hawk by offering an equal quantity 
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of his own flesh 5 and (2) on another occasion, Vishnn went to 
Sibi in form of a Brtthmana and demanded of him his 
own son killed and cooked by himself as food. The king did 
so, but the Brfihmana asked him to eat it himself. As 8'ibi 
was preparing to oat. the Brahmana stopped him, extolled hia 
self-devotion, and restoring his son to life, disappeared. See 
Mhh, Vana-parvci. Chap. 198. ^ ^resem¬ 
bling ( /. as resplendent as ) the snn\ ^r?r* 

fW 51 %: ‘ of a splendour like that of 

blazing fire \ otc.—sa form of such splendours (as 

you are invested with) c.an never bo an insignificvant person^ i. e. 
•one possessed of such lustre cannot but be a great personage. 
'Srrrr^ ' from near ^^ ' what caused 

(led to) his fall/ i. v. the reason why he fell from heaven. 

390. ‘ the true nature of the course of world¬ 

ly life' f>r ‘ the truth about the cycle of births and deaths’. 

* all-knowing i. e. who knew everything 
about this as well as the other worlds, and who was. therefore, 
well fitted to satisfy their curiosity as to the real nature of the 
various states of existcuice through which the soul has 
to pass. ^ ‘who did not touch the 

earth ^ i. r. who remained in the air, ^ being in the company of 
the virtuous ’ ( ). Such was the powc^r of the merit of 

Ashtaka and others tliai association with them even for a short 
time kept Yayati from touching the earth. ^ What 

had been experienced by him, ’ u e, his experiences after 
death. 

370 -70. In these stanzas, Yayati describes the experi¬ 
ences through which the passes after his separation from 
the human body. ^ having his 

merit as his provisions for his journey,' i.c. being able to make 
his journey to heaven by virtue of the merit which he had 
gathered in terrestrial world by means of good works. The idea 
is that a man’s merit resulting from good works sustains him 
in his journey from one world to another. ^3 

( IV. 4.104. 

^ the abode of t'lc gods/ 7. e. Heaven. ' the 

fruit of (his) merits.’ c|?y?cyy:, yyyr^y: 

'enjoying amorous sports with the celestial 
damsels.’ sy^ 3TTfcT ( lit. ' one who has gained 

his end’)—'blessed’. 
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371. Constrae 3T^, <3[^: ^PmT«f: 1*^^: 

eBrnt ^^^irgfr^ ?f»Tra; ^ror5"2r:) ‘whose merit 

is exhausted.' See note on st. 362 above. qualifies 

—5£Tf?frr: ‘ who has squandered all his fortune/ 

p* ‘to spond’ —causal of {qualifying 

)? ‘ wealthy/ ‘is turned out*, is expelled^ 

The pious man who has attained heaven is compared to 
a wealthy libertine. Just as the latter, as soon as he has lost 
all his fortune, is driven from the courtesan’s house, so the 
former, as soon as all his merit is exhausted, is expelled from 
heaven, 

372. rVef: tT?r^r?? 3 ;. In the Yayatl tells Ashtaka that 

the man falling from heaven is doomed to the hell called 
This 1^1 cr hell is nothing else than the womb of the mother of 
•whom he is to be born. But even before the Jiva falls into the 
iqfPf hell, he has to pass sixty thousand years or even more in 
the mid-air, where he is devoured by Jbtkshasas, vultures^ cro¬ 
codiles, etc. Though eaten up by these, he grows again and 
again, but only to ])ecome their constant prey. When the 
period of his existence in the mid-air is over, he is changed into 
a subtle substance living in water, and subsequently becoming 
the Semen from which life is created, ho enters the womb of 
of a woman. There he develops into the em)>ryo. and is born 
on this earth, in the plant, the animal, or the human world 
according to his Karvia in his previous births.~See Mbh. Adi, 
^.)0. 1 -20. Tfrg??^:, ‘crocodiles; sharksk jrf: Of. 

% T>fT% H^rTPcT \—Mbh, Adi, 90. 4. 

qualifies in the first line. 

373. ^v:7r fTpefb ^knocked about/ ‘ attended 

by his own Karma ^ c. the consequences of acts done in 
former lives ). ‘ as pure intelligence ’ i, e, as pure 

•soul divested of the body on which the Rdkshasas etc. had fed. 

374. oto. Construe:— 

5;^qr%. ^r^PTT- 
* whom clings the smell in 
the form of is the impression that is unconsciously 

left on the mind by the good or bad works done by an indivi¬ 
dual in previous lives, Such impressions are called 
because they are ^supposed to cling to the soul of the individual 
‘who performed the w’orks, like the smell of a ( highly fragrant) 
-thing like musk, which though itself separated, yet leaves 
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some of its fragrance on the body of the person who bore it* 
The or as they are called, never leave the 

( soul), and to them is to be ascribed the pleasure or pain 
(9^5‘W) which he experiences in any particular life. 

3T^ 3T% ^ the embodied soul ^ 

^15: STT^Fcr: ( ), 

3TT^ir?f: r[‘k iTOTfcT.—^The*( embodied) soul 

moves to ( i, e, enters) the womb being enveloped in the 
( five ) elements ( of which his body is formed ) in their 
subtle state, just as the wind moves, carrying ( lit, being 
possessed of) sounds with their energy in potentiality. 
BTo^r^rTr^f^nr: qualifies both (1) and (2) —3?otr^ 

?fn%: —-the energy of whbdi is in a subtle (or 

potential) state.’ The soul when he enters the womb of 
a woman is enveloped in the elements, which are then in their 
subtle state, but which later on develop into the material 
body. Tile wind, too, carries with it sounds which have their 
energy in its potential c.ondition. but which, when the wind 
comes into contact with a material body, become audible. 

375. qrrr: etc. 

mi I ^r^rr ^ ^ 

v.^fcT \\--MhL, 

Adi, fiO-19, 20. ^ cT^CT ^ ^tPT 

srr^nr^rf^ g^r^r^qr^fR 3T%T n fS’ 

^rr%JTmr?: ^—Chh, 

Up. V. 10 . 7 . 

376. 6 *. *• ^who 

has renounced all actions.’—r%^r' 

l%*TrTr ^ freed from egotism i. e. who has re' 

nounced all worldly ties ’ (g-r% 

on Bg. ). Cf, with the 2nd line—rIfR 3*Tf«rTT% 

I ^ II—i^/. 2.7i, inciT 

^final beatitude-, emancipation.’ (lit. the highest abode.) 

377. 1. e. the account of the experiences through which 
the soul passes as described in st. 372“-76. 

5^* lit- ‘ coming into contact with their merits/ i. 

taking a portion of their merits. In the Mbh.f it is related 
that Ashtaka and others offered Yayati their own merits to 
enable him to re-ascend to heaven. Yayati, however, declined 
to share their merits. But so potent was the holiness of his 
grandsons that Yayati, purified in their society, of the taint 
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of the sin incurred by slighting all creatures, rose to heaven 
along with them then and there. 

r378. ‘ in celestial cars.’ ^ seat-y 

place.’ ^ —^heaven.’ This 

word is variously derived, (l)5m=^ (^) 3TN:3T^WI5 

5fr5^i% 3q=r5 (^0 ?srr*) 

?r) fr%. ^kings.’— (fr«rFT + 

^rn=>s^f:’ goes with both crifSr^T: 

and ^^r:,—‘ of blazing radiance. ’ q“2^^^T etc. ^liko five suns 
risen ’ ( simultaneously ). 

370. qualifies —See note to st. 366 

above. S'ibi w’as the first among them to obtain entrance into 
heaven, as ho was the foremost among them all in liberality, 
asceticism, fame, truth, and forgiveness. 

St. f}Si}-92 give the goneology of the Puru race. 

3T1c?j 5in=3[ ‘ of the son of 

Vivasvat (Swrya)’, i. e. of Mann, known Hg. See 

note to; st. 8 above. or the daughter of Manu* 

She -was married to §q-, the son of ( the Moon), and 
gave birth to founder of the Lunar race. , 

J^T^rr*—The story of his love with the celestial 

nymph, is dramatised by K<‘ilidasa in his l^ihramorvaratya. 
The story as told in the S'atapatha Erahmaiia and in the 
Puranas difiors in many respects from that in Kalidasa’s 
drama. For the story, see Vish, P. JV, 6 . 22-49. iTTJH;? son 
of srr#r5^R[ ? 

cTfT?fT??T sTr^1r-^T^33[.— Adi. 95, 11. was, properly 

speaking, the grandson of and son of See 

Alhh. Adi. 95.16,17. 3T?T^R\. waa properly the grandson of 

and son of — Ibid, 95.18,19. ar^fT^TRr^—5^- 

for 

5TT*T— 

31bh, Adi,\)i). 23. f^g:, * mighty, poAverful. ’ 

( patrimony ) 3Tr^% —‘ a son, ’ fRF^ properly means ^ one 

who is entitled to a share of patrimony; an heir. ’ It 
also means < a kinsman ’ near or remote. 5Rr, the founder 
of the capital, ^fRirrjf, 3ir'3T^Rb—3TTc^l , 
^son of Ajamidha. ’ gfiCT:.— "son of Kuru sTcTR^— was 
properly the son of and grandson of 

or iR?ng:,— The name is derived in the Niruhta ( II. 3. 8,)- 
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^r, srrlcffr. ’ Dur^a^ 

explains this thus:—^T3 =cT3** ^ Tf 

fjr mm ' mh t ' ctt ‘' W3 i ar^^r 

'^T 3T^1^ cT-^r 3Tjg ’ qw^f'TOTr# 1 ' ^rra*-' 

Jit 3T[^1% 3T#i ^Pcrg:. The j/i!>/?. quotos a s'loka- 
onthe origin of the name:—tq- ^ ^ ' 

^ crmi^' ]%: ll Santann. married Ganga 

and Satyavatr, by the former wife ho had a son named Bhishrna 
and by the 1 atter, Chitrangada and Vichitravirya. Bhishrna 
remained a eelibale all his life, and waived his claim to the 
throne in favour of the sons of Satjavaii. See the next two 
Parvas. ‘ <>f Subhadra /. e. Abhiinanyu, who 

fell fighting against fearful odds on the 13th day of the 
Bh3.rati war. His wife Uttarfi was pregnant when he was 
slain and gave birth to a son named Parikshit, who succeeded 
Yudhishthira to the throne of ilastinapura. ‘worthy 

of his race/ called in the Mbh. as 

393-43(1. The story of the hlrih of JlhirJnna (393) ;q"5^r. 
fff^RF 7 *oiiQ who performed sacrifices in accordance with 
Vedic precepts/ iTfTfvT^ is described in the Mbh, as having 
performed a thousand 3T5*<f^vr and a hundred sacrifices. 

‘in the assembly-hall of I>rahma\ 

394. —the river Ganges. Mandakini, origi¬ 
nally the name of an arm of the Ganges in one of the valleys 
of the Himalaya, afterwards became like many natural objects- 
situated within the geographical limits of the Himalayan 
range^ the name of a heavenly river^ or rather of the Ganges 
itself before it descended from Swarga upon earth.’' 

—3TRRg 7 ^ seated in the assembly/ f^?lR '^^7 Brahma. 

fg ?r=r 7 —'white like a swan/ ‘ with 

a Chourie \ is so called because it is made of the white 

bushy tail of the (Yak) deer—^qTFr rTrS^^RRilRff?;* 

qualifying ^FrFT'^ 7 —3T^1R ‘produced in 

water.' The rivt r jtiFr is very aptly described as waving Or 
chotoirej not the ordinary one made of Yak tail but one made,, 
as the poet seems to fancy, of aquatic hair. 

395. qualifies, f 

clT as white as the lines of foam/ : —‘the 

skirt of ( her) silken garment.' <5. of 

aTHc?:, m ‘ stirred by the win*, 

of the hair' ( of the Chourie ). fiTTf—qualifies 
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396. ^ttf^T^IR 

^ ^ rri^3[—^ whose bracelets and girdle were 

■shaking and jingling through flurry/ The flurry was duo to 
the feeling of shame at the exposure of her person. — 

^ through embarrassment ’ at the exposure of MandUkini's 
person. (bewildered) ). 

M^eiit down their heads ’ (in embarrssa- 

ment). 

397. ^^^Tq“4crr^^-r^T^r: q: ^4^, 

‘ whose lustre was like that of the interior of a 
plantain tree'; ^ who was as lovely as the interior of a plan¬ 
tain tree.’ 67 . prspffr ?9riTT# ’— Malati. 2,3. 

See note to in st. 24"» above. 

■=fr^sr^'‘^5T»-~R4«r: ( twinkling of the eye ) efq- — 

lit. *■ free from the defect viz. twinkling of the eye.’ i. e» 

^ stead-fast; fixed, staring.' The eyes of the gods, according to 
.mythology, never twinkle. Therefore, twinkling is regarded 
as a defect in the human eye. 

398. rr?Tvi from the world of Brahma. 5^r^qTq•^c^T5f^ 

etc. Cf. Mhh.^^ l ft=^Tm¥ 

NcTT II 98,8. 

399. — the -Vasus are a class of gods, eight in 

number. Their names as found in the Puranas are’sTTq ( or- 
3Tf), g'T, (or ) 3TH^, and sr^- 

‘looking dejected. ’ hualifies iTffT*— 

Agoing through the sky.’ 

400. qualifies ?r,— »TcTr (lustre) lit. 

^who had lost their lustre ’ i. e. who looked sad. 

,^[fgf:-the cause of the curse of Vasishtha is given in st. 424-30. 

401. irrrwqT^T^—3 t«tc 4 irn%^r^: fr^;—^of 

the son of Pratipa.’ inffrfTq-qTlf^ + ^ )• 

402. ’riiTrRt—^FfT^TT^T^t ‘as soon as (we are) born.’- f^gpj j ff 
effect our deliverance’ ( from earthly life ). cjf: 

>etc, —‘ who would endure the human life, which is full of 
troubles and which is an abode of miseries ?’ STT^^r^nET^?-— 

403. 3Tqc4 3Fg: 4* 3Rqi;+ w\^ ).—the river 

^Ganges,—the adopted daughter of Jahnu, a royal sage. The 
Ganges when brought down from heaven by ‘Bhagiratha 
4>ver-fiowed; in its course, the sacrificial ground of Jalmu. 
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Highly offended at this intrusion in his sacrifice, the sage 
drank up the river. However, being appeased by the gods 
and the sages aiid particularly by Bhagiratha, he discharged 
the waters from his car. Hence the river is regarded as his 
daughter and called etc. 

404. ^ as I cannot make my companion¬ 
ship with him (entirely ) fruitless.^ ‘since; because.’ 

405. qualifies goes with 

(our ) might, prowess, excellences and energy.' sr^PT^K? 

^ fmR \\~Mbh, Adi. 90.22. 

406-7,—a 5 ?^. Construe: —^5 

^n^rTH^WcTT TTwr3-^ f[?r% 

37 ? 3 Tr?^,,' »Tf rr^:^* ‘on the bank 

or * in the vicinity of the bank/ ^ engaged in 

prayers for a long time.' cp^^rc 2 r;. ^ to mutter 

prayers.' mBifm 7 ‘i^^ person; in bodily form.' — 

^rr%?rTWi‘ ( fiTWr-* ) %^mT: ‘wavy with lustre', 

1 . e. overflowing (as it wore) with lustre. ^frsjT^T?? ‘right 

408. 3 T^f? > ‘ <1 low-caste woman/ (Jit, ‘a woman of no 

caste). »Trr%R. Granga is addressed as iii as much 

as she aspired to the hand of a king. 

409. ^riT 3 ‘hut the left (thigh) is the 

seat for the wife.' 3Tq?^rJTt ^ I 

^ ^ mf%cr: 1 ) ^SjA I 

ir n - ^fbh^ Adi, 97. 9~11. 

410. f^^^pxJTr—irr^rorf 7 

?[% —the Ganges, lit. ‘the river flowing by three paths/ 

viz, the sky (t. e. the heaven), the earth, and the nether world 
(^IfTT??). The heavenly course of the Ganges is called 
the earthly, or and that in the nether 

world, iJmm. Of, the epithets mgw and sj^ri^- 

‘ with waves of her lustre/ Cf. ??TF%3n%eTT in st 
407, above. ‘ flooding ; overflowing‘ the 

grounds on the banks’. —* a piece of ground in its natural 
state'. g ^f^Jir~(8ee Pan. IV. 1.42). 

411. —The 3Ibk. gives the name as ^n^fT 5 , and 

derives it as Adi. 97. 18. 

See note to st. 389 above. qualifies —VP# 
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* whoso manhood had parsed away ^ past 
th\e prime of life.' ^nrn^rq’F^T^rr^’sr:•—It was Mahabhisha who 
was born as S'antanu. See si. above. 

412-lb. K^'- when he had ali-ained youth. frTf 

goes with v(Z[f in st. 412. ^^qFrr fcTfi ‘aeeopi ed by \vord of 
mouth.' i, e. 1 gave ray word tliat I ae^*.ept(!d her for my son. 

h e. when she will approaeh you. 

When llie seiisc of an infn.'itivo is sui)prc.'^sed in a sentence^ 
the object, of this infinitive is put in the Dative ease— 
^ cj^xfinr H. b. M. 

414. SiTHiJr*- (expanse) ff^zr ^ 

‘the ornfiment of tin; wid<i earlli ( lit. the (jxpaase of the 
earth ).' rT3 ;'T-‘^free from the tumult of 

passions ; sedate.' 

4l.’)-10.—a jrq-. qualifies 3T‘^~F^?'W;— 

' * wJieru eraTies drunk witli passion 
were >creainiug qT^Fr%^ «iualifies STR^^F'^t^"’,— 

qualifies —3TH^R -STlcfirTF: m: cilTif o’"?! 

* which was ( as it wer.; ) liie dancing-hall of the 
creepers waving in tlic wind.' r^'rTfr nicans ‘a creeper,^ 
Cf, st. 248 above. y.ffhjed in the preceding st. 

quiilities 

^ ‘whose face was like the moon on 

the fulUTiioon day in the inontli of Kariika.' In the S'arat 
season ( Kartika is a nionlh of the SV.T.‘j,t season) the moon 
shines with a clearer and brighter lirrlit than at any other 
time of the year. The h'right, cle^r sblrio of the moon is one 
of the special features of the 8'arat season that Svanskrit poets 
arc always fond of describing. See /ih^^ ITI. 2, 7., fi, 22, 
^ as wdiite as the foam of the Ambrosia'; ^qrf or 
Amrita is represented as perfectly white in colour. Cf. 

^^t. 3vr> above. Mike liakshmi/ w'hen 

she arose out of the milk-ocean. 

417-18.—a gj-q-. — 

ffF cTcf g%^?T^?TF: rFT^‘with a bro.ad sandy region 
in the form of her hips.’ Here tlio broad hips of Ganga 
are compared to the extensive sandy banks of a river. Cf, 
T%T^T%JT»^rt3fr^in st. 233, and note thoroto. 

^TqvCr: agitated by (or full of ) the 

S*a 2 )hara fish in the form of her glances’. The is a small 
white glistening fish, which, darting though the water, is aptly 

8 B. M, N. 
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compared to the glances of a sparkling eye. Cf. Ritu. III. 3} 
3/«yA.,44 ); IV. 28; ^ ?r?Tn 

tN!fnrcrfTT%a: i ^'tr^ yfssRrHT: 

^nsTff’ngwi'cT ii-Zi'm-. VI. le. 

‘the river of beauty.’ G.anga is fancied to be a 
river of beauty and the features of her beauty are com¬ 
pared to the natural features of a river. TORTf CRK^TTg.— 

rcfT% Tf ^T^^ir: fTig, ‘having ^fT’ET birds 

(cranes ) in the form of her jingling anklets.’ The jingling 
anklets of Ganga are compared to the ecreaming cranos in a 
river. 

418. ^ cT«rr^ir:y 

‘with his eyes expanded in rapture and wonder.’ p- p* 

of with formed according to the Vartlha on Pan. VIII. 
2.55. Mang-irnc^T: (of the earth ) gfa:. f^: 

See st. 412-13 above. 

cT<:^r‘ y 5 ’ou having thighs like the interior 

of the stem of a plantain tree,’ i, e. having thighs full, round 
and tapering like the interior of a plantain tree. — 

The compound ends in 37 according to 

Pan. IV. 1. 09. 

419. ‘ fallen in lovo ( with 

her y. ^rff^Tr, ‘the river of the gods/ 

i. c, Ganga. See note to st. 70 above. etc., — ‘accept¬ 

ed him as her husband on condition that their love was to last 
only BO long as he did not forbid her to do what she 
liked,’ 3TJ=fm^-rf cT^ 

XTc^r^qfpt ( end ) ( = STrm: ) rT^— 

^love towards whom was to last till he forbade her to do 
what she liked. ?. e. she would remain with him as his wife so 
long as he did not interfere in anything that she did, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable to him. vffips^TTftr JTTffr, ^ 

H ^3 i z ?T?rTPTcTs?m% 

JT tT^irfsr^ 1 1 fl f^HT iiw I ^rfrai 

fffsrq %TPr n — Mbh. Adi. 98.2-4. 

420. sr^TRRf^ Dot eoiiscious of the time passed’ 

(in her company). Aorist (0th Variety), 3rd 

Sing, of ^ ^ to know. ’ 

421. ^r7'Tf%fin qualifies See st. 400 above and 

st. 424-431 below. 
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422. ^you have broken ( liL swerved 
from ) our agreement/ t't.':. that you would not interfere in 
whatever I did, 

423. |%qr’!nrr-5r’Tr'nt ’T’*Tt 

the river Ganges. See note to f^r^f^TT st, 410 above. 

m\ 4T53T^ STcT: 

—‘pledged to deliver the Yasus falling (on this earth) 
by the curse of Vasishtha.' See st. 403 above, ^trr. ^ promise^ 
pledge.—Cy: st. 707 below. 

424. ‘fond of sport.' 

——a 6V//. Tatjmriisha compound according ta 
the strict rule of grammar—— Pan, V. 4.91, 
However, were it not for this technical necessity of gram¬ 
mar, it w’ould be more natural to take the compound to be a 
one and dissolve it as Miaving 

their beloveds for their companions.' The poet clearly wants 
to say by the adj. that the Yasus were accompanied 

by their wives. It is and not that is implied. 

It should bo noted that all other compounds of similar import 
are always rendered as Bahuvnhi, cf, — Ragh, II, 

24; xr^cT'TKJT^rprr^:---/^^<’d. I. 95j f^=5ri5^rffcfr^Tf--II. 

the penance-grove by the side of Meru.' 

425. ^m-^yielding all 

desires.' —the sacrifical milch-cow. (for the 

purpose of llama rites)—See 
S* K. on Pan. II. 136. —the name of one of the Yasus. 

426. ‘ giving out 

the nectar' i, e, nectar-like milk. etc.—the 3Ibh.^ 

however, has 3T?^r: m I 

^ II— 99.19. y>5r|aT Hrfff:? ‘along 

with his body,' •*. e, oven in tlxis human body. 

427. :5frf^ H ^ my external life ( as it were )\ 

Cf. K. II. 2. 

428. STnrn^tfr- The name given in the Mhh, is f^rTf^TT* 
-here means simply ^a cow.’ 

429. ^infatuated by ( his ) love (for his wife), 
etc., ^For, the judgment of those, who are completely 

under the influence of their wives, is destroyed along with their 
strength of character,' i.e. hen-pecked husbands lose both their 
judgment and strength of character. 
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430. etc—‘even by the fault of a single 

jneinber, the whole company incurs censure,’ ^ a group,^ 

company\ 

431. ^appoaseJ’. ‘ill a gentle tone.' 

432. ‘lasting as long as 
you are in the \vomh\ i. c. ending as soon as you are born. 

—words denoting duration of time are put in the accu¬ 
sative case.~'qrrn3-[^^%oTq^^'rtr (T%m=qi II. 2. n. 

434. ^fcT ^;, ‘named 

Devavrata. \ was called Devavrata, 

‘because the (j^urincatory) rites (h r. were performed on 

him by the gods.' 

433. ^iriPTi: ‘ wbo had acquired' 

(all) the loros'. ‘ proneieiit in all the 

weapons aiul missiles. 

43(h TTf^ur^i;—wr^r: {umX a Tad, 

afiix, showing *' descended or born from,' ^ ^vorthy' of 

himself and his family. Hi. ‘fraitfuL successful', {. e, 

blessed, happy. 

^^'TFTfr^nn(-"’T^-~-(437) 3'qpfT 

^T- ffj:,—' the fo^c^t-g^ounds in the. vicinity of the 

bank of the Kalindi* /, p, the river, dumna. lit, ‘the 

daughter, of (the mountain) Kaliniia, /. p. (the river) yamuna. 

fli:- — ‘ with the birds 

sweetly warbling in 1 r, 

C , lit. ‘ tile brother of the fragrance of full blown 

b P, ‘wnich was as sweet as the fragrance of full-blown 

lotu ... hi brotlior.' 

‘heavenly fragran<*e.’ + 3 TqT, a 7ad, suffix 

forming abstract nouns, ^fRfT gf?r^T?TrH"4.' ‘as it were, loveli¬ 
ness incarnate.^ 

431). =?^^r5rfrr-^'^: aira rm-hifair-complexioned 

woman.' For the story of her birth, see st. 204-10 

above. 

440. ‘ strong-minded; self-po.ssessecl h the word is 

derived either as fvRr xm iF^ (+ ?! +^ ) f)r as f^q 

( ’ll+?^+srqj). siftw- HW: ®?t: ( a fs^ 

formation)—‘deprived of all control' over himself; renderedi 



Iielplc?s ^ by love^ ( ). ^3j: {control) 

< wlio lifts lost control ov«'r ]ihiis'‘]f : helpless. ^ 

441. t'o?>rtni(j: 3!^^": iTirr: b ^;rT 

) 37 ^ Vt ’rTcf'lTpi'. ~irr^:^ -’vlic^ will bo born-' The past 
part, hero implies futurity. yrT-'T^Tr^Tf — — lit, 
•possessor of soverd^^-iityP /. •■'. kini:;; n snecersor io yaiir throne. 

44lb -jJITJT i[iiftii;i'.‘S 'S'-: f\a 

the rosposiliility of p-ovornnieiit ’ Jiin] therefore, I 0 succeed 
him to the throne, -'b- 7j?;\>r niny b.i tftk,eii to nietui • the 

best of sons. ^ 

443. ?rrh"“ 4 , —i r. ihi^ (Iftue-'iter oi the fisherman. ttP-TT- 
TjvjFtfTTff^T’T^ ' like a verso titnl is otiiy half-remembered.’ Just 
us ft zoftloiis studtmt. wino reinee*bers only a half of a verso, 
revolves it over and over aLraiu iii his mind to re¬ 
collect tlie other half, and liecoiin s so re-sllt^ss as not to ho able 
to go sleo]), so did king. S’antanu. constantly thinking of the 
ilsherman's daiinhtor, grow .'-o restless that he T*a'‘5sed sleep¬ 
less nights. 

444. ‘brooding: lost in though!.* 

qualifies 'Cf!T=e^. ‘ cause of the aOiiotioii of 

grief.’ 

41o. ifrfr rfff. etc. S'aL'tanu says that the cause 

of his melancholy is his anxiety about the }'>er]»otuation of his 
race, whi<di if anything ha])pens to his only soig would be 
extinct. He thus suggests that, under such circumstances,a 
second marriage would )>e desirable. However, he says that he 
is most unwilling to take such a step (>ee the next st.), though 
inwardly his heart is set on marriage with Satyawati. The 
king, it is clear, puts forward a false reason to disguise his 
passion for the fisher-girl. 3 T¥frf —etc. ‘ those who 

have got only one son arc always haunted by tlie fear of the 
extinction of their family. * (lit, the fear arising from the 
extinction of thoir family never leaves those wlio have got 
only one sou ). 

446 . . JIjs, 5 ^: 

^ pre-eminent in all good <iualities.' — lit* *one 

who has gained his object, i, e. ^ blessed; happy.' 
mockery; a matter for laughter.’ 

447. —Devavrata learnt from the old minister 
of the king the real cause of the latter’s melancholy, viz^ 
that he had fallenjin love with the daughter of a fisherman. 
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448, ' ‘ living on the bank of the Jumna.^ 

etc. Construe: ( ^: ) ^f^cT: (ff^) S^f^^Tf 

449, r^rq* Loc. Ahs. — i, <?. when you are there as 
heir to the throne. 

450. etc.—^I shall never rule *, i. e. 1 renounce all 
title to the throne. ^*rqr:> ‘ promise; vow.^ 

451. (promise) cT^q* 

•Oyou, whoare (always) true to your word.’ aTJT ^^—^ 

lit, * not transitory, ' i. e, • never-failing, constant, firm. ^ 
^^Q'ff’R'r 5 etc. ^ but who will keep off your brave sons from 
the sovereigny.^ , »• the sons that will be born to 

you. qro’^TTil—in apposition with The fisherman 

means to say that a hero like Bhishma is sure to have valiant 
eons, who would not fail to lay claim to the throne of 
Hastinapura. 

452. ‘ foar of ( as regards) 
my sons.^ fr§T^r?T otc. ^ I take the vow of Brahmacharya 
{ celibacy )/ 

453, qualifies in the 2nd line. 

—construe: jq >r qm^TF ?fcT ^ HTW 

was so called because he had made a dreadful ( vow, 

viz, that he would remain a life-long celibate. 

| ^WTS^ffTTer H. 

MbL Adi, 101. 98& 101. 

455. ^ given, bestowed^—( p.p of ^ with ff ) 

^3T^FT 5^ "'vho had hung 

down his head in shame.’ 

456. (in apposition with q^^),— 

^ cTfi; ^ dying at will/ i, c, the power of choosing his 
own time for death, cT^^T ^4 ^cT 4t«RVT I 

gft cr^ JTfTf»r^ n g ^ Itj: inTT^m 

T%fir^r% I §r35Tf ffj: ir*rr^frT5TEr ii ^fbh. Adi. 

101 . 102-03. %*rf5T etc.—Construe: ^g^PTi srgfr^r OT^JITTOTt 
what is there that grateful persons will not give 
to those who have, unsolicited, obliged them?’ — 

the Genitive is loosely used for the Dative, 

goes with g‘q^rFtTTF(;,~those, who, even without being 
asked or solicited (t e, of themselves ), render some service 
others. 
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457. as the bamboo creeper ( i,e, 

creeper-like bamboo ) gives birth to a pearF. The bamboos are 
said to be one of the sources from which pearls are produced# 
Cf. ‘ I ^rf^cTT- 

'H T% I 'the 

full-moon night; ' or ‘the goddess presiding over the full- 
moon day.' ^;frqT%i 3 [—the moon (lit. -the lord of the night'). 

458. fTf?^;g[ Loc. vf5s.-‘when he attained 

ihe prime of youth.' Loc. Sing, of perfect 

participle of ^ 2P, to go, to reach. —abbreviated form 

*of qTc7^ , i. fJ.who afterwards became king. 

450. , i. <\ the second son. fT]%T^. 

understood,—* when he, named Vichitravirya, gradually had 
ihis body fully developed.' Tffff: (body ) 

WT^pf*, ‘whose body was fully developed.' Acc, to the Mbfi,, 
King S'antanu died before Vichitra-virya attained majority. 

^ njm:, ' by the flights 

♦of steps in the form of sacrifices.' Cf. f^cfraT 

.Ma^h. 3. 00. 

460. ^tc.—Chitrangada was so brave that he de* 
ifeated all kings, and even the demons and the celestials. A 
powerful Gandharva chief, named Chitrangada, once came to 
.him and challenged him to fight. In the conflict that followed^ 
King Chitr&ngada was killed .—See Mhh. Adi. 102. 5-11. 

461. etc.— lit. ‘even under calamities (i. e. under 
^the most trying circumstances), the virtuous actions of the 
;good do not fail, i. e. the good do not. oven under calamities^ 
-•swerve from a virtuous course of conduct. 

462. lit. ^ for winning brides for him % 

i. e. for getting him married. rTRsTf*;? ‘wife.' oTrT*Tr5?r:, 'the 
‘Son of the river' Ganges. STr7rn'‘3^*7f 3TT<T? srf^R 

STRiTf. a river.' gfrr%5j;qr^ ‘of the King of Kasl.' 

or is the modern Benares. —the (three) 

-daughters, viz. Amb&. Ambika, and Amb&lika, 

463. Construe: arf^ (g) ^ cTF^f ^^8:f 

frre^r, JT?rar ' already 

^betrothed to another in her heart.' 'desiring 

;for ( i. e. fallen in love with ) the king of the S'alva country/ 

(or was the name of a country that lay in the west 
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of India, probably a part of modern Rajputana. In Brihat- 
samhiia ( 14.2, ) it i> mentioned alon^ witb 
and others as beinu" in the cteitro of JJhriratavarsha. BT^STf- 
—3T-^r—As she Iiad had been prcvioiiSiY ])otrothccl to the 
S'alva King, lihlshTna sent h(T to him, but the latter rejected 
tier, bceause she had btuni in another man\- iiouse. So sh<3 came 
back to Bhishma and ])rayed him lo a<-cept, her. I nt Bhishma 
would not break his vow of celibacy. She tlien retired to the 
forest and practised severe penanco to revt.mge iiersolf on 
Bhishma. S iva favoured lier and promised her the desired 
vengeance in her next l-irtli. Afterwards she was born 
as S'ikhar»din eead became ilic causii of Bdilsiima^s death. 
rfT^JfrrrnT? if were •iaming: as if she wort* a liro-brand,’ 

*Ib4. :rTR7rq-~ba-a--eless]y; <tonst;tntly- idTlf ((T^g^Fr-q^TF- 

^Trf^rfTfF: ) ^'TF <=Tv;r. ^r^F^Tlfnrr^rr:--Ilfs': 

brfivfr:—‘ l 0 ^sed about by powerful passioji. ^ jffi' 13 
properly;y. of wiili if. ^Trffrfr*—^ee not e to st. 407 
above. '3Plf 

If?: 3TI5r fft. ‘whose heart was absorbed in the 

pleasure of .sporting with Ambika and Ainbalika/ /. e. who 
gave himself entirely to sensual pleasures in the company 
of his wives. 

^fl%cFt —^ reduced by the dark fortnight in the form of con¬ 
sumption brought on by (excessive ) sexual indulgence ^ There 
is an implied comparison in b The king is compared 

to the dark fortnight during which the moon is on the wane* 
Just as during the dark fortnight the moon is every day 
diminished in si/e^ so was the king gradually reduced in body 
on account of consumption. ■7r:Tr5rFiTIT^7f^: — ST^IF^: 

‘Bear¬ 
ing the mark viz. (i. c. suffused with the glow of) the twilight 
in the form of t he loyal devotion of his subjects.’ The colour of 
love ( 3I5I1IT) is, by the convention of Sanskrit poetry, always 
represented to be reddish. Hence the love (loyal devotion ) of 
the subjects towards Vichitravirya is compared to twilight^ 
when the sky is suffused with a red glow. rnrr^*Tr—ir^i 
^ITF—^The moon in the form of the King/ i, e, Vichitravirya. 

^FT Kvent away somewhere/ i, e, disappeared, 

died. The poet describes the sad fate of the king in the form 
of a (metavkor), based upon the fancied similarity of the 
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moon and the King. The King is fancied to be the moon *, the 
consumption from which he suffered, to bo the dark fortnight 
the moon is on the wane ; and the loyal devotion of.the people 
towards the king, to be twilight suiTiising the moon with a 
reddish glow. 

406. —Se(5 note on STB above. with 

—See note on st. 317. 

4(‘,7_(‘)8. ^ under these circumstances^ i 

^proper ; suitable.’ ‘perj)etnation of the family.^ 

‘I^egot ofTspring on the wives' of V.- 
offspring that will perpetuate the family. 

46b. 3 [TT?T!l 7 nT. See note to st. bb above. — 

7^* *who had not lo^t. iiir-, moral sense^ i. e, 
* wise \ ^ loss of triilli ] ‘ swerving from truth\ 

470. ‘ wiili mind fixed only on one object.’ 
viz : remaining faithful to my vow. f^‘5TFrT otc., ^the oceans 
may trangress the bounds sometime (or at the time of the 
dissolution of the world ). but the Iiigh-minded people never,’ 

—(l)Tlie physical bounds; (2) the bounds of right 
conduct or propriety. 

471. etc.—See st. 218 and notes thereto. 

472. 3 TTf?l the son of 

gcT5!;^r/ n.amed He was born blind. ;j^5i;^-a son of 

Angiras and elder Ijrother of Ilrihaspaii. —=5Tp^-naine of 

a king, called Anga,’ King Bali reouesied the sago 

Dirghatainas to raise up on hi^ wife a few sons. His wife 
Sudeshna, instead of going to the sage, as asked by her 
husband, sent to him her old nurse. On that S'iidra 
woman, the /t/.V/^ibegot eleven sons, Kakshivat and others. 
However, these sons, who afterwards became great sages,, 
he kept for himself. King Bali, when he came to know 
the real fact, appeased the sage, and this time saw that Ills wife 
did go to him. By Sudeshna the sage had five children called 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sulima, who became 
founders of countries of the same names. See Jlbh, Adi.. 
Chap, 104. 

473 . t.c. by Sudeshna. gf^r: i.e. 

in apposition with g4r^. Suo note to tho preceding st. 

474. (of an unmarried girl ) 3Tqc4 ^ 
(changed by Pdn. IV. 1. 116)—son ia 
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thus defined:—g ^ s# i ?f «>n?ff5i 

%! S. 9.172. ¥??Tspf5r[at *tiawfg%' 

JTg: I —Y. 2.129. srrfT: Tcr^rog;—See St. 211-17. 

475. %^SUT^H—See st. 216 and note thereot. 

goes with next line. JTfffpinT^, JJttf: «ff: - 

‘ greatness (i. t. stability ) in the form of offspring;’ or ‘ ex¬ 
cellent offspring.’ nfr?:—‘offspring; issue.’ Cf. 

J/«dra. 1.11; fr 4. 3!T:» 

‘would restore ( to our family ) it greatness in the form of' 
offspring’ ( for the perpetuation of our family ). 

476. goes with arfHrfrTr- ^ thought of; - 

called upon mentally.’ —See note to st. 214 above. 

477. t-^rmfrr^r:—(g'g'I.gmg),-‘as soon as he- 

was thought of.’ 3T^=5^'f:—31^51?^ ffff im: 

‘ as dark as collyrium’, i. e. exceedingly dark. R— 
fgsrrT^^: !f7i: cIRf jW: dSl lUW W-— 

‘ whose beard and eyes looked tawny by the mass of the rays- 
of his lustre.' 

478. gri^nm ?f% 'all-knowing; omniscient/' 

and therefore, who knew already why he was called (^g-- 
Tgi^ ). 5^?rr? ‘hy the family-priest.’ ijf^g goes with both- 

and tJiroi. Hlf: nwg),- 

‘through ( motherly ) affection.’ if^sgr wgl 

gsngjrn ‘ with her breasts distilling milk. ’ 

479. vi4^. ‘O you, who know the religious law.’ Satya— 
vati suggests by thus addressing Vydsa that it would be strictly 
in accordance with the religious law that he should beget off¬ 
spring on his brother’s wives. This refers to fgifiir, a prac¬ 
tice which prevalent in ancient India and which was also- 
recognised by religious and civil law. It permitted a child¬ 
less widow to have issue raised up on her by intercourse with 
the brother or any near relative of her deceased husband. 

Of. gfqoyi^r i 

^StTRfu II ^17. 5. 9.59. giggf 55nPi«niT i> 

fr «»ffgr sjrgrA’rrgii --Y. i. 68. 

‘lor the permanence, i.«, perpetuation ’ ( of our family ), 

480 . Construe: fu ^f: f1- 

ffSm If n? 'like a boat with¬ 
out a helmsman’ to pilot it. STTHr^tT, H TTSfl ^WI’- iflTr 

‘which has no king.’ :—‘ bounds set by religions, 

to human conduct; religious laws.’ Cf. ST f l s r^ g 
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^^r«rT I ^ T%^T' JTrftcT ffe# I^ctt: ii and 3Trr3Tir 

Sl'cTT I 5T % ft%S srsc# ll-il/iA. 

481. rfSrRr Sf^TOfT—^‘'agreed (to her proposal) by say¬ 
ing 'so be it/'' (causal of ^ with 6 P.), '^ent/ 

Verbs moaning ‘to send, to despatch' govern the Dative 
of the person to whom anything sent. 

482. •^iri?r?!nTcr ( Causal of M-ifrcJ 1 P. )., 'closed'. 

484. fTTffSff^rcf ‘ for the fault of his mother,' viz, closing 
her eyes during the intercourse. 

485-86. ^effulgent; radiant.' 'dazzling', 

‘irresistible'. ^ffJT ffTTO 

—* whose mind was distracted through fear'. 

489. srfi^rwJTT: ^=T *rr fr<EtiT: 

9*T*n5.. ^rr%t^rj ‘ by a trick.’ When Satyavati found 
that both the sons begotten by Vy&sa were physically unfit 
for the throne, she again asked Ambika to seek the assistance 
of Vyasa once more. But Ambika, remembering the grim 
visage of the sage, shrank from a second association with 
him and sent in her stead one of her maid-servants, gorgeous¬ 
ly decked like herself. This S'udra woman became the 
mother of Vidura. 

490. Construe:— iTcT: W Wi^: 

3T^i:^ - it HnT^57T?nrr^r5T etc— 

The story how Dharma, the God of Justice, came to be born as 
'aSudra is given in the following stanzas—( st. 490-501.) 

was well-known for his great wisdom, righteousness 
and strict impartiality (^ ^:?Jr^9^T^^?5>3r:-9t.501). 
On several occasions he gave salutary advice to Dhritarashtra 
and his sons—advice which, had it been followed, would have 
averted the terrible war. Vidura was particularly fond of 
the Pandavas, and saved them from many critical dangers. 

—‘performed the duties of the Sudra caste.' ^^€^4 
ff iT^, ‘ One's own duty is, verily, a high family;'t. e. 
he who faithfully performs the duties of his own caste, 
however low it may be, must be looked upon as nobly born, 

491. in apposition with quali- 

fies left; abandoned.' ^ police-officers'. 

493. 5T ft ^ i. without ascer- 

'Naming the true facts. 
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494. fJTST*!,; 'sufiering;' Cf. with 1. 2, ^ 

3r?rf^^’n'T i ^ S/W. 

Adi, 107.17. 

40-‘). etc.—OoDstnio: 3TrcJTT 

—*' The soul experiences (the fruit of ) what was done by 
himself before,^ i. e. one lias to experience the consenuciices of 
his actions, good or evil, done in previous live^ ( q;r| ). The 
reference is to the doctrine of Knrma. according to wliich, the 
fruits of actions good or bad (/. e. ) invariably accom¬ 

pany the soul of an individual who performed tliem, as he 
passes from one life to another. It is to tlieso fruits that 
the happiness or suffering, that one has to experience in 
life, is lo bo attributed. ^coming to know ' by the 

report of tlie policc-olTicers that he was a great sago. See 

Mhh, Adi. 8 . 

407-08. 3Ti:?TT 5 ^: ( — 

lit, ^Mfifidavya with ( i.e. carrying in his body ) the point of a 
stake.' 'fq’ij'—Dharma or Yama,. the God of Tustice. qr^:— 

^ consequonco,, fruit,’ (from q-=^ , ‘ to develop’+, a Krit, 
aftix ). 

4 t) 0 -r)<) 0 . small kind of boo. dn a previous 

birth.' goes with in tho next line. ';?J5'qrrffr —‘ in 

the vcomb of a Sbidra woman.' ?. c. in the S'udra c»asto. 

oOl. ^fourteen 

years of years of age are free from sin,’ i e, no sin will be com¬ 
mitted in any act done by children below (he age of fourteen, 
‘uuidc, I. e, c.d:ablished by mo.’ ; law. Cf,* 

vrf^qfar 

^TcT^F^l ‘TfcT: 11 —d/Zi/n Adi. 108. 1 C, 17‘ 

b03. 3 T^rTr|iT" -W^,. Loc.. Ahs. —dvhen Vyasa had vanish¬ 
ed from sight’. '-iT-dflrf, p.p. of U. Pa.ss., ^ to disappear, 

to become invisible.’ ^ descendants of Kuru’- 

ba ‘Son.’ 'along with tho joy and 

prosperity of the subjcct.s.’ The joy and prosperity of the 
subject grew with tho growth of the princes. 

504. W; Svhose under- 
standing is his only eye,’ i, e. blind. 

^‘WT ^ comparable to Dushyanta and Bharata.’ i, e, 

as great a king as these two illustrious ancestors of his. 

505. iTr*=’^ITrr3r^2r——A country on the west bank 
of the Indus about Kattock 5 identified by some with modern 
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■Sandiihir. —name of the King of Gilndhara. — 

rSee note on st. 2a.') above. —Dhritarfishtra. 

506. liualiiies s^rr'TR;-—r^5iT'7 ^ ^ 

•SofST^irf fT'tW—•possei)Su(l of great might and energy.' 

etc.—3Tr'^r«^ ^»r>i5rr-T i JTFvrfr fee? s^nint 

?Td Vir si^rr II rffr d/5A. Adi. 

110.9,10. The .same boon was bestowed on Gandhlri by 
Vyasa In acknowlcJ^^ement of the kind hos^Jitality he had once 
received at lier liands. See st. 527 below and note thereto. 

—Gtnitive lostdy put for the Dative 

‘>07. 7T?flprfTTrr^CTr-~^cqT: cTftH=T g^l^uiT;—"solely 

devoted to the vow of a ^cTT (a ehaste and good wife) ». e, 
solely devoted to her Inisband. ‘ with a thick bandage.^ ’ 

^ etc.—Gfindhari wore a bandage over her eyes in order . 
to reduce herself to the same state as that of her husband, Cf, 
m: i ^ ii 

110.14,15. in^T- 

:qfr%:.—3T^H:. ^the abode of self-restraint ( or self- 
abnegation).’ here means ^self-restraint ( i. e, self-abne¬ 
gation). ( Mallin«atha on Ilayh, 10.17 renders by 

). properly means ‘ the e^rth/ but it is, hero 

nsed in the sense of ‘ abode \ Cf. iii st. 

516 below. 

508. or was a Y3,dava King of 

Mathura, the father of Yasudeva and Kiintl, and grand-father 
of Krishna. iT^Trf —^\dopted as his child.’ Kunti 

(also called ^v:f[ ) was given by her father to his childless 
■cousin Kuntibhoja, according to a promise given before. See 
Mbh.-Adi. 111. 1-3, and Vana P. 302. —a Yadava 

prince, who ruled over the Kiinti country. He was the son 
of the paternal aunt ( ) of S'ursena. 

500. truth, Kunti was not the daughter 

but, the grand-daughter, of Kuntibhojfi's maternal uncle. 
®rRrr«T^"—3Tr%«T=?«? ifsrw ariangg^i^T:) 

fif er’^'fOTj-according(f»<. performing) 

.hospitality to guests, venerable persons, and Br&hmanas. * 
aTfhr%:-3Tnr?nn:Tr Ut. * one who does not stay for 

-a second day. ' i^^r=r g Hsr^rcTl'«mi?roT: ?i?r: I 3Tf^f4 
if II—?• 1^2. Somederiw 

the word from the root sig^.to go, with the aff. 

—£r». 4. 2. 
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510. , a sage, son of Atri and 

Anasnya; according to Vish. P. and other authorities, an 
emanation of S'iva ( — Vish. P. I. 9.9. ). He 

•was noted for his extremely irascible temper. He was very 
iard to please, and cursed many a man and woman to suffer 
misery and degradation. Even Indra had fallen under his 
curse. Krishna, too, according to the and Fish. P., once 
happended to incur his displeasure, and was cursed by him to 
die of an arrow-shot. The inexorable anger of Durvasas has 
almost become proverbial. jyqrRTCTPT^fJ-^propitiated by ear¬ 
ful attentions/ ^ for invoking the gods for 

(begetting) sons/ Durvasas taught her a charm by means 
of which she might have a child by any god she chose 
to invoke. I 

3RJ II ^ ^ I 

<Tf 5^r II MbL Adi. 111 . 6, 7. 

oil. ?T%, X while she was ) on the 

terrace^ (of her fathcr\s palace). ( with plaster) 

+ 3T'7r). m — 

' in the bloom of youth ^ (lit. ^shining with fresh youth^). 

Perj: 3rd sing, of | with 3Tr, ' to invoke/ 
the sun ( lit. the thousand-rayed one ). the ‘efficacy.^ 

512. frffrscfr 

^ with his resplendent ear-rings shaking’ (on account of 
the haste in which ho had come.) 

513. g;^r7?:rrwr —oth arfirm whose 

other name was Pritha.' RT'iTr^Tr “ir^T 

—Svith her girdle jingling on account of tremor^ 
(of fright and shame ). 

515. W-— 

^ whose approach is infallible; whose visit ( or appearance ) 

never goes in vain ’. <TPTr: 

%gC^:—^ 0 lady of sweet smiles’. 

516. qualifies ’^erg; 

3ngR ^ like a futile or vain invokation. ’ 

occasion of disrespect’, lit. qhe earth/ here 
used in the sense of or ‘a matter; an occasion’. The 
whole lino may be translated thus;—« There is no other con¬ 
duct more disrespectful than an invokation made for nothing.^ 

517. fhqrg' ( ^ would lead to evil consequences/ 

•• if y^u accept me. 
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518. 3Tgfra»?2nirr«Tr?r—argff: ?T?qr: ?rr-‘ whose 

virginity was not lost/ i, e, without detriment to her virginity. 

gp: ^ Adi. 111 . 20 * >n^- 

W^r-ffr 'wearing brilliant 

gold ear-rings.’ Karna was born equipped with natural arms 
and armour of gold and wearing gold ear-rings, 
fJr$rc5«y5P?rr^rf?TcTR^: 1 ^ot: f^gef: I— 

3m. Adi. 111. 10. » 

ol9. 'through fear of her relatives’, i. e. 

being afraid of censure and disgrace. ' charioteer’. 

^fv^r%rr~The name, according to the Mhh., is srr^TT^l- 
was the charioteer of Dhritarashtra. — i. e. along with 

arms, armour and ear-rings—all made of gold. qq^i|: = 
‘with things made of gold.’ 

o20. 'vas the name of the charioteer’s wife. 

‘ together with wealth ( or gold ).’ —The 

boy was given the name ^r^qor ( ), because ho was found 

together with ^ wealth, i. e. a natural armour and ear-rings 
of gold. ). ^ cflfI w 3rrnTJ4 

gg^Tifl 1—3/4^. Adi. 111.24. 

521. ?HT?’TF!n’*T^r*Ttr) ‘ at the time when he was worship- 
ping the sun.’ —‘Worship; waiting upon (with prayers.)’ 

•Trf^r —'There was nothing that he 

would not give aw’ay i. e. he was so liberal that he would 
give away anything that a supplicant asked of him. Karna's 
name, like that of S ibi, has become proverbial for liberality. 
Of his many generous acts, one may be mentioned here. Once, 
Indra who always looked to the interest of his son Arjuna, 
went to Karna in the disguise of a Brahmana, and asked 
for his natural armour and ear-rings. Karna, who refused 
nothing to a supplicant, at once took them off and gave them 
to the Br&hmana. Indra was so highly pleased at Karna’s 
liberality that he gave him in return a javelin ( ) charged 

with certain death to whomsoever it was hurled. — 

qualifies ttw— gqiPT ^ fTTH ^qf RCTT cT^T 

'q ffff —‘possessed of valour and proficiency in all 

weapons and missiles’. 

523. fprr The ^ of qnig: 

is dropped in the compound, according to ' qr^TTf 
Pan, V, 4. 91. was the name of country comprising 
$k territory that extended from the Bias to the Ohinab^ 
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or according to General Cunningham, to the Jhelum. Accord¬ 
ing to the arrangement of countries given in Varahami- 
hira’s Brihat-aamhita ( 14 32.33 ), was the chief district 
of the north of India. —See note to st, 417 

above, —^received by Devavrata in ex- 

ohange for bride-money. * is the money given to the 

parents of the bride as her pri(*,e. 

^?r Accepting money as g^efr by the 

bride^s father is prohibited by Maim and the other Smriti- 
karas, and a marriage in which the bride-groom purchases 
the bride from her father or other paternal kinsman i& 
looked upon as a low form of marriage, and as such, is prohi-' 
bitod in the case of the Brahrnanas and the Kshatriyas. ^ 

f^5fr S, 3*51; 9.78. However, it was a custom in the 
royal family of the Madras to give away their daughters only^ 
in exchange for bride-money. Bhishma, therefore, had to 
give to the Madra King, S'alya, a large amount of gold, pre¬ 
cious stones, elephants, cars, clothes etc, as purchase-money for 
the bride-Madri. See’3/Z>//. Adi. 113.8-17. —3TT^- 

p,p. of qff with 3Tr, * to receive, to take. ^ oTsfrf^^rgcT:—»• 
Pandu. 

424, sfr^^IT and are the two wives of 

(Cupid). ^qr^T ^^rfTT urmHm ^err ^ this st. 

the handsome king is compared to Kama, the God of Love,, 
and his beautiful wives Kunti and Mudri, to Priti and Rati,, 
the wives of the latter. The point in the comparison is that 
the king was as handsome as Cupid, and his wives, too, were 
as lovely as the latterwives who are considered as paragons 
of beauty. 

525. and ijir were sons of qg.— 

^Vifh. P. 4,1.7. was the son of one of the 

eons of —16. 

526. Properly, ^daughter of a Brahmana by a 

S'^dra woman^j however^ here means ^a daughter of a 

Kshatriya by a S'^dra wifej^ ‘or an illegitimate daughter\ The 
girl married to Vidurais said to be the daughter of King Devaka, 
obviously a Kshatriyd. The word qrTWq is l^bus derived in the 
3/. 5^. 9.178,—^ sn^roT^g ^g-perf I ^ 

mm- ^ict: w—' qi?tifmTqT^q srifror: # iw 
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^ fqgq^m^ 

^rr^rf? cT«?]cq^CTqsfiR5fifqici; ^qqsqql^i:’ 

527. szir^grTr?^.~s^?T5TrmqR7^r4 |qrq?TgqR«r(t i mq^- 

qm JTpqiR ^x II ^I qV 5^I°Tt J^TcTmcfTq: II 

J/iA, ^(2/. 115-7,8. ^qc?T^5ir^—‘for a couple of years\ 

528. pq^vj^ ■jrrrT^lc^rr'—with the embryo 

borne for a long time/ i. e. angry at having to bear the embryo 
for a long time. Acc. to the Mbh,j Gandhari^ when she heard 
that a son was born to Kunti, was filled with sorrow that in 
her own case the time of bearing the child in the w’omb should 
be very long, and in a fit of grief, she violently struck her 
belly with her fists. 

529. qqfr ^7 ‘ lump or ball of iiesh.' round 

pebble or stone', ^T^rJlTT^ ‘hard*, compact.' ^:fqTr?^^T^ri^r^ 
qualifies—* as it were, consisting of a painful disease\ 

530. —A^yasa learning that Gandhari was de¬ 

livered of a lump of flesh, came to her, and directed the shape¬ 
less mass to be placed in a concealed place and sprinkled with 
'COol water. The ball of flesh, being sprinkled over and struck 
with lists, became divided into a hundred pieces, each as big as 
the joint of the thumb ( )—1/M. Adi, 115-18-22. 

531. qq ciq Jffqr (measure. si|5e 

o^riFrTr:—'separated.^ q^Pet ^qt ‘of 

lovely lustre.’ 

' '^qr 

* Vikarna, Dusshala, and others.’ 

533. "^5 iTr%5—‘ a series of ill** 
omens.’ 

535. qr^rTrrrrq^f^^ffrqcT: goes with ij^r* in the 2nd line; 

■—^fqcTqr qf3;^rT cTrqq^iT ifrfqcT ^ whose life would last 

only up to his union with his wife,’ i, e, who would die 
as soon as he would associate with his wife, fqqqi gf 

qrcqr I qfiTWTrg U— 

Adi. 118. 31. 

536. 5:?grR?55Tfqq ar^T^:, qq 3TRF^:, ‘Overwhelmed 

by the fire in the form of grief ( at the curse). — 

^^qj-a 7 'atpurusha compound. becomes at the 

•end of a Tatpurusha acc. to ^-Pan. 5.4, 91. 

‘the companion of his wives’) < accompanied by" 
Ibiifl wives’. See note to firqfT^iiqi: in st. 424 above. 
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537. is the name of a mountain lying 

beyond the Himalaya. —^TiT«^ 

3TT^T^* fr«r[?iJT*? ^whose mind was tranquillis^ 
ed by the nectar in the form of peace and contentment.^ 

538. ‘ill private.' r^frr^f^-% ^overwhelmed with 

anxiety’ ( at the thought that he was sonless ). ‘ 

one who performs sacrifices.’ ITT^:, ‘ access.’ ^TTr^rffri^fir 

( 3TN wr irnr: ^ ff )—^Even a person who per- 

forms sacrifices, if he is sonless, cannot enter Heaven, 

—See note on st. 11 above. 

539. jrr etc. Cf. 5?T r[TTfeT f?§r^cTT 

st. 471, and 3?«r st. 218, and note 

thereto. 

641. —name of a king, belonging to the Pura 

race, 5T^*Tr^r, ^died of consumption.’ 

542. c?r^--f^Jr?TT: 9T^^* ‘ from whom life 

had departed,'i.e. ^dead’. ‘ follow him,’ »,«• 

to die. 

543. ^Toft? * a voice from the sky.’ 

545. —Presumably the progenitors of the 

inhabiting the country, and of the the people 
of the Jr?" country. »f;F^T^nn^““^i'ialifies 3T^=irft;Fr3t 

^T* ^not devoted to any other person’ than their 

husbands,’ i. e. faithful, 

547. SfSTff ^ r^ ( not covered), ^ not covered with a 
veil; ' not kept in the house ^Trtrr*—i- mov 

ing about freely, 

548-.49.-~a arqrii jm^/sonof 

{the sage) Uddalaka. —Ho put a stop to the practice of 

married women consorting with other men, especially with 
Srahmanas. His indignation was aroused at seeing a 
Brahmapa take his mother by the hand to go away with him. 
His father, however, told him there was no cause for offence, 
for it was a practice that had prevailed from times im* 
memorial. But S'vetaketu disapproved of the usage and 
established a rule forbidding a wife to have intercourse with 
eny person other than her husband, unless commanded by the 
latter to raise up seed to him. See Mbh. Adi. 122. 9-20. 

rule by which women should be 
devoted to one husband only.^ 
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r)50. a king of the Solftf 

race, son of Sud^sa, and hence also called Saudftsa. For tho 
jfcory of this king, soo 972-1002; and MbA, Adi* 

Chap. 178 and 179. 3Trj^;»rr with 

552. 

^pr FTpy'm ?7;F^r: casting a side-long glance from the 

corner of her eye half-closed through shamo.^ 
p, p, of ^ to close ^ )-a Denominative verb from JfHr 

‘ a biid \ 3TtTTl=‘:—3?tTir^ 3^f 3T»TTl'cJTl% ^T—'The outer 

.corner of the eye.’ 

553-54. 3TITrrTf!T*^H^r —See st. 510 above and notes 

-thereto. ?:qprp[^r^rq:--^q7Tr ?T!q-r cT^TT 'whoso 

energy flashes forth, spreading around.' 
srrtR —'having the virtue of calling upon the 

gods.’ Cf. q # ^5rari^i^r%«^r% i TO ^ 

ifrsW^ii- 

655. Construe:—(|) i ^ 

t cT^^rcwr ri?r^rPH»Tr--^n^- 

fr[:—^ having a son in iny lap/ t. e, having a son born to me* 

• for the fulfilment of your desire/ 

550, ?fr W*—^ Dharma is the best among the 

'gods ( heaven ) afl^: ( abode ) W‘- » 

-1^4:—The God of Justice. STTF*— 

are devoted to him ( i.e. Dharma)', i. e, are virtuous, 

557. qualifies —* in a spiritual form,’— 

558. ‘ pist as Victory gives birth 

to universal sovereignty.’ qualifies both 

and —The son, like universal sovereignty, was (destin* 

ed to be ) adored by all kings.’ 

559. VF^grTF ' the foremost of the righteous/ 

: —gf^F lit. firm in battle; an Tatp. implying 

a name ( ), formed acc. to ' ^^cFTd; 

^ ^VI. 3.9 and VIII. 3. 95. 

^ST’^FfTTF^j < words of the heavenly spirits, ’ i. e, a voice 
:irom the sky. 

560. qH^B'F •TTFfV'rri—‘Kings are foremost in strength.’ 

Vdyu, the god of the wind. 

561. ‘SnpsiFFFcI; ‘ the life-breath of (all beings in ) the 

world/ fF*fR®F; Wind,—( agitates, sets m 
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motion ) 3T5Ts=clt 'STHn? 

‘ born after one year.’ 

562. if —fSRf tffff ( hardness ) ff fft %=- 

‘ as hard as the thunder-bolt.’ fff'f 5rf5r: —’ 'broke the 

stone ( on which he fell ) into a hundred i)icccs.’ 

563. terrible prowess/ 

ft ^(^‘r ^rrr % ‘deep and solemn/ —^voioe ' is 

properly the name of the goddess of speech and learning. 

564. STqcf 5>TR;-l^Tr + ?^ ( )j a 2’oi. 
affix showing ‘ descended from or born of. ^ 

W' ^wolf-bellied/ having tho appetite of a 
•wolf.—an epithet of Bhima, given to liim for his voraciousness 
in eating. 

565-67. with in the 2nd line, 

Words expressive of time ( or place ) are used in the instru¬ 
mental, when the accomplishment of the desired object is 
meant to bo expressed.—— Pa/i II. 3.6. — 

lit. * the enemy of Bala^ ■ i, 6 , Indra. Bala was a demon, slain 
by Indra. He is represented to bo a brother of Vritra, an¬ 
other demon killed by Indra. Bala seems to be a later 
personification of the Vedic Fala or the caterer of the heavenly 
cows, t. e the rain waters, fronj f to cover. In numerous 
passages in the Rigveda, Indra is described as having broken or 
destroyed Vala and thereby set free the cows.— 

R^^cTT —X* ^7.6. ir;!rrr:—‘ self-subdued/ or 

^purified by religious observances \ 

568. ft: lit. " the performer ' 

of a hundred sacrifices.^ Indra is so called, because, according 
to the Puranas, he attained the kingship of the gods by per¬ 
forming a hundred sacrifices. Indra is, therefore, 

represented as obstructing any mortal who tries to perform an 
equal number of sacrifices, and who is thus likely to over¬ 
throw him and succeed to his authority in heaven. However^ 
this myth has arisen originally from a misunderstanding of 
the epithet ^TcT^g? which is frequently applied to Indra in the 
Bigyeda. The epithet properly means ‘ one possessed of a 
hundred (t. many) intellects or wi8doms\ As the word 
•eame, in the post-Vedic times, to signify a sacrifice, wag . 
misinterpreted to mean < one who has (performed ) a hundred 
sacHdees^ aind the myth of Indra having performed them ws^ 
/then invented, both with gpj* and 80 % 
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who was a mass of splendours, like the gun-god. w^f^TWr- 

—^ Just as Aditi got (for lior son) the god S'^irya. ^ 
—In the Rigveda, aho i*" represented as the mother of 
the gods (%^>TTcfl )• Eight sons were born to her, but she cast 
away the eighth; the sun. The seven sons are known 

as the arrfarf^s. Ace. to the Puranas, STT^fcT is the daughter 
of and wife of by whom she was the mother of 

the twelve viz. Vishnu, Indra, S'arya^ etc.,—See 

FisA P. L 

569, is to be taken with and also with 

^comparable in prowess to Indra.^ 
^ at the birth of Vijaya.’ Vijaya is one of the 
epithets of Arjuna. 

570. —^the celestial damsels,* i. the Apsa- 

rasas. ;rr^:—^ ^ 3 T^ ( 5 :^ ), Heaven. < 

5r%?r I I ^ 

’.— See Fan. VI. 3.75. ^T^f?rPT^> 
Loc, Ahs. —Indra. —a demon who fought against 

he gods and was slain by Indra. ?fr^^ au^: 

the word rFfg—See note to st. 33B above. 

^ 3 Tr^Hq=r^?:—'This ( mantra ) will be use-^ 

^ul to yon in invoking ( the gods ) only once.^ 

572. ‘having reflected.' —See note 

in st. 37 above, —‘who is able to guage 

(or to set limits to) the boldness of the shrewd-minded?^ 
Madri who knew that she could employ the Mantra only once^ 
showed gieat shrewdness in invoking the twin deities and 
thus practically making a double use of the Mantra. 

573. Construe: cTcT: m?T? ^^1%: 

?l^r: ^ 5 ^. twin-born ’. i. e. from 

the As'vins. etc.—‘ Just as the intellect brings 

forth true knowledge and supreme bliss from ( i. e, when join¬ 
ed to ) learning and restraint of senses',». e, just as the mind 
cultured by learning and self-restraint brings to a person 
true spiritual knowledge and supreme bliss. For a similar 

^7*Tr, C/.-^ ssp ^«T>rnrf*r<Tr 

10 . 71 . 

674. aTf>T«Tr?n:*rrfsR>r^— of 

ffT^-‘The row of letters forming the names. 
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‘ as it were, wet with (t. e, flowing with ) neetat,’" 

I. e. very sweet. ^heavenly ( lit. bodiless, in¬ 

corporeal ) voice.^ 

575. fTrlTrjfrf^rig-^:— grfTeTin%a^cT^ st. 265. and 

note thereto. S*^-* as it wore, polity with its five 

constituent members/ The five constituent members of the 
science of politics are mentioned in the Kam. X .— 

i T>f5T»Trfi5rcrf^R: T%f^: «-». «• 

( 1 ) securing allies before launching on an undertaking y 

(2) securing the means such as an efficient army and a rich 
treasury ; (3) discernment of the right time and right place ; 
(4) meeting emergencies or averting dangers that may threaten 
the success of an undertaking *, (5) carrying one’s object to a 
successful issue. 

576. In accordance with the convention oi Mahakavyay ^ 

the poet gives, in st. 570-78, a description of the vernal season. 
See Introduction. 3 T^^RffrT% 

^the minister of the evei-victorious King Manmatha (Oupid)\ . 

(Spring) is represented in Sanskrit poetry as a great 
friend and companion of the God of Love,-because it ia 
believed that in the vernal season, the feeling of love 
affects the human heart more powerfully than in any . 
other season. Cf. 

Kum. 3.21; ^ 5 % — 

3 id. 4.24. — 

lit. ^ tormentor of the mind. ' 

m —,the stage-manager of the 

new drama in the form of the different phases of love.’ 

(^t7. the thread-holder) is the chief actor who’ 
arranges the cast of characters and instructs the other^ 
actors in the parts that they are to play, and manages- 
the whole representation of a drama on the stage, 

(Spring) is described as .in as much as it is 

in the vernal season that, according to Sanskrit poets, lovers 
enjoy each others company most and devise various means- 
to add zest to enjoyment. 

g?r: 

—'The moon-rise to the milk-ocean ( in the form) of*' 
amorous movements,—( the milk-oceon ) agitated by the wind 
in the form of love.’ The idea contained in the epithet 4?^ 
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that juflt as the rise of the moon makes the sea» already 
agitated by wind, swell and heave, so did spring give a 
:zogt to the amorous movements ( or coquetries ) of women 
who were already love-smitten. Note the implied com¬ 
parison () by which is compared to moon-rise, 

the coquetries of women, to the milk-ocean, and the 
passion of love, to wind. —See note to st. 257 

above. —amorous movements are, by the con¬ 

vention of poets, represented to be white in colour, and there¬ 
fore, they arc fancied to be the ocean of milk (instead of the 
ocean of waters, which is darkish in colour). is 

thus described: I 3T;TqTf<I?T%HTf 

flurtf: ^rWrfdiT: X—Bharata. fI 

fl«5airfRt tr: l-S'a^. D. 3.104. V. /. STJTRfTf- 

srfjmr^sT|Rr%^m-TRfii-srJT: ’et >r jiipj 

—'The moon-rise to the milk-ocean in the form of the 
form of the amorous courtezans, t. a. filling the courtezans with 
joy.^ The metre of this and the following stanzas iipto st. 684 is 
which is defined as 5r^-fT%^efiT L e. 

a TTfcf in this metre is made up of the if^a ( triads of long and 
short syllables), viz. cT? vr, ir, »T, and two long syllables 
.at the end. The first qr^ of the st. may be thus scanned :— 

? ^ "3 1 I ? "3 1 5 I ^ 15?^ 

(frW (Hm) "(^iroT) 

277. Construe: 

3T^tT^: 3T?f^T: 

err^^t 

account of (through the inlluence of) the 
fresh red hue suddenly appearing (the fresh feeling of love 
suddenly rising ) by the stroke of the lotus-like foot of amo¬ 
rous womon-foot ( adorned ) with jingling anklet3\ 

^Rf^ricT;— T^oto the ( pun ) on the word ^fir, which means 
both (1) ‘red colour ^ and (2) ‘ love, ■ The As'oka tree, com¬ 
ing in contact with the red colour of the woman^s foot and 
therefore putting forth fresh flowers, is fancied to be, as it 
were, horripilated by the thrill of love at the stroke of the 
woman's foot, -The As'oka tree is said, according to 

the convention of poets, to put forth flowers when struck by 
.ladie8^feet decked with jingling anklets. It was supposed hy 
:fianskrit poets that such trees as A^^ohuy Baiula, Kurahaka 
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6to.,had different longings which had to be satisfied in 

ft different way in the case of each of these trees, before it put forth 
its blossoms, ^?T- 

€r^'nTr%JTJTr^^TTJ3* i 

fifrfTr?rH^rf^^r% ^ sn 

II Of, also JTc?TT^ 

I cT^: m' iT^TT srr^crr^fi^c^rfr, ^t^- 

rq^r bO;3T?3;cT ^?T* 

— Kum. 3-26. Cf also JfalavU^. 3-12 and 17, and Ratfk, 8.68. 

g^f^rf-* ().,-^ had his hair standing on cnd^ The 
blossoms put forth by the As'oka tree are fancied to be hair 
standing erect through the thrill of rapture at the touch of 
the foot of an amorous woman. 5^f^er-5<?5q|?[: aTlF^-'cT?^ 

‘ crTT^tf?^'^* ' fcT^—See note to st. 65 above, 
if '^ith flowers^ (lit. ‘after the manner of 

flowers’ ). ‘ manner, way’— Cf. ;3c!iTrfiTrT: 

. 7 . 63 . 

ITff —fhe correlative is 3h=T;—that the As'oka tree 

not only did not feel insulted but on the other hand experienced 
a thrill of rapture and had his hair standing erect in the form of 
the flowers that he put forth at the stroke from the foot of 
an amorous woman. This, says the poet, was because of the 
supreme authority that Cupid exercised in the vernal season. 
lRr*T3^^* ^ a person in authority.’ also means 

^ a judge.’ 

578 . Loc, Jbs. 

—^ making his appearance.’ —See note on fipST- 

i^ st. 576 above. ^ the teacher of 

amorous sports.’ gfn^T is thus defined ^ ’tr*rfSr#- 

’^‘g I girnggh^^OTm fgg^grg^ %; ii—•S'oA. d . 98. 

5ITPr°—gSTTHt snl": stht?? ‘ who wore on his 

head coils of twisted hair in the form of swarms of bees.’ 
The swarms of bees that are so conspicuously seen in Spring 
are fancied to be the the matted hair worn by 
f%?IT#r> !FSm5Tf 3Trf^?f ^ cTT^^lfr, ‘ with her bodjr 

covered ( with flowers ) in gathering flowers.’ goes 

with frc?yf?R°—emr ■g frroTcnn, JiTc?erm vr 

IFtffW ?g fJy: ’trwi: ?ri,— lit- ‘ whose eyes were like tha 

tremulons and brilliant eyes-of the deer,’ t. e. having trama« 
mulbtts and bright eyes like thoso of the deer. ; 
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579. fq )i.e. Pa ndii. |r^?Tr^^%3Fr- 
WS’^rf^ W‘ i^^JTrgvT: 

banner of Kama ( Hi, * one armed with flowers' ). 6Y. T%^n'- 

^^t^:—Bt. 1037. 

— Mai alt 1. —Kama is called §‘ 5 iTT 5 * 4 ? be¬ 

cause he is rei)resontcd as assailing the hearts of men with arrows 
in the form of ilowcrs, especially the five flowers, viz, the red 
lotuSy the AH^ohuy the mango-blossom^ the jasmine, and the 

blue lotus.—3 TTiV?J1RW ^ ^ I ^ ^Ifrf 

il Borne substitute f^ff^ for 

etc.—Construe: ( eff) cTPT 

—''And a.-, soon as he saw her^ Madana, 
decked with flowers and (hence ) armed with arrows, made 
passion burst forth in him ( i. e. in his heart ),'7.^. very 
powerfully affected his heart with pjission. The idea is that 
in the midst of the gorgeous scenery that w\as calculated to 
excite passion, lYindii'V heart, as soon as he beheld the lovely 
Madri, wa.- very powerfully seized with amorous feeling. 
w^«rsr^frr5n3T*--~^^^4 ?7'4r rf^^r ^:(rr?=T:) 

—^ who made lovo burst forth ^ ( in Pandu's heart ). 
lit. ‘ made to put forth young shoots.’ L e. * made to appear or 
spring up.’ Sdolcntly; forcibly.’—(thought) 

^«rr tT^TF ‘thoughtlessly’. 

•( armed ) with arrows'. See note on above. 

580. C!ur4llues ^^JT^rqFT^q'fSfT:—‘which had struck 
root 5 firmly rooted.’ 

^ in the basin in the form of the girdle. ’ The 
girdle is here fancied to be forming a basin for 
water round the roots of 
) 3TT^rM ?ld. 

tr^TTUf, %: 5 ?t:, ‘ having leaves in the form of eyes tremulous 
through strong sensual desire.’ —the object is 

it-t * bearing fruits in the 

form of the prominent breasts.’ ‘sporting at 

ease.’ the desire-yielding tree in the form of 

Love.’ i- c- of Pindu. The stanza is too obscene 

to be explained fully. 

581. 

•< whose mind was held in restraint F^y the fetter (in the form ) 
of the curse.’ ?!f ‘ sipped her in the 

f earl-shells (in the form) of his eyes.’ i. e. looked at her 

10 B. M. N, 
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intently; feasted his eyes on her/ (7/ 

2. 19; 

mer: ^rrr^pr^ — Ibid, 3. 17. Rftrcgf^Slr etc.— 
Construe (rf^r) ff 3Tl^fnTT STT^T ^^^3* 

Tq%.—‘ For, at the command of Xing Kama,-command 
which is agreeable yet perverse, one hxes one's heart on for¬ 
bidden objects/(//L Hhe command of King KSma, which is 
agreeable yet perverse, becomes greatly attached to forbidden 
objects^ ). The idea contained in the 2nd half of the st. is 
that it is the irony of love that, under the inlluence of passion, 
men should be irresistibly drawn to objects which they ought 
to shun. —‘ great attachment.^ ‘vjf, 'to 

dx one^s heart on; to become attached.^ 

^‘ agreeable yet perverse’— agreeable because of the 
pleasurable feeling of love experienced by a lover, and 
^yerterse because of the objectionable character of love. 

582. ^wrfqrrr, ( Ht. addressed, talked to ^ ' being per¬ 

suaded’ (by her husband, to yield to his desire). 

cT^F^T: 3T^%: 

^nNcf*-) W.* cT^f^JrTl,—‘ in whom Smara 

(love ) was made to spring into sprouts ( i. e, to arise ) by the 
pure, white rays of the humid moonlight in the form of his 
(Pandu’s) smile.’ The idea contained in the epithet is 
that Madri’s heart, too, was affected with passion, so to say^ 
under the inlluence of the pure white moon«beams in the form 
of the brilliant rays shooting forth from Pandu’s mouth as 
he smiled. Bright, clear moonlight is always represented in 
Sanskrit poetry as one of tbe exciters of passion ( )• 

Smile (f^JTcT) is, by the convention of Sanskrit poetry, 
represented to be of a white colour, and hence it is usually 
compared to moonlight and the bright lustre of the teeth, 
to moon-beams. The moon-light in the form 

of Pandu’s smile \vas so cool that it, as it were, sup¬ 
plied moisture to the seed of love, so that it put forth 
fresh sprouts when Panda made advances to MadrL 
{p- p. of % P. 'to purify’ with 3 ?^), 'purely 
white.’ 3rfI. II. 

•O'* — 

< inclined’ (towards her), etc.— ‘ who indeed, is 

able to wipe off what is written by the creator ((m 
the forehead of a man)?’ ». «. what is ordained by fate must 
happra. C/. fe%{infg €«TS 9 -:—ifft. 1 . 81. 

infinitive of with 2 P. ‘ to wipe off,» " ^ 
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583. ^ by tlio skirt ^ (of her garment). 

goes with Construe: ?Trq7q^Trr-?Tl^^»nci; 

%c!.‘ ^ keeping his mind away from the restraint 

(he had put upon himself, or from the vow which was ob¬ 
serving ) that the curse might not take effect on liim.^ i. «• 
not caring for or forgetting the restraint etc. ^T#T5rif^— 
^*T*rni—) q: Rqq: trwq— 

< from the vow ( of which he was observing) for neutra¬ 
lising the curse.’ etc.— ^ though he was for¬ 

bidden, as it were, through fear, by the creepers by shaking 
their hands in the form of sprouts,—creepers saying < nay \ 
as it were, by the hum of the swarms of restless bees.’ The 
poet fancies that the hum of the boos on the creepers was their 
( saying 'nay, nay’ ) by which they expressed their dis¬ 
approval of Paiidu’s conduct, and that their sprouts waving 
in the breeze were their hands which they shook to prevent 
the king from taking that fatal step. —3TT^3T: 

# 3T^^: cTF: 

cTir'^:* ‘ as it were, through fear,’ i. e. 

ifear of the danger to P^pdu’s life. 

684. qrq'fPTtrR; q^qf: cTqr^P^, 

' whoso cheeks swelled through the thrill of rapture.’ 3^^^'— 
arf ^ cT w %% 

^f^TF- ^F?—^ having eyes that were as large and charming as 
full-blown blue lotuses.’ 


585. f^W^F^cF^JrfrFTi—^Succumbing to the curse of the 

Brahmana.’ arf^T: a formation. See 

Tiote to st. 40 above. 

586. €>tc.—'as if to know beforehand the 
intensity of the funeral fire,’ in which she was to burn herself 
with her husband. 

587. IT3flT%rfJTf5T^r-The construction is anomalous. 3Tirf?f 

or 3 TFFf?FJR^always governs the Locative. The right construc¬ 
tion would be iTrnFf|rF^F^m'~“*TT"i snifct ^ who had 

aet her mind on death,’ i, «. who had resolved to die.’ 

590. aT«C?r: cnrHPrr^—^The Genitive is loosely used 

for the Locative 

591. Construe: 3Tj xr^iqit qa?n%ST 

^ friend of the^ 

j idfligbt of the eyes’, t. e, % source of delight to the eye.’ 
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592. 

^ just like your sons^ ( lit, between whom and one’s own sons 
no difference is made ). 

503. 7 ^vith great difMcnlty'. with 

(Kuntl) with the bringing up of her sons.^ 
qualifies ‘ like that which is put on at 

the time of marriage.' 

( 505-800 ) —»Seo note to st. 378, 

v’, e, to Bhishnia, Dhritarasiitra, and other members 
of the Kuril family. f;r>4T^ etc. ^ having committed the 
princes to the care of Dliritarashtra and the grandsire 
(i. e. Ehishma)h — I'tt, ^ as a trust or pledge',, 

t. e. eiitrusled to; given iu charge of. 

Loc, Ahs. —^ when the obsequial ceremonies had been per¬ 
formed on the body of Pandu.‘‘ 8 U., to purify 

(a person) by ceremonies prescribed by scriptures. The 
last of the sixteen performed on a twice-born 

(fj^) is /. 0 , the funeral ceremonies. For a de¬ 

tailed account of the ^^cFRS, See AHval^y((^na(JrihyaSxitraS} 
Kindika 13, and ManusmrltK Chap. IX. iTT^f^g’r^ qualifies 
— lit, ^ having Miidri for its companion/ u e, along, 
with Madri. ^:-^in which. 

^ the past) happiness is only to be remembered ( with regret )/ 
4. e. from wdiioh all pleasure or happiness has departed. 
Vyasa means to say that the days of happiness have gone 
and the days of misery and sin have come. cRgq*:, ^ evil; 
sinful.' Cf, ’Tgq[P<!Tr(^i^oTi: i s^: 9^: trrftrgi- 

?i^<r ircT^Tf^Ji ii ^^tiT^i¥*Tr'Tnou HRi?i«r€fTr^^: i gF,sr«Tr 

JTS# 5^in>Tt?«?Tq' 3^r frqi^^r ii—-i/W. Adi, 128. C-8. 

601-603. 3TmrR^??ri-3TfTm TnofR ( = ?lToTT^r) w 
‘from which all beauty has departed'. au adj. is here used 

in the sense of an abstract noun. Such use is known as 

r?sff3 SaiRf ‘Thfi 

assemblage of virtues of which has boon destroyed.' vfnff etc. 
Construe: li;: ffUTfai (m^^) nWr q- »Tria—tho 

earth has lost all her charm (lit. does not appear beautiful) 
like an assemblage of lotuses ( or a lotus-plant), shrinking 
under frost' ( lit, shrinking by being beaten by frost ). 
Cf. iorrr%sfl firr^minq;—/iJayA. 16. 7. 

'ia times, when happiness in being dried nji,'' 
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^renunciation, i. c. retirement from worldly life. c^TfiT* 
^denunciation is a spring of nectar/ e, a life of 
renunciation brings peace and happiness to the mind. cT^- 

devoting herself to penances^ 
^thc highest abode*, the supreme goaP, i, e. 

604. Oonst:rue;-~cTfT: fTfr^T^r ^miToir ^ 

ST’fWR (Wl) criu^t: ’Iraf I- c, as they grew up. 

became hostile ( to the IMndavas )\ 

(>05-7. 

^5Eri: )—‘ of the same age as Bhima.’ in juvenile 

sports.’ powe rfulpnighty', and therefore, who 

always beat all the sons of -.Dliritarashtra in every kind 
of game, of I)hritarashira. — 

-t. €, Bhima. See note to si. 564. ^ all’. In the 

^fhh, it is said that he seized ten of them in his arms and 
drowned them in the water ( 328.20). RtTST i* re¬ 

mained under water. 

^ whose lives wore in a condition similar to that 
of an oscillating swing/ i, e, wliose lives were in a precarious 
state; who were almost dead. 

608-00.—a nrz^. Construe: arq fqf’qg* 

T^f^cT: (3TJ=T trq) 3Tr^«rr^ 

qj?T«iT'?r33rT ^ ct (^ 

iT^\^ ( vr^rer). 

51 %^—^with a wicked purpose’ ‘ en¬ 
tertaining a crooked design.’). (jq ^y e n q ; 

^ made senseless by the heat in the form of hosti¬ 
lity.’ qqr^qTrSiTrr^^—iTJTm^lf?, a place situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, Here Duryodhana had a beautiful palace, built 
ostensibly for water-sports, but really for executing his wicked 
design of throwing Bhima into the Ganges. One day, Dur- 
yodhaiia invited the Pandavas to f^r sporting in the 

Ganges. A grand feast was arranged in the palace. Before 
they all sat down at the repast^ Duryodhana took care to 
mix a very virulent poison in the food of Bhima. By the 
itime they returned after enjoying their sport in the Ganges, 
the poison had worked on Bhima. He lay down to sleep and 
was soon completely senseless. Duryodhana then bound 
him ( with cords of creepers ), coiled serpents round his body, 
and threw him to the Ganges. But Bhima sank to the realm 
•of the NagaS; and there restored to his health and vigour, soon 
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returned to Hastinapura. STTfcT^ ^ covered 

with serpents/ 3TJr:-3T^T 

IT^of ^?T is dropped before ^ by *gTHT — Vartika on 

Pan., Ill, 2.48. fr?^T?f5rrTf?nC—According to the Mbk,f how¬ 
ever^ Bhlma was bound simply with cords of creepers ( 

) and then thrown into the Ganges. It was when he 
sank to the realm of the Nagas that thousands of 
Nagas coiled themselves round him and bit him with their 
poisonous fangs. However, the poison of the snakes neutra¬ 
lised the vegetable poison administered to Bhima and ha 
regained his consciousness, and bursting open the cords, press¬ 
ed the Nagas all under the ground. See 3fbh, Adi. 128, 64-60. 

^ Power in the hands of fools 
(always) leads to evil (or becomes dangerous)'. The poet 
means that when a fool like Buryodhana had great power in 
his hands, it was but natural that it should bo used for evil 
purposes. cT^r^: srvf^c^: 

a Jirit. affix, showing ‘disposition^ or tendency ' )— 

^possession of power (lit. * being a lord or 
master); authority.^ 

610. ^ favourite charioteer ^ 

‘unwittingly/ or <in mere sport.' —3?^^TCTT55‘: |’KT' 

‘ by throwing (him) olf by the hand ' stretched out as he 
awoke from his sleep. 3TR4 

W-) with his face turned aside as he yawned in half sleep.^ 

611. cT«?T^fTT:—‘ whose teeth 

were broken by bites'—( t. e. by biting him ). , t. e. the 

serpents which had been coiled round his body. * food 

mixed with poison'. Bhima, though warned by Yuyutsu, ate the 
food and digested it. 

612. Tff^ f^, Loc. Ahs, ‘the tree 

of hostility.' the war between the 

Kanravas and the Pandavas. 

613-617. The story of Kripa's birth, 

^ S'TT^) >n^:j 3nfT: mr 

fTiTi}: ’-Nil. ffirni etc. The austeritieslof S'aradvat so alarm- 
od Indra that he sent down a nymph ( ) to tempt him, 

^ fr fa of eyes like 

lull-blown lotuses.’ ^ ffarnpi:, 

< deprived of his strength of mind by Oapid ( i.a, by passion 
i. e, carried away by passion, ‘ o“ a. olnmp ql S'ajjt 

' ' ■' ' I''®'' 
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grass^ ^ twins.'* ^ along with deer-skin% 

^having arrows for their distinguishing mark^ t, e, 
along with arrows. Acc . to the Mhh.^ the deer-skin and the arrows 
had been left by S'aradvat, as he escaped from the Apsaras* 
Adi. 130. 12. qualifies 

addicted to hunting/-/, c. when ho was out a-hnn* 
ting. g‘fvr^ ^ brought up out of compassion ( Y and 

hence named ^ and gjefr. Cf. 5rir3-irf«Tt tWtTIlfl?r I 

ffffTPWRrtr^ JTfirrrcT:—-ViA. Adi. 130. 19. fRfJWt- 
5r?r<if: ^ nH ^i2ir: ar-‘ on whom (pnrificar 

tory ) rites proper for Brahmanas 'were performed.' 

Brahmana caste. cT»Jt fqsr: — Amar. 

ifcf=#F^R. Of. ^fra^^rf%?TqcTi3;~st. 265. 

5«TT^? ‘ ^on of Jamadagni/ i. e. Parus'urama, who is said to 
have learnt the whole science of arms from Siva himself. 
a Brahmana, adept in the science of arms, is aptly compared to 
the most celebrated of Brahmana warriors, q^jjrrR. In the 
great war, Kripa sided with the Kauravas, and was one of the 
"throe surviving warriors of the Kuru army. He is one of the 

619. —^a celebrated sage, to whom many Vedic 

Jiymns are attributed. He is represented as the son of Brihas- 
pati and father of Drona. fff'qrqr ‘while performing 

the Agnihotra\ Oit. ^putting or throwing 

the oblation^ into the fire, i. e. the Agnikotra. q"R-from isfj, 
3 U. ^to put in^ with ), 7{rit. affix forming abstract 

nouns. 

620. —so called because the seed of Bharadvdja from 
which Drona was born ‘was preserved in a ^raT-( 

A17. ). srnrt^Rt—srfSq^T—a sage on whom 
Bharadwaja had bestowed the Ayweya-missile. Agnivesha 
ragain bestowed the missile on Bharadvaja^s son, Drona. 

3mr: ^CTT 3T^^m-[ 3Tfir+) ]. 

621. —See note to st. 224 above. 

622. whose 
strength was like that of the celestial horse ( 

623. —‘with the desire of obtaining money\ 

jlffqor^ is derived from the nominal verb ‘he 

^ wishes for moneys, from added in the sense of 

>f!^8hing for that which is denoted by the base! 

ar^TF^?«n?m<rg^gi?r> ‘wh^ 
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v;as ceaselessly ( lit, untiringly ) showering wealth’ on Brih- 
manas at the sacriiico which he performed after the extirpation 
of the Kshatriya race. See note to st. 10. 

624. —"having bestowed the dearth on 

Kas yapa.’ See note to st. 10 , gir^qf^fr —Accord¬ 

ing to some of the Puranas, Paras^urfima retired to the south 
and founded colonies of Brahmanas along the western shores 
of the Southern Peninsula from the Konkan clown to Malabar. 
According to the Mhh,^ however, he retired to the Mahendra 
mountains to practise austerities, and there the P/lndavas in 
course of their jourm^y to various sacred places, met him. 
See J/M, Vana-P. Chap. 117. 

•who had given away all he had’. 

625. etc.— I 

^ ^ ^rr wk ^^cr^jrYr- 

cTcT’?; I tY Adi 130.63.64, 

arm the face of a suppli¬ 
cant who is disappointed.’ lit, ^with the face turned away' 

>i, e. disappointed, ^tc.— i. e. it is painful to me 

■that a supplicant should go away from me disappointed. 

626. qualities >^ 5 '#;^^, together 

with the for (the) withdrawal (of the missile dis¬ 
charged )’. i, e. t. e, a m(mtra which takes away 

from a missile the peculiar virtue with which it was endued 
when it was launched. , ‘together 

with the mystic charms and rules ’5 or * t;o- 

gether with the mystic science of obtaining command over 
missiles.’ a mysti(^ Mantra appropriate for discharg¬ 
ing or withdrawing missiles, lit, ^ the Veda of 

the bow,’ t. ‘ the science of arms’. It is one of the four 

i. e, sciences attached to the g^s. The are: (1) 

or Medicine, which is attached to (2) or 

military science, to (3) or Music, to and 

(4)y?^ig?qg^ or Architecture, to sT^iTftg. ST^fOlt 

R ^ iTT^r* h: —^mado up of ( lit, strung together with ) 

the collections of spells and missiles.’ 

627. ^ a friend of his boyhood.’ ' of 

Panchala’. was the name of a country which extended 

from the banks of ( Chambal) up to Gang&dv&ra ( at 

the foot of the Himalaya) iu the north. It was divided into 
two portions separated by the Ganges, viz. —^S'fTyg^RT (modern 
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Eohilkband; accorcliug to Cunningham ) and (the 

Gangetic Doab), Some, however, identify with the 

Punjab, together with a little territory in the neighbourhood 
of Ilastinapura. jq-rf—name of father. 

628. %. e, in their boyhood, when they wore living 
with Agnivosha for learning the science of arms. 

f. e. Drupada, who was then a prince. sjTR'n —^TFT 

i, e, ^when I shall become King/ The past part, has the 
sense of futurity, 

629. c. which you promised mo when we were 

school-fellows. ‘ simple-minded \ 

631. —‘of those who are on the same 

level as regards wxalth, knowledge and prowessk ‘if 

it be otherwise; if contrary be the case', (vT^fcT 

^ exc ites laughter *, becomes ridiculous \ 

632. ‘repudiatedk , a name of Hastina- 

pura.-—^i7.‘the elephant-city^ (ir%% iT^Tfr STTf^ ag; 

5^^). —^t-he office of a preceptor/—vryq: 

+ 5^^ ( 3TqF ). The affix g5T (3T^ ) added, 
in the sense of to words having a penultimate preceded 
by a long syllable—‘ ^— Fan,Y, 1.32. 

033. ^i^-‘cngaged in sport; 

playingk ‘ well-united,^ k e, with all their united 

efforts. 

634. arq 5f?«? 

ffq-—‘with a handful of stalks of grass.' 

< arranged in a regular order' i. e. made to form a chain. Cf. 
q«iT Trqrw*TTn^itr>cTr i jt 

tl ^r?t rflfqrmqirf I 

arfnr w-^Mbh, Adi, 133.14,ir). 

636. —** Karria. See st. 519-20. 

became his pupil'. 3f^r%^fH**“~With verbs 
implying rivalling^ resembling or excelling^ the Instrumental 
is used of the points or particulars referred to in the rivalry or 
resemblance, or the qualities in which the resemblance oon- 
aists. an epithet of Arjuua— 

who aims (or discharges) 
arrows ( even) with the left hand,' i. e, one who can discharge 
arrows with both the hands. The name is thus derived in. 
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the IT q[tnr rt^r 

^«5i^rCTT^ ^ri Iff:. 

638. 5Trff^?T: (5 ) ^r«5T^, ‘ sedulously applied hitnseif 

to/ fyr^'ir f^rF^ ^ Taking food in the dark at night, he ■ 
regarded his mouth as a target. ^ Once Drona, seeing^ 
Arjuna’s great devotion to arms, told the cook in private,. 
^ Never give food to Arjuna in the dark, and do not tell him 
that I have asked you to do this’. One night, when Arjuna,. 
was taking his food, a wind arose and the lamp went out. But 
Arjuna continued eating in the dark, his hand by force of habit 
going to his mouth. Thinking this to be the result of the 
force of habit, the mighty-armed son of Pandu (thenceforth ) 
practised at his bow at night .^’—MbL Adi, 184.21-25, 

^39. ^<TcT cTJ?: ^ groat ( lit, all-perva- 

ding ) darkness.’ cTiT^ preceded by 3T^, ^and sTr^q-, has ar 
added to its final—— Pan, V, 4.79, o^pqrr^— 
—‘ discharged arrows/ i, e, practised at the 
bow, (ng*T5€H:tn) ?t: fir?ir cT^^t 

—*' proficient in the art of hitting an invisible mark. 
aml^ by ( mentally ) tracing its sound.’ 

640, ‘ the twang of his bow-string’, jflsff— 

«a bow-string »n^T or f(according. 

to 'Sf IV. 3. 135-^(|^\—5. K. )— 

lit. ‘made of the murva grass’^ t. o. a bow-string made of the- 
mnrva grass. g^rf-fcT:—S^^TT 3Tf^?T:—‘filled with joy; pleased.’ 

641-42.—a gTJT. ?T?vrg®»rar^, ‘the preceptor of all 

archers.’ er^^r i TTsrr^ rrsTj^i^-, 

jVW. Adi. 134-30. grufrg^—H ^ (T 

JTfffsrsrrf i ris4 

AIbh. Adi. 134.32. 

643. goiTT ‘a clay-imago of Drona’. ijcirq-f?: 

a Tad. affix indicating ‘made of.’ 
—* with devotion/ as if the clay image were his real 
preceptor. fTRiTSTr-^^fi^ ^ ’?^qT>Tn1«TfT: €?T i ^nr*TmfV 

<rr i «T^^r iT«u9<fT ^ptor ^ i 

H5?t tTTW. W--Mhh. Adi. 134-34, 35. 

644. ‘ for ( receiving ) instruction/ presumablyT- 
in archery. Acc. to the Jfbb., however, they had gohe 
out for hunting, anr ^wri»^5?rnTr 

prfgt II —il/5A. 134-36. >^iHl.r-^he 
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^accompanying one of the attendants of the Pandavas, qrSf: 

—While the dog was wandering in the 
forest, it came upon the Nishada prince, Ekalavya, and seeing 
his dark unkempt person, began to bark aloud. Thereupon, 
Ekalavya discharged seven arrows simultaneously into the 
dog^s mouth, with such lightness of hand tliat the arrows 
filled it without hurting it in the least. 

645. < in astonishment \ dexority 5 

lightness of hand \ ‘ ^^ief; foremost ^—etymologically 

^ fit to bear the yoke ^—vjr + 7 ^^, 

649. — Ltd. p, p, of with f ^-6 P„ ^ to cut off \ 

Rll^riR=T*—‘ with unchanged countenance, ^ t. 
without showing the least sign of hesitation or pain. cT^tf 
I ^ 5Tl?Tf?T^T^r5S**fTriR:“ 

Mbh. Adi. 134 58. 

451. a kind of bird, blue in colour; according to 

-some, is the blue jay ; while others say that is the 
vulture ( Hit »Tf^«3t I I f). 

^rf^grrf^, (/). of with 31 ^ 1 U. Ho rise' or Ho raise, 
erect’),—^placed on high’. ‘target; mark’. 

^pitcher-born’),—^Drona,’ so called 
because he was born in a ^for or sacrificial pitcher ( 

^trr:). is more commonly the epithet of 

the sage Agastya. RVFR goes with and (aTrjpE^) 
—* Causing a Lhasa bird to be placed very high as a 
target ’ ( for the princes to shoot at). Drona, in order to tost 
his pupils’ proficiency in archery, caused an artificial to be 
placed as a target on the top of a very high tree. 

652. how,’-derived from ^ 4 ;^ + 3 ^ 53 ^, accord¬ 
ing to Pan. V. 1.103; ^pfot ^ that which is able 

to do its work well)’. C/. cT?^rg^ qfr% ttr ^Tr%:—Air. 3-48^ 

654. nr?:—^a crocodile’. 3 T|^nTR’?r^r 5 j“-Itoota implying 
^ to seize ’ often govern the Locative of that which is caught 
hold of. ^f?r qualifies 

655. rTWr^ 'for freeing (himself) 

from it’ (i. e. the crocodile). JtfctTT (p- P- of fr with ^--cau8at), 
•^directed; commanded.’ ^ 

g J/5A. idi. 13543. ^ 

Hould not decide what to dowere at a loss what 

todo. ^ 
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6 o(). ^ the son of Indra, ^ i, c, Arjuna. 5r5n%t^^ 

-WM 1 3T# ^^m\' ^sr^rirf^r^rtV^ ti 

—Mhh.Adi, 13:).18,]9. 

Co7-58.—a —n'sr^tr-a Kshatriya other 

than a ruling prince. ofT* arqc^TFR rr^2T[: 5|^r^f:. n3T^+2|^ j 

Vart. —‘platformj dais.^ ^ with the ladies 

of the harem.^ 3T-JT*!J^ properly means ^ the inner apartment 

of a palace, set apart for the ladies’; but here the word 
is used by for the inmates t. e. the ladies of the 

inner apartments. ( Rt%cTTH ) 3T^rT% 

^ proficiency in the science of 

missiles^ jrni t. c- of Drona. 

OoO. , < auditorum; theatre\ frTrfrr^r^^^, quali¬ 
fies ' as white as the water of the 

Ganges.’ 

r, 60 - 3Ts>??»Tr5rr r>m:> ?ii!6ifi; ^n%tTEir 

(Wfr=) r%^'r'^?r: ff f%?4r. '^Pi7r*T?rr—‘ armed with a 

spear.’ :{T[% or spear is the favourite Aveapon of Skanda, 
whence he is also called ^TF%^tRt, otc. 

‘ The tliree-cyed gocF i. e. Siva. See note 
to st. 23G above. —On Sec note to st. 263, 

above, 

661. Ctc.-^ made the rows of spectators around 

them look as if they were drawn in a picture ’ i. e. the wonder 
and admiration excited by the marvellous feats of the princes 
made the spectators so still and motionless that they looked 
like figures drawn in a picture. 

?ir m’r fr^^i ?fsr?rn% 3:wFTir^ hoswih 

^ —< displaying ( i. e. making ) very large circles in con- 
tending Avith each other i. e. circling round and round the 
arena* or ‘ displaying circles on high in contending with each 
other.’ t. e, circles which appeared lofty on account of their 
whirling round and round the arena Avith their clubs uplifted. 
f'V- tfr rro^^rn Hfr^cirl i ^rgiTtr^wntfl’ 

Mbh. Adi. 136-33. ‘ great, large ]’ or ‘ lofty j 

high. * 

663. ' ready for fighting’. ‘stop¬ 

ped ’• jrfjfJrTr?—Dropa, seeing that the spectators were divid- 
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dd ixito two parties^ one excitedly cheering up Duryodhana and 
the other, Bhima^ and fearing that the excitement of the people 
might rise to a dangerous pitch, commanded his son to stop 
the combat between Bhima and Duryodhana. 

664. Diverse feats of (in the use of) 

missiles'. mcT 'blind', 

daughter of ( King ) Subala^ t. e. Gandhari. 

665. with 
his eyes expanded with joy,' at the prospect of showing to the 
assembly the skill of his most loved pupil, Arjuna. 

666. etc. (W) 

‘ who, I know, is ashamed of rivalling (even) with Kartavirya 
Arjuna,' t, c, w'ho is so very bravo and so very skilled in the 
art of fighting that he thinks it below him to emulate the 
fame even of such an invincible warrior as his name-sake 
Kartavirya Arjuna. Arjuna, son 

of Krtavirya, Ho was the king of tho Ilaihayas, a people in 
Central India. *' He propitiated Dattatraya, son of Atri, who 
was an avatdr of Vishnu, and sought and obtained from him 
these boonsj—a thousand arms; the power of restraining wrong; 
the conquest of the earth and the disposition to rule it righte¬ 
ously; invincibility by enemies and death at the hands of a man 
renowned over the whole world. He ruled the whole earth 
with all its dwipas and performed 10,000 sacrifices ; and of him 
the verse is still sung; ^ »iwr: I 

Ifsrtior =?r. IIo rule l for 85000 years 

with unbroken health, prosperity, strength and valour "— 
Fish P. IV, 12.3,4. According to other accounts, Kartavirya, 
by virtue of the boons grow very insolent and oppressed both 
men and gods, till at last Vishnu became incarnate as 
Paras'urama for the special purpose of killing him. See 
note to St. 19. 

667. ' by Droiia' See note to st. 651. 

—an epithet of Arjuna—j^cFi: h:-'O ne whose 

car was drawn by white horses,'—t. c, Arjuna. 

fni»^M 3 T 5 r 5 II— Adi. 137.19. 

3Tq5rrT% It! «ni%a:—'garlan<lai with the 1«- 
form of the glances of the women of the ; 

gUa^ of tlxe women of the city continuolisly oapt 0;^ ; 
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Arjuna are fancied to be lotuses which, as it were; formed 
garlands on his person. 

669. ^ greatly exasperated'. p* of 

1 A; ^ to be exasperated or enraged \ 

670. ff: 

( i of a sound deep like the roar of thunderj resounding 

like thunder.' slapping of arms.' 

671 . r^m\^ h who 

turned their eyes to the gate.' grg^^-Rr^, S^F1% 

—* with their faces uplifted’. ^S ,\^—' indescribable j 
such as cannot be expressed in words’. The pronoun in 

conjunction with has the sense of ‘ indeacribability' ( 3?^^ 
^f^cTT). ^ excitement caused by (the eagerness 

of ) curiosity.' 

672-73.--a tjualilies : in the next st.*— 

?rr^- 3Tmr srrm ' (tall and resplen. 

dent) like a golden palm-tree'. Karna is compared to a palm-tree 
of gold, because his stalwart figure was clad in an armour of 
gold. -—qualifies in the next st.— 

m{^ ^r5TTr% fT^f fq^fTi>cTTF (f?af 5^TR ) 

—<the rays of the jewels in whose armour tinged the quarters 
with brown'. a formation. t^he 

faces of the quarters), <the quarters'. The refulgence of the 
golden armour blending with the radiunce of the jewels is 
fancied by the poet to have clothed the quarters in a red* 
brown hue, (hot) (ray8)?T^?T H — 

^ the sun'. 

674. f 3 r?n, 'coutemptuously'. ST^j^BTfST^- 

^ performed feats of supernatural missiles exactly like 

Arjuna’. aT%!Trf5«n^Rrf^«ra[—r^sqi%Ri: *}«n 

?I«II— lit. ‘ exactly like the supernatural missiles of Arjuna’. 
S^^T^rr, 'with the permission ’ of Drona. Cf, a^f 
giTia: ^5]-. firrr^ot: I aa a¥^ii 

Adi. 138 . 12 . 

675. afwPTf ',—af^i (i5na:) a: atra?! 

^a sef^pia: (5cJ«Fr! sTjar: tarrai: wa a; ]—‘with his hair 
standing erect in joy at seeing :him’. 5<!r^fr6[— <>h- are?!— 
‘made friendship with him (%a). sra*fr*"J5ar»?r«?T, ‘having 
first lovingly conversed with him. ’ Cf. a’=a^vraTa'ia<iIl.^tTn[:—*<’ 
^agh. 2 . 68 . 
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676. f«T«rf=Tr: 3Tg^«rT<T wt:,— 

between whom hostility sprang up in consequence of their 
rivalry’. ‘ consequence; result. ’ ^^frf*T*nTi’ W:— 

^ a fresh interest was aroused ' (in the spectators )*, ^ a new 

feeling of admiration arose ’ ( in the hearts of the spectators). 

677. ^lualifies —‘who had them¬ 

selves made ready to help their respective sons/ Indra, in 
order to help his son, covered the sky with clouds, but S'urya, 
too, showed his affection towards his son by dispersing the 
clouds.—ater: : I «T^#5?r^l'i- 

II ctct: ffr i »iT?^('TS«i;T??5ri^ 

II %^^ari4irqq3??3 na'iifsiqfr qfi^s^r: t 
f^ff: qJ'n'nR II—ildt. 131. 23-25. — 

3|S^; gcJiTr: ?ifw=i ?n??i— 

< who knew well the secret (Hi. the facts of which were secret) 
history of (the birth of ) her sons ( viz. Arjuna and Karna ).^ 

078. ) arr^rq:—'teacher in 

archery.' ^iq here stands by for ^ 

etc* ^To have friendship (only ) with equals and to fight (only) 
with equals is the family vow of Bharatas.' 

679, ^ ^ 

one whose family and character are not known/ 

^ with one who is not a king, ' i,e. one who does not come of a 
royal family, ‘ scratched the ground ' (with 

his toe ), of course, absent-mindedly. 

680. etc. ' If there be excellence of merits 
( lit, eminence in merits), why look to outward appearance 
(I, B, to outward things such as family, lineage, etc. ) ?'— t. b^ 
in the case of persons possessed of superior qualities, out¬ 
ward things such as noble descent, high connections etc. are of 
little importance. 

682. "by the able'. iT^TfcT ^TcT 3?% ffit 

one whose actions are good ; one who is successful; hence ^one 
who is able', distinguished) families 

are made (t. e. are founded).'— i. e. what we know as distin¬ 
guished or noble families were made such by persons who 
were firet obscure, but who afterwards rose to eminence by the 
sh^r force of their merits. 

, 688. who 

fiiy<>nred gazed at steadfastly ) .by fortune’. ugfR* 



^attain the position of universal monarch 8 \ 

(the circle of the earth or of the tributary princes ) 

( rules over) 

684. —^iu the country of the Anga 9 \ aiif wa$ 

the name of the country, identified with Western Bengal, lying 
about modern Bh&galpur, which is considered to be the same 
as Champa or Angapuri, its capital. otc.—^ Would 

(even ) the sovereignty of the gods be above (lit, marvel in 
the case of’ a person of) such a magnificent figure?' 

^ a beautiful form or appearance.’ /. e, a person of handsome 
figure or appearance. 

685. qualifies cTi^ssr »i*f- 

—^ (filled) with fried (rice,) grain-flowers and water,' 

3 T^r*—‘fried rice-grain' which are showered on kings as a 
mark of honour on auspicious occasions, ^ 

—‘with a crown placed on his head ; crowned\ 

(removes, wards off) ‘a turban 5 a 

crown. 

686. ^FfTPfrrniiT —^FpfTFJli 3TI^%: 

^fanned with white choivrlos, waved by the hands of lovely 
women.' ^rr^Ti^nr^t otc.—^he shone like (had the beauty of) a 
lotus-pond (or an assemblage of lotuses) surrounded by 
flamingoes'. Kama is compared to a lake full of lotuses, and 
the choivries waved by his sides, to white flamingoes of whom 
such a lake is a favourite resort. ^ffc?rRT 3 rWTb 

' a lake full of lotuses' *, or an assemblage of lotuses.' 

687. ' 5 fraq>Tq,—qualifies ?n%5T: q*IT qm 

fl<l—'as white and bright as the moon’. «to.~- 

<which turning round, appeared as it were, to be his glory, 
playfully whirled round in the sky'. The white umbrella 
revolving above Karna’s head is fancied to be his own 
glory made, as it were, out of sport, to whirl round 
in the sky. Glory is^ by the convention of Sanskrit poets, 
always represented to bo perfectly white in colour, and as suoh^ 
is compared to the shine of the full moon, the snow of the 
Him&laya, the Kumuda lotuses, etc. Cf, 

, <m»n; ^f»nq3;; at. 229 ; * 

8t. 1048; i^Vofis mirg ^s?^g- -q qms < «r4wr 

U— Ragh. 4.19 ; Cf, also Bagh, 2.69. 

688. —Earoa’s foster-father, 
isirirr qii: arfq til. with Ml baad oooopied with a gtat' 
'Aapporting hiaiBfllf on a staff, 
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^shedding tears of joy' at seeing his son raised to the dignity 
of a king. STRiTf: \mV 

bearing a new crown', i. c., a crown placed on his head only a 
short while ago. 

691, driving chariots'. 

properly ^moving in chariots' from with the Tad, 

affix ?r(i; in sense of ^action'. —^woll-trained' as you 

must have been in the art of chariot-driving. qf^RtTr^^rT*— 
imitating a lion', u^rst*—( wide open, spread) 3 Tr 4 
—^a lion', so called because his mouth is almost always wide 
open, is an adjective formed from the verb, 1\ A. *to 
spread; to expand'. It will be seen that the numeral qsgq[ 
has nothing to do with the word q’afR^, 

693. 5T ^f7T?%qor —'It is not proper to trace the 

origin.' —'close inquiry into the*" 

origin’. 3T5=^qtq from (3Tg“|q) C P., 'to inquire, to 

seek'. Cf. with tliis st.— I 

%m\ ^ ^ i%cy — J/w. 139 . 11 . 

694. Fire.—‘ 3 ^ 3 *: qqffq: q^q, qjqf 

Some derive from 3 ^^, 'to 

breathe'. ^f^tsjRirRJ; Agni is varioubly represented as thr 
son of Brahma ( J^isL P.), of Visvanafa, of the sun, and 
of the sage Angiras. 

+ so called because ho was reared by the 

Krittikas. Soo note to st. 263 above, etc.—'For, 

who is able to determine exactly the mysterious origin of 
'the great 

695. SR?qr: f^fy, etc.—'For, verily all are eloquent 
( ar bold ) in proclaiming the defects of others/ 

696. frfwtg?r*rT?^j^-Hf?rtg^r (=HfHrfgrPf^T) fNl 
—'as refulgent as the sun (lit ‘the thousand-rayed 

00 *')’. ‘with respect to Karna.’ Here the Locative has 

the sense of ‘about, as to’, etc.—' who (Jit. whose 

tntnd ) possibly would entertain a doubt that ho is a human 
being ?’ 'to influonce( or enter ) the mind.’ 

697. er^fnRr—‘war of words’, i. a hot dispute or 

altoreation. qualities 

i(lif /nrhioh has BSade the terrible bow to form a ring’, % 
‘Whioh has draws the bow so mnoh that it becomes oirdsltt ii^ 
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shape. 
hand/ etc, 

608. —3TT!Ff^^; ^excited.^ 

f?T^: —touching (lit. kissing) the summit of the 

setting mountain/ . 3T^rTT^?r?—ar^cT^T^^i 

5 ifr%^0[f: f(%?—a fabulous mountain in the west, behind 

which the sun and the moon are supposed to sot. It seems 
that the wall of clouds lining the western horizon, tinged with 
the rays of the setting sun is poetically represented as the 
setting mountain. 

699. (pialifies 'frowning’. The 

gathering darkness of the evening is fancied to be the frown on 
the face of the parting day. (iualifies —aTF^N^T 

tfrcr^T; ‘flushed with anger*, ruddy, reddish’. The red 

glow of the evening is fancied to be the flush of anger on the face 
of the parting day. frg2 [‘^v:ff,—account 
of wrath towards the Kumndas ’ (which open only at moon- 
rise in the night). The day, the poet fancies, was angry with 
the Ktmiida lotuses^ for they had remained closed as long as 
he was there ; and hence the frown and flush of anger seen on 
his face as ho is departing. Note the poetic transference of 
the feelings that were uppermost in the heart of Duryodhana 
and others to the natural phenomena of the evening. 

700-701. 

qrgfg^rij(Ti: %:—'(which were, as it wore) the 

ChaMpaka buds worn as ear-ornaments by that lovely woman, 
Night’. The night is fancied to be a lovely woman, and the 
brilliant yellow lamps lighted at sunset to be Champaka 
buds worn by her as ear-ornaments. etc.— The 

bright yellow light of the lamps spread a golden glow over 
the royal road. T%5grt?tIT% JTfoTJRlH;; 

— 'with his golden bracelets jingling on account 
of the flurry ( of anger).’ 

702. (g^jt 

crt’ERfR fTtngirr:— ‘with thei?^ 
loving eyes resting on the lotus-like face of Arjuna’, t. e,; 
gazing lovingly at Arjuna’s face. —a transferred 

epithet. ; ^q' 4 .y% + ;^:g ( 3 ^)^ The 

Krit. afiBx (rw is added to the roots |, etc., with a 
noun as their object standing as an 7q<nr, and the whole 
fontostioii implying a name—‘ 
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Pin, III. 2.46. Before the affix^ the bases 3 T^, 
those ending in a vowel {c, < 7 .. |%), when they stand as 
g-trq^a, insert a nasal—* ’— Pan, VI. 3.67, 

In the Mbk,j the name v:r^ 5 :^^j is thus derived :—^qf>7T;Tq^T- 
f^f^r f^TT^ri?!^ I msrR fr?TT 5 R‘f 

The Defeat of Drwida, —704. —‘the son of 

Prishata’, i. e., Dnipada. 

705. r%:fFr-^rq: k(\^k (our) boyhood^- 

RlfTIT'^zr:, i, e., when he became king. 

700. ojy. to *5rB5-,—insult-, slight/. from 

7 ( an adv, implying ^contempt, insult ) and l-o 

insult, contemn, liuinitiate’. ‘Oiled with pride^ 

properly means, ^ovcrflow^Hl, delugcd^ 

.^—^You, who are the clouds in the form of 

(my) pupils to ((quench; that great fire in the form of my 
'wrath^ are to decide ( what to tlo )\ i. e., you, my pupils will, 

I hope, revenge the insult under which T am sinaiting. The 
" idea is that just as clouds extinguish a contlagration by pouring 
down rain, so will tlie pu])ils satisfy the grudge thatDrona bore 
to Drupada by wreaking vengoanco on him. —^^5- 

^ lo ( {. e,, for extinguishing ) the groat fire ( or 

conflagration ) in the form of (my) wrath’. — 

^ qTK^r:—^clouds in the form of pupils’. 

?fcr. apposition with 5I*Tror^ ^ 

authority, one who decides’. When the word is used as 
a predicate, it is always in the slmjular numher and neater 
gender j though the subject be of any number or gender. 

707-708.~a 53 W. 

others\ ?—— 

,^^with(all) his following', i. e.^ ‘with his ministers'. The 
Mbh. has the van of 

battle'. offered j presented'. See note to st. 34. 

709. ^ffsrrorr^^ etc.—According to the Mbh. ( Adi, 140. 
67,71), it was Drona who appropriated half of Drupada’s 
‘kingdom and bestowed on' him the other half. Drupada 
being in Drona’s power, had to submit and to content himself 
with the territory assigned to him by the latter, Droiia 
says gRTfJr*^ il 3T^T3frT%0- 

•rTfs^^ 13Tn:iT’rr??Tn5^ >mfTf ii ^ »n>fT- 

;r«*iT5fs^ unsr# *Tt ^ ’« fprar i' 

' anTT«T#r^ wjr; i sft^ wjJTit #f^r^Tit 




ITTMrefy’i’ H tngwr t fi w!3*ii*nw flRff i >fWif<W 

n5»rnl ii Mhh. Adi. 140 . 68 - 72 . anff^^S^-arff^wsf 

St fffj;—^of which Ahicchatr.i was the capital.^ The ruins 

of Ahicchatra aro found near Ramnagar. The territory^ too 
was called 3?f|'=^t?5r after its capital. It ox tended from «i«TT5tT 
(at the foot of the Hiini\laya) to the vriif(^«rT, This northern 
portion of Panchula (known as ficcording to 

Cunningham, the same as modern Rohilkhand. The southern 
portion () restored by Droua to Drupada, 
stretched from the to (Ohambal) and was 

called (See Mhh., Adi. 110 , 73-74 ), and has bc^ x 

identified with ‘the Gangetic Doab. Its capital was 
which is identical with the modern KUmpila on the old 
Ganges between Badaun and Farukabad. 

710. ^"fbir cy. ^ qtr- 

I fff^fsrr ^ g- n qficfp^ % 

I Adi 140. 73-76. rfcqrfrqrrV—^for reveng¬ 
ing himself on him'. The Loc. has hero the sense of ^as to ; 
with respect to\ —‘sot his heart on the 

birth of a son’, i e , eagerly longed for a son, who would take 
revenge on Drona. qwfi:?} q?-!. to ^conceive a strong desire for j 
to set one’s heart on’, i‘t, ‘the car of the 

mind’. Desire is called ^ it carries the mind from 

one object to another, just as a car takes a man from one 
place to another. 

711. jfi?Tffr!T5»rn; —» fTrii? 
qqqjffiq ) —^whoso excellences wore sung by the 
citizens’. qTtrrdC—g^Tqi: 3Tqm% ‘'tin* sons of Prithi 

(Kuntf),’ i, €,f Yudhishthira, Bhiina, and Arjuna. 

712. Ht., 'the friend of 

Kama and B'akuni’, t. e., having Kama and S'akuni for his 
friends. The opithet has clearly the force of ‘in consultation 
with his friends Karna and B'akuni’. See note to at. 424 above. 
»twnnT^yf|nr: «r»5p, devoted himself to the one object, niz,^ 
their destruotton’, 'Wr8*r(«l flflra:. Ut. who 

had taken the («. the initiatory vow of a saored rite ) 
for overthrowing thorn’. properly means ‘consecrated for 

the purpose of a saored rite’, such q-fr, f^Tf > etc. W iti- 

tlatory ceremony through which the performer of a sacrifice or 
any other saored rite must g c, A person when dulf eoMeenli^' 
is forbidden to attend to any other busineM 
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ooimected with the sacrifice. Thus the word comes to 

have the general sense of ^one who has solely devoted himself 
to’ any work Cf, 

Rff-h. 11-67 ; also, #%(Tr: 2-16. 

iTjf, adv , ^secretly\ ^merely by his shrewdness’ or 

'merely by his wise counbel (to the Pandavas)’. 

713. ?T^ 2 rr?r^ lit. ‘entitled to sovereignty', i. e,^ likely 

to be chosen for sovereignty. ^T %—The 

roots , gvT, etc , take the affix 5 ^ ( 3 T^) in the sense of the 

fv'V'X . I. 5., of 'ease or difficulty’ — ^ 

)—Variika on Pall, III. 3-128. 

714. —'having won over', —'the subjects’—» 

in this sense, always used in the plural. 

—'inheritance*, goes with and has 

for itfa object, —See note to st 559 above. 

fiTffr^rr 'with a wicked or deceitful purpose’. — 

'morally crooked ; doceifiil; wicked'. iTflfer qfl 

P., 4 -^ 5 ^ (JT), Un. affix before which is 
changed to f%^and the final an is dropped by U/l, I. 141. 

715. \‘by valour’, *by 

liberality,’ ‘by ( their ) merits of previous lives.’ 

716. jjrHTrs^J 'rnJjj Abs. —‘If the sons of Prith& 

obtain the sovereignty’. rqv?!T ffif. 

‘depending upon them for subsistence' (lit ‘living on the 
food given by them'). 

717. gf^r?*nTTraTf•—‘having an unclean and 
broken pot for his mark’, i. e , one carrying an unclean and 
broken pot. grf«^—Soo note to st. 50 above, 

‘ 55 ^ ^ ci<I I?* ‘q fm (g5«r- 

53 ’+^).—‘^0 those belonging, to the same family, or to a 
family of an equal rank'. sfr's^rrfJTfRrer’r:—3Tq!!er«'. 
—‘bowing his head in supplication.’ 

718. in apppositicn with snqflt- wr qualifies (;f) 

JKrf^wrrq:. 

* 719. «iffHTT»TRT (irniRTP^ 

sqert) sw W Rwr; ’TPT nriT^ji;—'reduced to sore straits 
Ob aecount of being chased away from the neighbourhood of a 
yiliagiabjrapackofhonuds.’ (f?7+n;si^fif.‘attiU!iMid 

,1^101' fatbll^ ’ )-‘a dog } a hoand. ’ siRfi, p. of sgn; with a 4 P., 
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* to drive away, to expeP. goes with both 

and 3T^5rmw. 

721. ^lf^f;^-JVom. Sin^, of comparative of 

^ young *. gar5;$5’:—^ superior •( to me) in 
meritB\ etc—<the ornament of whoso rule 

was pleasing his subjects/ i. e. ^ who had endeared himself to 
his subjects by keeping them contented. Cf. 

— liagh. 4-12; :— Ibid. 6-21. 

722. ‘inalifies ^ his own ^ by right of des¬ 

cent. ^5Tr5nn’^r^r t^tc.—M^'or, royal fortune, which is born of 
the love of the subjects, follows (i. e. descends to) the posterity 
(of the king who lias won that love), i.e. it is the lineal des¬ 
cendants of a king who has won the hearts of his subjects that 
are favoured by royal fortune. Dhritarashtra moans to say 
that Duryodhana should not hope for royalty so long as the 
P&ndavas, the sons of a highly popular king like Pilndii, are 
there to claim the throne by riglit of descent. 

723. w etc.—‘Neither the subjects (or tho ministers) 

nor the kinsmen would tolerate (our) hostility towards the 
sons of Pritha’. xrfrrr^:, either ^ the subjects ’ or ^ ministers ^— 

* Cf. g?n f| 

?cl^3[ 1 ^cTi: mT’SJci: II % 5^1 

^r^l^rr 5Tina \ ii- 

Mbh. 144. 10,11. —kinsmen^ such as Bhishma, 

Vidura, and others, 

724. etc.—<x\ll men are won over by wealth\ 
Duryodhana means that his father should win over the people 
to his side by bestowing wealth on them. 

725. 5 rf%'^R’pqri][,—‘Men always sell (even) 

their lives, as if they were mere straw, for money.^ — 

^or ^ is often used as a symbol of worthlessness or use- 
le^sness. Cf. (jorpif fjf S. 17.— 

— Uttar. 6. 19. —<(in exchange) 

for wealth’. 

726. a town on the bank of tho Ganges. 

«r etc., construe: f«r4 3l|^- wt 

‘ your own position (power ).’ ( lit. ‘deep-rooted ’), 

‘ firm. ’ 

727. >iTWRt?nTlft!sr?r:—‘has taken the attitude of nion- 
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Uroni^:, t. «. As'vatthimft. ?r:»—n«T: c’Tsr) fT: 

( srRpf) w: ((w:)—' Kripa and Drona will be on 
that side which he will take.' Cf, ijrr: 5 ^^% *TTW 

« w^: iTcT qrfrer^f d/iA. Adi. 144 . 20 , 21 . 

728-29. goes with —^covertly friendly ( lit, 

doing good to)' to the Pandavas. ^ an. object 

of suspicion', i e. one who cannot be trusted. f^>sfr- 

^ Let ( our ) royal power bo ( well) guarded.' 
qwrTOcTj ^ assented to (Duryodhaua's) proposal by saying 
^ so be it ’. etc, ^ Whoso judgment ( Jit. reason), 

alas ! is not overpowered by Destiny ‘r , has here the sense 
of ovtrpowering, subduing. Cf. 

( = ‘tT^g •S'- 2.215. 

780. H?iTfT^r:—‘ prompted ( or 
instruoted ) by him’( i. e. by Dhritarashtra). -rPTr:—accor¬ 
ding to the d/iA.j^fa-oi:. #r%rg!iTcyHI?'ir: I 

f*4 U— Mbh., Adi. 145.2, Ind. ‘ on the 

following day.’—3nn=rtiT^ i;^TTTUTng, I fT«Tr'ir(F<Tr- 

V. 3 . 22 . 

3tfl4!T 3r^fT^, ‘grand on account of the festival.’ —It was 

a festival hold in honour of S'iva—3t4 'fWR: T>T’nr*rfr'Tt 

gfi I 'Tiff'TMrR ^Twr#—- Adi. 145. 3. 

732. gently / i. 0 . humbly; respectfully. ^r%?jr:> 

i, e. suspecting the evil motive of their uncle. Cf. tf 

^rrtrgi'RT grtrig-f: 1 srrfrrfrs^iwi^'^ srfs^r’q w—Mbh. 
Adi. 145. 11. 

733. iT gR fST^—counsellor, a high official in the state’. 

sp^foT I rrmi w Rftfi ^«if Hfr^rrm^g ft 

II From the Mbh., it appears that Pnrochana was a 
(€ 1141 g^W!T:—1/W. Adi. 143-11), and 

held the office of a connsollor ( 3 RIr). [ ilfWR also means an 
‘elephant-trainer’ or ‘superintendent of elephants’—rr|'Rr?f 

734. JTiTF>TPr(?5Trj°—srnviTTdr ^q^:—‘as 

unsteady as the glances of a bold woman’. In Poetics ( i. e. 
aT?^¥R^in5r )? qqsHI is 0 ®b classes of heroines in poetical 

composition and is thus described ;—«lTgm^*lI ^RfrlTIT- 
•P’rw^t I *iT4lvrfTT ipfRwi^Ri^rpT^i« dO, 

^l?5roit 'by employing able counsellors’, 

‘ by respectful behaviour towards able 
i^uniellors’. *IT with g and 2U. ‘to employ;’ 



to place in front; to prostrate onosolf before\ good 

with 

735. <from 

which all thorns have been removed^ /. e , free from enemieSi 
free from all sources , of danger, ‘by ( adopting) 

some (clever) device’. irtT*Tr *1^-—^nay greatest 8uppo^t^ 

‘best’. 6y. — MdJavlka. 1. 

736. 3T^rT^^^‘—a carriage drawn by mules~ 

3Tgf^rg;^-~"a house 

made of lac-stones’. 

737. iii the house of lac. 

‘when they arc sleeping unsuspectingly\ (ar) ^—‘trust 

confidence’. 

3TTOr fT^I^cT, ‘which’has been bolted from without/ t. e» 
bolting the gate of the house from without. 

740. — 3 T^[?T^ 15 .*> iin epithet of Yudhish- 

thira,~.(3Tr?TR ( ^ ^ 

*. e, ‘ one who is not enemy of any being, or one who never be¬ 
came the enemy of any one’. This epithet is sometimes 
explained as ^ ^ref: jgg: but the explanation is wrong, being 

against the facts of Yudhishthira^s life. Of, ^ 

—Tcnf. 315. aTf?T, ‘ without being asked,’ in order 
to warn Yudhishthira of the impending danger. 
qffl^TcTT** STI^i ^ against the current of water'; hence, ‘in 

the opposite direction/-qf?T-f a^^-f 3T^, the 3^ of arq^is changed 
to J being preceded by a preposition ( jq^tT^q^W^qy^q ^— 
Pan. VI. 3*97 ); and ajq takes the suffix according to 
—Pa?^. V. 4 14. 

742. In this and in the next two stanzas, Vidura warns Yu- 
dhishthira of the imminent danger. The warning is conveyed In 
a veiled language (acc, to MhL in the Mlechha language ) which 
Yudhishthira alone understands, w- sisTq’qnqq^-etc. Oonstrue: 
q: TlTf^qfirq^ qje?ff qqF% qq 

(1) the apparent meaning is—‘capa¬ 
ble of cutting the body ( ^ffT ffq fi P.; ^ to cut ^ )4 

but (2) the covert meaning is—‘capable of destroying the 
My; killing. (®iirr% ff?t 5 

«IT H )■ «TWtf!in^ (1) ap¬ 
parent meaning :< not made of iron’ (;r arw^); (?) , 

covert meaning: < made of oombnstible substances \ —sPR+lCf 
+*rj »W=58t»Tf) lif j# 
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3TfiWTR?WTlf6T I 

3nirWTf%t^^^tT^4:—]. ^^^,9 ( 1 ) apparent mean- 
ing : ^ weapon( 2 ) covert meaning; * housej palace’— 

[ w 3Tr?m%ifr ^T^qrqfT xnm^t . i 

crr^^r^^ifr «^’5i3r«rT«rrWfj[ |^- 
I '^^'-STc^l^r-cT^q- i. e. 

the word is derived from ‘ to sleep ^ with the affix 5 R[ 
and means ^ a house, a palace’—^>cT 3 T 5 r ?l% ^ being 

changed to ^ in the Mhehha language in which Vidura add re* 
ased Yudhishthira. ]. —(1 ) apparent meaning- 

^ the enemy of dew or cold % i, e. fire.— 

TOW* )i (^) covert meaning: *' an enemy ( i. s. 
employing lire ( lor destroying you y~[ ‘ 
ffcTrar%Tf.si%^ f|m^rrirc?T?^r w to- 
1? i%rw5Tm^: (a ^tto- 

qrf^r^l? compound). TOr%^ is derived from sr, <to destroy.’ 
and means ^ fire,' tho double acc. to iXiL, coming in 
irregularly in the formation of the word on the analogy of 
such formations as otc. The Mbh, has totoTW for TOf^- 

srfffW? Nila/cantha explains f^TOr as quoted above and 
TO^RiT as TtTmiT: I ( i- e. 

3 ^HfiRT ( 1 ) apparent meaning: 

< consumer of straw ». e. fire [ ( dry grass ) ]•, ( 2 ) 

covert meaning: ^attendant’ (by one’s side) 5 * 1 % 

moves ) ], I. e, who is f^rTOi:sri%w ( ‘your enemy seeking 

to destroy you by fire ’ ). XiL explains 3^^ thus: 

W: fT>T Jr^^cTTr% ^ ^ 

arsr »^^ESRTOTOci;f 

What Vidura means by etc. is 

that Yudhishthira should bo on his guard, because the house in 
which he and his brothers were to be lodged was made of in¬ 
flammable materials and that their attendant Purochana was 
charged with the work burning them to death by setting 
fire to the house. 

743 . wrfT^rtr JTf^sfir Loc. ‘&ie\—C/. 

f<T%TJlffnT^ in tho preceding at. q- f^arn%sTn3C—Vidnra 
suggests that the Pandavas should have an underground pas¬ 
sage made in the house, by which they would be able to escape 
when the house will be on fire, ;ir^upp4_< There is 

nothing which cannot be achieved by man to a man (1) having 
eyes; (2) possessed of wisdom'. |1%--(1) 

12 B. M. B. 
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eye; (2) wisdom 5 discrimination. Vidura suggests? by saying 
Yudhisthira should, alter escaping from 
the burning bouse, know the paths and ascertain the directions 
by exercising his faculty of observation. 

< there is nothing that is calamitous for the courageous.^ 
with this st.-^r^U^f^ I 

JTqfvrq — Mbh. Adi. 147.23.—on which Nil. commonts- 
*' ?Tg 3Tq^q0TT ^TT^** 

^ 5T ^ T?nT ^ 

snwTcf f 1 % 

744 . —‘ By travelling a man knows the 

country ( i. e. knows the ways )’. ^ 

ascertains the directions by ( observing ) the stars.^ Vidura 
suggests that the Pandavas should, while staying in the lac- 
house, frequently move out under the pretext of hunting and 
thus make themselves familiar with all the roads. By * f^^fr 
^TFn% ^ Vidura suggests that the Pandavas should not 
return to Hastin&puraj they should < ascertain the directions 
by observing the stars- in the sky, so that they would bo able 
to take any direction but th«at in which Ilastin^pura lay. 
Cf. with this st. 13Trrq'JTr’^R*F; 

iWA. Adi. 147. 26.— ^ R^nvT^cfFFR iTin- 
qpjfr 

ifrprfer 1 ^ 

5=rg%K'^cT m i— 

1 745. ( 3 ^frrF ^r) ^ 

with his eyes filled with tears.^ 

^ what does this (t. 6, what Vidura said) mean F 
Kunti wishes to know^ what passed between her son and Vidu¬ 
ra before they parted. 

746. qrg?ri —See note to st. 742 above, ^ the house^ 
where they were to bo lodged. ^r^qr?r?^q[—See note to st. 
742 above. ^it should be known ( by you ),^ i. «. 

you should be on your guard against it. Cf. 

qf %?rs5rfr?3; i q^qrs^ ?r q-TFrlcr: ^wfv—MbL 

Adi. 147. 32. 

748. 'when the constellation Eohinl was in 

the ascendent.’ the fourth lunar mansion containing 

five stars and figured by a cart. 

748, wrfrr: Tlftr> 

preceded by a nameral, an indeclinable, a word expresslTO oi 
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a part of the whole, or by the words aiid 

drops its final vowel and has ^ added to it.—^ 3 Tf: 

^l^:—Pa7^. V. 4. 87. 

fTTS'^Tr;—^splendidly entertained by Purochana/ 

749. compound of the 

trrf^^rr? class )—^ with ghee mixed with lac.^ 

( 3 ?^: ^^ 13 ;; 3TTir4-?q?'t^?T), 'made of in¬ 
flammable materials^—( lit, ' relating to firt 3 ^ ). 

761. etc.—According to the3/W. ( Adi. 148.19), this 

is said by Yudhishthira when Bhiina proposed that they should 
go to the place where they had first stayed. 3T?’5f^Trrr^fTT:— 
3TSrf%fr.* 3 TT^r: %crt ?rT?:J^TT: { lit. ' whose outward expressions 
arc not seen through ')—^ without giving any clue to our in¬ 
ward thoughts by outward expressions; suppressing all out¬ 
ward manifestation of our inner feelings,^ i. e, seeming quite 
unsuspicious. ( 3 Trf^TC^?T^) VTT^ 

* expression of the face ^ as giving clue to one's inward 
thoughts’; attitude. Mall, on Hagh. I. 20 ( 

^), explains ZJJWK as ^^HTS^Tl’TT- 

f?rr^: ^ hKt srr%Tr«^TT sTr^^fer: ’ arr^ft- 

i. C7. fm, ' guarding ( ourselves ) by 

deception ( /.e. by dissimulation ). i.fi. if we fly from 

this place for fear of being burnt. 'by a secret 

attack^ ^qfg, Tnd. ‘in secret’. ' ;jqfg ^ fm f• 

i, e. Duryodhana and his partizans. *by means of 

spies’, Cf. qq- g I 

il/W. Adi. 148. 25, 

752, fr 9 |-, i. c, the lac-houso. ^ under the 

pretext of hunting’, ?I%,—9^4-JTpr^. 

^observing the paths’ (for their escape). 

3pw 10 U., ‘to observe, ascertain.’ 

753-54. a sr?rfW??T’?;-'^h 0 story of the trick, the 
treachery’ ( or Duryodhana ). 

5 ^ 5 t: I cT^ w.nx fcrr^sT^i; n w ql^^rr: 

S^Vt: \ ffi: 52T^l%d m u Mbk. Adi. 149.4,5. 

( subject to 5 Zfq 7 ?j^in the next st.), 'a miner; an excavator’. 

^ ^3 difficult to be perceived or ascertained as^ 
the ( true nature of this ) worldly life’, qualifies 

lit. 'a hole’, i. e. a sub-terranean passage. 

: ^ yrelboovered \ ^r2^5W*T|rr?t 
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fw HTffr ii i Adi- 

149.67,68. fgflrcri^— j). ]). of ^ with srf^y to cover, to close/ 
According to the grammarian Bhilguri, the prepositions affir 
and 3Tf may optionally drop their af—^ cf% iPTTSRT^lW^Tc^- 
K. ^gir5f5^?^>TR —a^alifies 3T3- 

f^rf&r ^ qrT% ^NHTR %: ^ mm 

^ the egress from which was long, as the subterranean 
passage consisted of very tortuous flights of steps.’ g;firT 
( also written as g^iTT), ^an underground passage; a mine 
dug under a building/ 

7 00 . 5 ^*T^ 5 fT otc.—Seeing that the Pandavas had 

stayed in the house cheerfully and without the least suspicion 
for full one yoar^ Puroohana became exceedingly glad and thought 
that time wa? now ripe for executing his devilish plan. But 
the Pandavas were beforehand with him. One night, Bhlma, 
at the command of Tudhishthira, set 6 re first to the house 
where Purochana was asleep, and then, to the door of the lac- 
house. When the house had caught fire in all the parts, the 
Pandavas with their mother ontorod the subterranean passage, 
and were soon out of all danger. i. e, along with 

Puroohana himself. 

756-57. a fR. ^ 3Tmf?; 

^ alarmed at the strong smell of lac and c/hee.' 
JTfJSfmrnir —trf:?: wrT%: ‘encircled 

by the flames of the blazing fire' ^nirf%TT— 

‘ The seven-flamed one", t. e. ' Agni. ’ Agui is represented as 
having seven tongues (each of which has a distinct name) for 
licking up the claritied butter used in sacrifices. Hence he is 
also called and and 

arc in (he hoc. Ms. qualifies 

fir^rrHf—fTRircTI^rg^^TT—‘ uttering very loud screams ' 
5 ??nr is derived either as 3 ^ (= 3 ^sjiruft ^’iRT) TTW 
ffrf (SW + TT) or 5 ^ ( = ^’9r^) 3Tf«J ffcT. f^r^T— 

3T«T STrSTnUTT^TR^ I ^ f%HT >TfTTr3r 3?T»ri5f<T3r 

litftiT: I in fiffw *i«Tr^r4 SfHi qtcfT ^ i 3rTgRi5t 
«»ig?riwi mvrCra: « wift u=^t g afwg 
3T5rri%ft ii ¥T <ftFfr *it^ irgr ^fgsrr 

gnftrtr— Mbh. Adi. 150. 5-9. 

758, f%>q«!tTr?ra7:— ffWlffTTHf killing those (».e. 

the P&ndavas) who had confided in him. Sf«r[ig^-the antecedent 
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is The citizens moan to say that it is bettor to be burnt ta 
death than to see their beloved PaDdavas burnt before their 
eyes, and to have such a perlidious wretch like Duryodhana 
for their king. 

759. ^fortunately’, ‘together with his 

attendants’, W' V’^rt ^in 

accents choked with tears* Cf. <^Tcq3T?r3'’l“"“='t. 317. 

^-st. 46G. 

( 760-61)—a 3*^ 

^comparable to Garuda', in strength and swiftness. Cf. 

^di. 150. 20. etc., as it 

were, making the earth swing with his heavy steps^ ( lit. ^as it 
were, giving to the earth the sport of swinging by the 
strokes of his feet. Gen. loosely put for the Dative. 

7()2. —the funeral rites consisting of 

presentation of libations of water to the Manes of deceased 
persons. 

763. qualifies priffr: 311771^: ( light) 

'dark\ Tr®TU^> ‘determining; ascertaining^ fnif 
According to the Mbk., the PSnclavas crossed the Ganges in 
aboat kept ready for them by Vidura. — 

^impassable’; or ^dreadful*. 

765. goes with STrqr^?—hii upper 
garment' v. e. by soaking his upper garment with water, 

qualifies ^Frrai; ‘indicated by ihe notes of swans’. 
Swans always live near lakes. When Bhima heard their notes, he 
guessed that there must be a lake somewhere in the vicinity. 
The Mhh, has ‘ for ‘ ^ Cf SfeJ- 

HTiTfr I ^irr^Tcf^ u.gR'R- 

^TTcT I— ^di. 153. 17,18,20. 

766. (substance) ?TT:—^vain; 

worthless/ ^off 'as unsteady 

as the ears of an elephant.’ (trunk ) 

' an elephant ’. qn^v^Rp.-^Tf: ijq ^ ayBIjrT:> 

' using their arms as pillows/ i. e. resting their heads on 
their arms. Cf ar^Tl m Jium. 5. 12; 

gWOTT—e.79. inasmuch as’. 

767. ffqt g:—‘resolved 

( lit. devoted, pledged) to guard them Cf. 
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—st- 423. !Tf:g-:—^ awake \ ^watch¬ 
ful; vigilant’,—rfroin with xj* 2 P. + ^^(3T). 

7G8-70—a ^cTcTF ^H^T' ( presence ) 

^- 1 —‘living; residing’ (lit. ^constantly present’). 

3T-i=r: ^c^qi-cf:, 'r[^ ^• 

—as dark as ( lit. ‘ of a colour like ) the cloud (appear¬ 
ing ) at the end of the world (at the time of universal 
destruction)’. The clouds appearing at the time of the 
dissolution of the universe are supposed :to be exceedingly 
dark in colour, pouring as they do iloods of water deluging 
the whole world, the word is variously derived: (1) 

t- bag) ; (2) q?T (^t) 3T%?T 

ff?r; (3) (4) ^^rfrr an irregular forma¬ 

tion of the g’qiTnR class (—any word whose formation cannot 
be properly explained is included in this class. ). 
qualifies —-embrowning’. , a Denominative verb 

from brown; tawny'. aTr?5Tr:-^«>‘^y. to 

^quarters', derived from 3^51 5. A. ‘to pervade’; 3TmiT^T(^ 

?l% 3Tr5ir. qualifies 5^: t ePn— 

^ tawny like a mass of lightnings’. p. of 

^/.-‘to tear open, to split’. to f%qr2n!R[. 

ariTcjr: %s «i?r: 

^ with the fig-trees in the form of the clusters of flames 
growing on the terraces in the form of his tusks.’ The idea is 
that the flames issuing from the tusks of the demon appeared 
to break up this world, even as the offshoots of fig-trees grow¬ 
ing on the terrace of a hou&e split it up. The tusks of the demon 
are fancied to be terraces on which the fig-trees in the form of 
the flames were growing. It is well-known that the off¬ 
shoots of the flg-trees ( such as f? 3Ts^«r> etc.) growing on a 
wall or a terrace of a house are so vigorous that they split it 
up, however strongly built it may be. 

¥r%«5^ W-, ‘with the corners 

of mouth dripping with saliva’. Cf. with this des- 
oription of Hidimba that of the goblins in Malati. 5. 13— 

5^: 11. 

772. Foe. of vfui, ‘sister’. qualifies 

W^. 3Tispuj(^ ?n^) sir:^ »T<n—‘to 

the full, to my fill’ —(lit. so as to fill myself up to the throat’). 
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774. J 'lotus-eyed'.—3n%<ifr W-. 
The word is changed to 3r?T at the end of a Batiuvrihi 
compound, when the limb of the body is indicrited-' 

/’o>.* V. 4. 11.'5. 3TfT^ 

STTT^Rrfoi <TjrTr5r «. «. that which has 

petals resembling the spokes of a wheel; 3 T^-H%?- 4 -^ (3T), by 
Vartika on Pan. III. 1. l.'iS. affircJT'Tfffrj *• «• 'fallen in love' 
with Bhima. 

775. Construe: '^cTH^cTsrftF^r iffjmmffnw 

^fTT 3^^• The attributives fcTTOg^^5ff> 

^Rm’-^ITrnyfT. Rsr^iTI^fn’f^r’ ^'fecnsrffl: qualify both IJT 
and and bring out the resemblance between the two. 
?rR?frgfjR?rr>—(1) qualifying ^rr—?frHr 

^r, ‘ having breasts resembling clusters of blossoms;' 
(2) qualifying F?r^r ?rr, ' having clusters 

of blossoms resembling breasts., See note to st. 257 above. 

(1) qual. ^rr-nnor ^rfftr: ^irn:, amsT 

^mnr'iRo ^ITI’TTVR: fg having her red (lower) 

lip resembling a tender sprout; having a sprout-like red lip;' 
(2) qual. ^r—3 T'-Jt: aiqrq^:, 

^—‘having a rod sprout resembling the (red) lower lip ( of a 
woman)’. Fqwra’qr^rj^?—(1) qual. jri^trcr: 

sTi’??!') (2) qual- s'rrr —%% m^fr: frq sTTHyri. Sec note to 
^^TrOTrWrTfir lu at. 257 above. —'amorous movements; 

dalliance'. 55T^?ir*ffk^ 'having a beautiful form; lovely'. 

776. Construe; ^cqfEU-;^%qfrir- 

ra#S^': ?f m4f- qfST<4T^?l%:—^aTi35lT: ?rq%:, 'by 

(her) eyes casting side-long glances^ ^RrT^^nfr—^the 

forest regions —See note to st. 410 above. 

fogR: % UTtqfsq: aqr qsfqiR fcqferrtsfgqcjqrR, fr*^: '5^-'— 
* dropped from the circles of dancing pea-cocks.’ 

WS?: ( “rest or tail ) aTRcT ?m>—'a peacock’. ^^sTO^:— 
•with the plumes’-from the peacocks’ tails. The glances of 
Hidimbi’s dark, bright eyes are compared to peacock’s feathers 
which have a dark-blue brilliant hue. The poet fancies that 
the glances of Ilidimb&'s dark bright eyes were so many 
plumes tossed in the air from the tails of peacocks dancing 
in a circle. 

777. 'talking sweetly’, 

?^»Tlf«lfr*Piqd;. ’ frHV^Wfrwlrw-Sec note to st. 239 and 562. 

778-80. ST(f?T^, (h*^ ' obstructed, blocked’)'infested.' 
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a trick or stratagem’, —*0 you who, are 

skilled in knowing the inward feelings of others, who can 
read into the hearts of others’. fi%cT> ^inward thought or 
feeling’. W etc.,'Know that 

my heart is fixed on you ; I have fallen in love with you’. 

^love, attachment.’ —A com¬ 
pound of tlis class. 

781. guf r^ etc., 'For, in the eyes of women, their own 
relatives are but straw before their love for their husbands’. 

782. RR-gT^ ‘awaken (them)’- 

fT^r 

783. w:— Itt- 'ripened by time,’ i, e, 

whose time in this world is up; who is doomed. — 

rwq: 'excruciat¬ 

ing on a<icount of grinding in the machine of my arms, ’ 
i, e, 'excruciating on account of the machino-like grip of 
my arms. ’ 

784. gpr^q’^r: Ilidimba 

and Bhimasena were (thus) conversing.’ — 

'with his palate and tongue grown impatient ’ to devour 
the human prey. 

785. ^g- 

.^rising on account of the friction of the machine in the 

form of his rows of tusks ’. ^rf%: 

'by the flames and the smoke.. 

787. rr^:-“^ycu have forgotten my command.’ 
Past participles ending in ?[ aro used with the Genitive when 
they are used in the sense of the present tense.—^ 

Pan. II. 3. 67. xRRr—Periphrastic Future of with if. 

788. ^rRr: 

‘whose beard and hair on tho head looked frightful on account 
of the flames of fire ’ (that issued from his tusks). —qnf^f 

g;vrH:— ‘hair’. Cf. the word 

^ devour, to swallow ( as a mouthful).’ 
^TOT^iaa ]k^ formation. ‘^fRcT^in f^^—P^n- 

V. 4. 50; 3Tg;<Tcnrr^ Far/iVcfl. Cf. 

^U 7 fg-- 8 t. 984. srrrrsr: gfrr^ the first is anady. 

meaning ' of a dark colour’. The second ^ygr: means ' Death. ’ 
(3Tii3;)-*leapt forward.’ 

790. g^gjTHt f?r«rr% if^r ^€?rRfTf<r: 

-"*(by him ) who dwells in the hearts of all beings.’ The epi- 
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thet glorifies, so to say, the nniversal operation of the passion 
of love. <7/ ^ mru^ i frJTjtJT 

II—^<1*. 155. 25. loosely used 

for the Dative, 

791. arr^-rTrcT^—* filled ( lit. inflated \ 

with wrath.’ qualifies —^ealm; solf-possessed’- 

( lit, *• not confused or perplexed ’ ). qualifies 

nfr: ^ —* as huge as a mountain.' ^ great 

ness, hugeness’; nf[: VFr^:—5? + 3T^. 

794. cT^,—‘ a goblin, a 

demon’ (lit., one whogOiS about at night). ^vp^-Znd., “at night’ 
5T ‘ before morning twilight sets in ( lit. 

is seen )’. 

796. ^r®T?rr5?f—^=t cTcf^p WHT; 'dark like 

a grove of old palm-trees;’ or <]ike an ancient palm-grove’. 
^^FT^r—‘is wearing away.’ ( lit, * is worn out ’). isjor:? 

^ the terrible period of time’ (called in the Jfbli.), when 

Rfikshasas become most powerful and, therefore, hard to over¬ 
come. Of. j^F iTF^ irq-ffd i (r? 

cTFf'^ 11 ^nr »Fr wvs ikm'^ 

^F^f ^F^srq^ ll-—.1/5//. Adi 15fi. 22^ 2d. ‘ an 

end to: kill ’,—causal of ^ 1 P. *to decline; to decay.’ 

796. Construe: sr^F STf 5^ f?5??F%^' ^F^- 

SFF^i^HFW —' as sharp as the tusks of Death.’ 

Rj?T, p. p, of 4 P., < to sharpen; to whet.’ TF^*^- 

—' I shall thus put him in mind of the fright 
caused by R&ma ’: i. e. 1 shall throw him in the same 
fright by my arrows as he must have been put into 
by the arrows of llama. Here Arjuna^ in his pride, hints that 
he is as great an archer as Rama. — 

Cf. for the causal of ^ used with two accusatives,—arfcT 
'^girCw 3Tm^?PfT'nf5ra5<iTi5^ ^ 

5:W^: ^iTTRcTr Uttar. 6. 34. ipj 

^this great Rakshasa’—( lit. Hhe head of the Rakshasas’). 

797. qi^JpF ( or cjrF^gJT ) is an epithet of 

Arjuna. It is thus explained in the Mhh. —3'^F^‘^t qr^S^F^^t 

^ sT5nrr*!n»if itir i ^reft a% w irt ’iri^ i>f: ii. 

^Not so’, i. e, you need not do so, for I am well able to kill the 
B&kahasa single-handed. C/. l%Tr!Er?^ JT ^Pri}: ’ 

*T aflfW II — ifhk, Adi. 156. 20. 
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hundred times giirr*. denotes- 

<fold8^ or ^times/ when used after numerals. 

798. ^Tfcf with 

great force’. ^dashed’. (3TcT*.) 

2r!fTf^: 3Tcf: 3Tr^f%: 

< whose form was distorted on account of the splitting and 
cracking of his vitals and bone-joints’. —wn®! 

3 TT?«r^‘^^r ^^ the vitals and the joints of bones’. 

.frRr^^—dashed him on the ground so violently as 

to break his bones etc^ and thus make him look hideous. 

799. jiT^r^FfT: —^liketho demon Mahisha, 

when ho was, of yore, overpowered by (the goddess ) Durga.’ 
gifr, *• the wife of Siva, in her terrible form, as the 
slayer of the Asuras, She is also called ‘the 

slayer of Mahisha.' was a demon in the form of a 

buffalo. Ho had assumed the isovereignty of fleaven and 
harrassed the gods so much that they sought the help of 
Vishnu. At the direction of Vishnu, the gods approached the 
goddess Parvati who assumed a terrible form and killed 
the demon. 

800. 3T^p7TITt7q‘r‘'-~3T^^«J^: 

^ alarm that the universal dissolution had begun all of a sud¬ 
den.’ ff’STHSCr— 

denizens of Heaven were filled 
with fear that the universal dissolution had begun all of a sud¬ 
den.' —See note to st. 378 above, 

^01. ’ffey: 

fT^r ' roaring and writhing his nock as the 
blood gushed out in continuous streams from it’— {lit. with the 
roaring from his neck which moved from side to side on account 
of the waves of blood’-which came out of it). f?nRf ®tc. 

^ that demon came to an end along with the darkness of night/ 
i. e. it was day-break just when the demon expired. 

•' of the night. ’ from ?r^ft + 3m[. 

if-STurnef night. ’ 

802. ioc. Abs ,—^ As the night was 

wearing away ^qqfJr %srf night ’ 

31?^ 9 ^ ruddy on account of twilight.’ ir«jf etc.— 

STT^Ict:,—^ appeared; as it were, to be filled on 
all sides with eddies of blood/ In this and in the following: 
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Bt.^ the poet very skilfully invests the dawn which broke 
over the bloody scene with a grim and terrible aspect. 

803. 

^•.-‘having the spreading rays of the dawn for his 
mass of tavimy beard and matted hair.’ 

< 1) qualifying < dazzling(2) qualifying Pr^r^:,— 

hideous; ill-favoured/ STc^:—^ dawn; day-break—STc^flf 
(troubles ) 

—Sb4. ^ did not desire for; 

did not care for, ’t. e, treated ( her ) coldly. l^his 

sense is usually used with the negative Cf, 3T^HT?F*Tf^ 
.?Trrvr^?m 

Kad, ; 3/. S, 6. 45. 

See note to st. 564 above- 

Ov 

ifT?TT*Trf§T??r 1 r^T^^ \w3fhL 

Adi, 157, 1. 

^Ob. ^'^^q^irvffrrr— mmn. ^ifTT 
^apprehensive of disappointment in her love. ‘ desire 

or dove.' 

806, srn:rr: goes with and mf^Tf her 

request/ i, e, at the request of Ilidimba. 

According to the J/W., Bhima made also another agreement^ 
viz- that his stay with her would end as soon as a son was born 
to them.—^fT^?qf7T^ q 5^fq>qT?^T gH \ cfRc^Tc^ 

?qqT Adi, 157. 20. 

807-08. ^ rTirr 6tc. As the stanzas stand, they do not 
contain the principal verb. Some such verb as or 
must be supplied. It is very probable that a stanza ( which 
we have not been able to find in any of the MSS. we have 
' collated ) containing the verb has been lost, ffrqqrqrr^frqf^rf 
ir>Tr^tTT ^-i^crTiri^: qr: —^who made pleasurable journeys 

by her power’. ; 3 t%^T-— here means, ^delightful; pleasurable/ 

Or cTfq'HrqrrqcT’rrFrr: may be interpreted as 
% qr%J 37 % 3T^q W-f going wherever he liked by her 
power.’ cTt^q-rq—HidimbS was possessed of the power of 
going anywhere at will—3tcT%^ff ’q I 

3 ?g^wart qrfS ct^- ^^w—Mbh. Adi. 154. 30 . 

%<^RrcFa:%S—" On the sides of Mount Kailasa.' 
is the name of a mountain in the Him&layas^ north of the 
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Hanaea lake. It is represented as the residence of Siva and 
the site of Kubera’s capital, Alaka. The Purarias describe 
it sometimes as a mountain of silver, sometimes as a mountain 
of crystal. It is glorified as a most delicious place, planted 
with all sorts of trees that bear flowers and fruits all the year 
roundy and inhabited by peacocks and diverse other birds that 
regale the ear with the sweetest imusic. The woods of this 
mountain are described as the favourite haunt of 

etc. and of and spending their days in 

ceaseless contemplation. The name is thus derived by 

ir^, ojrtr sr^r?w 

Tf u g gq gr i ^ j g qualifies 
SIR g?n*iR 

^5 cTS—^ having Avhite •; lotuses on stalks standing erect,' 
‘^in the .^fanasa lake of the Himalaya.^ 
The plu. probably shows that the poet designates all the 

large lakes on the Ilinii^laya ns Manasa lakes* Or the 
plu. may be taken to refer to the waters or the banks 
of the Minasa lakes—<T?rr% 

Cf. »inT%5 J/W. Adi. 157. 2». 

As a matter of fact, there is only one Manasa lake. 
According to Rtofiyana, the lake is situated on Mount 

Kailasa.—TTJT mm I 

h. However, according to the researches of 
modern travellers, it lies betw^eeu the Himalayas and the 
Kailusa. The .M^iiasa lake is said to be the native place of 
flamingoes, which are described as migrating to its shores at tha 
beginning of the rainy season (^eeMegh, 11,76; Vikr, 4.14,16)., 

^pleasant on account of 

trees’, —a kind of sandal tree, yielding yellow saudah 

*Tararr'^3»TTrw5—«T?5i?«?rer ctfi ‘ on the 

peaks of the Malaya mo^mtain^ The is well known in 

Sanskrit literature as a mountain abounding in sandal trees, 
and the southerly breeze is always descridod as being redolent 
of the fragrance of the sandal of the Malaya. In the Bala 
Eam&yana, the mountain is described as teeming in sandal, 
oardamum, pepper, and betel-nut trees. In the Mahavtraeharita 
(5. 3.) and in the Raghuvamha (4. 46), it is said to be encircled 
by the river Kaveri. It has therefore, been identified with the 
southern portion of the Ghats running from the south of 
Mysore and forming the eastern boundary of Travanoore. 
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fifr'rfr «T?*ir: ai^, ‘of bewitching 
<eyos’, rf^^rnr^’T—Tfiir accompanied liy Rati.' 

Hi. • with or having a lord^ (VTKH flffa) pro¬ 
perly applies to a v/oman having a lord or a person to 
help or to profevt her. However, the word is also used in the 
secondary sense of grffT “r jvjr —‘ having, accompanied by,’ 
as in Tr%?Trrmt:!r. cf VHr, 2; 

^ 4. lO; 

!■■ 3T<T^?I-Ff3tT<-TT^IW— 

"• 42. 

HIO. -1/W. the name is thus explained: 

^i’r ;i(i i.mr it Jin^ntr i Rrmrir ^srtrifr^ fi% 

f ll-.'ldi. io7. 3S.—’fcT HF: I ^ I 3T(?r 

gir?*r iTi.ii ’Tfufer fliiiid 

;T[g‘—-Yi7, 1. c was o<-illed li i'ui'C his head (^2) 

was hairUss or lultl ( 3 ^?:} ‘«f 7 »,JTrn-TVr’^ 

ffcT’Tr^’fr. fnr.z ■'tf’r H.-‘having a hideous 

face; of hideous asp ct. ’ sTfja'—s«A;. f^fV^r- etc, 

'It is said tli 11 llaV^ha^a \vt>mtii, ^\lIo are pO'rsesscd of 
magical powers, birtlHo a eliild on the very day th^’iy 
conceive.’ C/. g.^i it ^ I qjRfsiT- 

II— l/M An. i:u. 3f.. 

»TT<rT 3Tfttf STrur:'fir,'I OSS,d of magieal powers; skilled in 
magic .arts.’ ^r^^f di:—'who are 

•delivered of a child on (ho very diy they eoneoive'. — 

'The singular is used to d, note the whole class. 

811. —' having hidden adieu.' ijT'n^r'^—^oi- 

?irjt WT a‘5tfg!r,-(/<t. moving about at night),->a Eakshasa 
woman’. !;T"Tfr, ( delight) ^i{nFr I'ftTnigiif. Sffn»ff ff 
etc. According to the, .^fbh,, it was Rhioia nlio laid tho condi¬ 
tion on llidiinbi th d las st n nitli her would cud on tho birth 
of a son. See nolo to st. 8,iii above. 

(*’l'’-^4)—a wrjT. provinces; king¬ 

doms.’ aru^rq: qq '■r-sf^^^nroiT q^r^qf i HFqfFqqqr'q>f0T^ 
I ^qofiqpddKtTrq stttrqpqr: qiffq'g 3/6b.-Adi. 
168 . 2 . ®?rT: ‘ disguised’. WFJiyqpr qualities qfu^qfsrn—ojma- 
•n% #wr: qqformi'^’if'^dr: ('I'nr'q fN-it: qr: sp-q^rq: tri q^qr ff ) 
—‘With tlioir Icaf-like folded liauds raised (lit, 
iSdhering ) to thoir foreheads in salutation’. 

816. Construe :—'grqrBT: T'DI f5r?t qRqi% ’ fffr ^qia:qr 
4^«n»«qTRmr nqftqsft ^ srfit 

13 B. M. N, 
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—^kind; conipassionato. ^ ^fff Uook heart; wag 
set at oase\ ‘ fortitude^ self-command, composure ^ 

3tRcT 3T^r: lugh-souled ; strong-mind¬ 

ed \ The possessive affix is applied to words ending in 
3 T?T and to ^mr, ff% and ‘ 3T?FJTiqR^r^^r 

Y. 2.121. 

816. The pot. pass. part, is used Impersonally. 

3T5rRr?5f? ^ cautiously ; vigilantly\ Cf, ir-cfsqjj^-st. 54. 

B19. living happily'. gf^cTF, 

/>. jt>. of has an active sonso. The past passive participles 
of roots implying motion, of intransitive roots generally, and 
of tho roots fs-^ . ^TI, 3TT*l? , ^ 5 ;, 3 T ( 4 P. ), have 

an active sense-^ 

Fan. III. 4. 72. 

820. irremediable*. rrmq^i^T f^'om crr%-f 

f + ^5T (3T). The vowel of the first m( 3 mber is optionally 
lengthened, when a verbal derivative with tho affix ( e, g. 

follow’S a proposition (e. y. rrfei), provided tho compound 
does not signify a human being. Thus wo have cither irffT^FTT 
or q-ffr^Fr^.—^ 'J'Wm Pan.Yl. 3.123. 

^ 21 . q-qr^^fT^f etc., ^My son, I constantly desire to do 
some service to them'. ?RrW*-—See note to st. 710. 
rf etc.—^To tho grateful au obligation tliat is not returned 
appears as dreadful as tho universal dissolution (itself)', 
those wlxo have got a deep sense of gratitiulo never fool them., 
selves at rest till they aru able to return an obligation they owe 
to others, ) a Denominative verb from 

cF?q formed with tho addition of tho affix (q) in the 
sense of ‘acting or becoming like the thing expressed by 
the noun'. Before tliis affix tho final 3 ? of a nominal base is 
lengthened thus + Tho verb thus formed is 

conjugatedin the Atmanepada, STJTrrrDfr^i—iin^ 

^ unrequited ; not returned', 

823. fhe 2nd lino. RfrefT^roT-—^gazing 
intently'. 

824. Coustru€:-~qr^ ST^Ht mfx 

(:3fr% ^rt ) afrt;, by 

the ordering of (if., c. as tho inevitable consoquouces of ) ore’s 
Karmas, i. e, actions done in previous lives.' soo note to st. 378 
above. 5rr4?F^: goes with understood after ftsffif. 
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‘intimate association with persons 
dear to one’. —Ufer understood,—‘on separation’. 

?m,—‘ heart-breaking’. 

825 ‘one person’ frominy house goes with 

*TfNfrn"Trr:, ‘fixed upon (as prey) for the demon’. 3'c^Tt 
<I have not the heart to give up.’ T§-?i%grrr8r r%'I[^?rr—wise 
man should sa've himself.’ The Brfihmana is in a dilemma,— 
he has not the heart to saerifiec any member of his family, 
nor can he bring himself to give up his own life. 

820. ^};frfrrr>T—fW devoted ; faithful'. 

n5T:5fr^?T=5TrK'TrJi~*T;TH: B^fST’^rRaTr, ‘ the .sharer o! my heart.’ 
(/li, the friend of my mind), i.e. who shares with me my 
joys and sorrows, ])roperly intans ‘ a fellow- 

student; one going through the same .-tudies and observing the 
same vows; hence flgurati' cly it has come to mean ‘ a friend, a 
sympathiser.^T^TRis ehanged toff 
ace. to ‘ffcijr A’l. 8. 80—sj^ffunSi ffff(- 

rri; RTiir ^r^Rf^ff »i*fftTRi =qro!: i 

fftiffiq sr5Tf^»ffif% sT5r=^rfi—S'.A'. q^sr^sraiffruR*!; 

Jmara. Cf. ‘ ffiTfR sgr fff qff^iREFi.f‘tsiH’jTffrft'fr ^ >rm’ 

Kad. f 5ffffffff5r5r=ffrf<:5!: ff tR: «fRfil‘effIR---l/ad'/-a. 

^fgaifra:)—RJTff: (pity) qjffR ‘pitiless; hard¬ 

hearted’. ffiff fffr3g;'"ra; R^rrfff— ‘IJow can I be so hard¬ 
hearted as to give up my wife ?’ ff in apposition with 
‘helpmate’. C/. with this st.—qff 

Rfff ffPJ^fff ffff I 

ftkrlf nR»3. ti—il/i/i. Acl». 15t>. 30,31. 

827. fff^^rVfSRrgr Tft^Fqtffr^—‘ destined by the Oreo- 
tor for some one/ i. c. clestined to bo married to somo one, 

mother of my grandson/ This refers to 
the belief that the daughter’s son, like onc^s own son, ministers 
to ono^s spiritual benefit after death and enables one to enter 
certain super-physical worlds to which these have no 
have no access. Cf. PiRSffr =^1^ *Tf5ri fffffJRr I 2|«ir 

¥f: Wfpyi 

—Mbh, Adi, loD. 35,JJ6. 

828. ars^Ttfr^fr^r—3 Ts^^ ^prattlingin indis¬ 
tinct accents/ —^the stream of the joy of the 

heart,» C/. ffp^R!^'ff?rf<(ff!r?ff^^e 
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frm II— l^ttar C>. fF^^ 0 ^f 5 “'boiDg deprived of tlie> 

means of subsistenct 

82i>. ^TJT^r:—‘bt tinu*, right moment', y^rr^ffr;—'in the" 
fitness of things’ ( lit. ‘in a fitting manner^), ^ etc* 

( lit, 'to predecease tlitir Luol ands is to ■women the fruit of 
benedictions’, /. e, *It is in \irtuu of blessings that women 
predecease their husband, /. e. to di( before their husbands is 
highly dcc'ired by good wives. Cf, sgje^fq^r #Mf 

I ^ 1-5 ifmcT Adi, 160.22* 

830-31. —'soft-voiced'. f^^j'^'rTrrWr — Gf- 

affffcT fqg:—d/M. ^<ii. 161. 0. 

832. ir?r^—Tiic i//Z. has ^ Rf?: S^Tr* 

5 rfi?f 1 dd/. loi. 22 . 

etc, ' it w't.r(*, throwing out (from his 
mouth ) the milk (hat ho had drunk by (i e iu (he form of) 
the cluster of ray-- is.*'uing from hi*, new teeth’ The lustre of 
the bright pearly teeth of tho diild is famd'd to ]‘o tlie milk 
which he had drunk and whieh he gave out whfu he opened his* 
mouth to speak. 

83.). BTH' ‘ ■'takin^ even ivy own life; 

even at the risk of ni\ life. ^ 1 A. ‘to c'tako or bet’ usually 

governs the Genitive or the x\ecu-^tis’o of the Hung staked. 

II. 3. 37. In this st., however, quf 

(=iTfa;r^r), governs the Instruiuental. 
goes with cp^iTffr^—‘taking courage; collecting yourself.^ 

— iubj. understood. 

836. ‘ irroinediablej 

that cannot bo mitigatetr —( lit, * which cannot be cured by any 
medicine; incurable’). 44 v = n^^4) ^^fcT 

* medicine; and ( Jiff .)' cure; remedy 

837. ?rn:«T —'by turn;’ qualifies Aoo, to 

the Mbh., w^a::^ a place whero the king of the country 

Kved. Ti^T I ^g [4 ?r f?rr 3 q??rr!p%^ii: 

fr JR5^4n ^di, 162. 9 The proper reading, iherefcrre,. 

would be ' Ilowovor, none of the Mas- 

eonsulted give this reading. i> 

839. Construe: ^fiiunfisr Stfffiq; ^5#^: 5«Wft 

JTstisit *ir«i 1^- Noto the irony* • 
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contained iu the word sr^fR. H5C’=r^,' death (it3olf)t 

hanging over their heads 

841-.12. JT^rP^Ti^—3Tm[^ sTfi^fr tifk—'to tho 
great_ devonrer. ^,’^1^-, always used as the 

last monihor of a uompouud, e. y. qr^rRT^,- giTT^fT otc. ‘It is 
not proper that such words should oven fall into my ears. ’ 
igJ^T-'ear’. Of, IjmS'Thff fT5r VTfiTr^—3. 25. 

‘wFW51^^>TmR’'frcf^: — Ba<ilu 0. 3.). 

843. Oonstruo: STfr ^fT|’nm: f4 *rr 

3^111 ()• I ^5f^rr!rr aft etc. ‘ You 

-are going to place me at the head of the wicked as their 
euprememonarch.' Theuseof and of which 

convey the same sense leads to xvhat is called 
(tautology), rpim ^rcT“‘atrociousj 

wricked/ i» here used in a figurative sense of 

' tho head, the foremost among.’ Cf. 3Trq?cT: 

I. 08. 

844. + ' native of a dist¬ 
ant country.’ ^ a man of a very low caste ; a 

( lit, ^ a dog-foeder q^% |%). 

845. •possessed of Jfantric powers,' i.«. power# 
which the knowledge of Mantrafi gives to a man. 

846-47. *• w ^rfr: (^ 

^f^O- —3Tqr?l *—Aorist (Slh Variety), 2ni Sing, Th# 

-augment sr is dropped after in the case of the Imperfect and 
Aorist.— Pan. VI. 4. 72. ?5T:3frr?rR’e^^:— 

Sfr^q: ( conviction ) —^convinced’. 

848. Conslruc: cTcT: 

f%rf^TI^n=rT rfVTr^r, ^ accpiainting him 
with the incident ( or the story of tho Br&hmana).’ fgfiT^Rrnf 
15^rW^SP?> ^prepared for rendering service to the Brahmana% 
ji;, jK>. of ?rf with ^^4 A. ^to make oneself ready; tO 
prepare oneself ( for any action )’. 

84ft. apprehensive of ia* 

infamy, ’ which ho thought, they w^ould draw on themselvoi 
. i>y throwing away so recklessly tho life of their loved brother 
in such a hazardous undertaking. Cf, w^hat Yudhishthirs sai4 
to his mother when he learnt of tho resolve of his mother^; 

5 *fw*r 



)| r^l^TT^KT I ff !T^^TnT?^2t 

II.<IF-f ^T^iSmr'T I 3'«f JT7 >:F]-h^ STTWf 

Rfrq‘ ■'J^7j’j7;-3Tir-[ }; rT^F It— ^fhh. 

Adi. 104. P, 0. Ih n>. 

850. 3Tf%*—‘uow, roligion only is onr refugee- 
religion wbieh enjoins on ii3^ us Xshatriyas, the protection 
of Bralimanas oven at the risk of our lives. 

851. in apposition with in the second line. 

852. ‘ wortliy of your nobiliiy.' ^Tf%:, 

^resolution. ’ ^q“r?T ,• is exceodingly gratifying to U8% 

^seerotly so that the people of the town may not 
know anything about it. 

852-53. . ‘ the forest in which Baku lived ^ 

^ fnll of hundreds of Pala sa 
trees.’ frR>ct —with his 
upturned Iiair and eyes flaming/ and therefore, ^T^r’^rnR'fjffT- 
^r^H'asit were, a mountain with a conflagration (raging) 
on it.’ 

854-55. 3Tff5lTffTR[,, ‘fearlessly; calmly,’ ST^'iqF^iTirr- 
^Ir^:—*' filled with rage and wonder.’ vrHrcT^Fl—aTHfcT* 

i?f3: errf^Tr:—' bent upon 

( drawing) death ( upon themselves )/ 

856. 7f Here you cease to exist/ i, e, here 

I kill you. ^ abusing ’ him; or ‘ with violence.’ 3Tr^T; 

abuse, reproach; or throwing, striking. 

857. 3>7rR rff, ^ while continuing to eat’. Here 

the present participle denotes the continnity of the action 
expressed by the root. ' a principal mountion. ^ 

is the name given to the class of seven principal moun¬ 
tains that are supposed to exist in each division of the 
The ^cr^fT3 of the vrr^cTf^, a division of the are- 

xi^\i--^Vish, F, 2. 3. d. 'unperturbed; calm.’ ^irr3- 

, the demon.’ 

859-60. ^rP>H;—^To5’? a ki^id of tree, very tall and stately* 
3T^39T^b without getting confused; calmly. Sff% 

Loe. Abs. qualifies 

—Zi7.^in whichnot a tree was left (growing)’, i. e. the 
forest was cleared of all the trees, which they had up* 




rooted for striking each other. —*a cracking 

floiiudk fJrfw that of splitting mountains^ 

d)y the neckk (loots implying ^to seize’ govern the 
Locative of that 'which i? seize:!. —djent (him) 

Uko a bow.’ a Gerund in ST^T (-’Ig'j) trom 

It is hero used wiili vjgp- to denote liUeness or similitude^ 
according to ^3'T‘^F sFRpri — Pav, III. 4. 45. 

5(Tf^rTr^T.’ Ih’rfofd P»rd sing of with and 
^ to burst forth', ' a stream of blood 

arrr^r,—((lowing out) in Series of waves’, 

864-65. ^^5i7T‘? the attondants of the Rikshasa, 

^made to promise' ( lit. ^mado to enter into an 
agreement’) that they would no longer trouble the people. 

‘ceasing to be a source of trouble to the people’. 

^<(''7. '. «• finding out 

whose turn it was to supply food to the demon the previous 
day. 

861). ‘after his meals.’ ‘convers¬ 

ing; talking ’. 

871. ^tTT note to st. 700. 

872. ‘ ^vorthy; excellent. ’ i e. able to overcome 

Drona. cT^f—‘with the desire 

of killing Drona.’ ^ desire,’-a noun from the Desiderative 

base |q 3 from 3 tpT 5 U. -to got.’ — obj. 5 ^^. f|r^ 

trtrr^ 5 ffr^—‘worshipped sagos most respectfully.’ jpnfJ? Ht* 
•^.bowing; saluting, ’ i.f. ‘humbly; respectfully.’ 

873. ‘belonging to the race of Kas'yapa’. 

cTr-* observing rigid vows.' (;>• p- 
.^with^), properly.'sharpened’, but here, ‘'rigid, severe/ 

—‘with («. «. offering them) their desired objects’. 

875. incj, obj. in the preceding st. ^fff^?r:-‘yaa- 

.quished by him’, /. e. by Drona. —‘ ten erodes.’ 

876. etc. ‘I am not a Brahmana who would 

«ngoge himself in .such trifling works.’ the J/6A., 

Jhowever, has-:s^r ^THir inTt^rfl^ etc. 

877. Construe: 3TS5>I.r*n(%ff TO ^T^SI^lSTT 

JffV frra; ( Tf) 3T^ ^'■T: ?Tfr qualifies ST^f in 

the second line. H?%m fn?H, »• «• fTlff fE: ‘was made 

eat (to be avaricious having been seen eating the fruit) 
Irom a distance ’. Cf. vrrffT nfsT >|% i 
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qfrcr^H i 

~^JM II qrqj^^*^- 

I mq^fw 5T :tf-i ms-wrnr q:4 u-. * q q qrc^if^ 

?T'^^gqr ii Adi iod. ivit, iti. 

871). srnqtni (^‘X Atha>v>a hymnb)^?JT 

3T«IX^ff'qr> fr^r ^‘Jrfq 2‘f^—‘'vlio porformoJ tb ‘sacrificial rite in 
accordance with the Athartu-S amhita, ^O’f^ffrTr ( <5ol- 

lection of thoAtharva hymn^ ) Tho Atharva-v(’da ( regarded 
as the fourth and the late-st of the ved ) mainly contains 
incantatioub (in the form of x^r^^yer^ or imxirucations ) and 
magical formula^?^ which arc to bo omxiloyed in rites are 
performed with such objects, a^ the destruction of enemies, 
averting of o\^ilS; «ins or calamitio'', curing of sickness and 
disease, and procuring of desirable ends. On the origin and 
character of the Atharva-veda, Prof Whitney says: As to 
internal character of the Uhana hymns, it may be said of 
thorn, as of the tenth book of the lUg. that they arc productions 
of another and later period, and expre^^sions of a different 
'Spirit from that of the earlier hymns in the other Vedas, In 
the latter, tho gods are ajiproached with rovorontial awe 

indeed, with love and confidence also,.tho demons embraced 

under the general name BAkshasa are objicts of horror whom 
the gods ward off and destroy; tho diviuLtios of tho Atharva 
are regarded with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose 
wrath is to bo deprecated and yrhoso favour curried, for it 
knows a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and 
classes, and addresses itself to them directly, offering them 
homage to induce them to abstain from doing harm,„...rAe 
most prominent characteristic feature of tho Atharvana is tha 
multitude of incantations which it contains; these are 
pronounced either by tho person who is himself to ba benefitted 
or more often, by tho sorcerer for him, and are dirooted to the 
procuring of the greatest variety of desirable ends; most 
frequently, perhaps long life, or recovery from grievous sick-^ 

ness, is the object sought;.farther, the attainment 

of wealth or power is aimed at^tbo downfall of enemies, snccesi 
in love or play^ tho removal of potty pests and so oHi 
even to the growth of hair on a bald pate^^— ^Tha 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol, III, p# 
808. properly means ^ a systematically arranged ad* 

Jectlon of hymns ^5 or the oontinnons hymnloal text ol a Vadi 
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as formed out of the P'ldas or individual words by proper^ 
phonetic changes, according to different S'dlas or schools. In 
this st., however s'inply signifies the Atharva-veda 

or the collection of Atharva hymns. 

* poured libations ( of ghco into the sacrificial firo ), according 
to the sacred injunctions’. 

880. —* wearing a ctowu\ ^ encased in 

an armour.’ were, a mass of tlames.^ 

gf^aii-'^armed'' 

with sword and a bow.* 

881. A<i^o^ding to the Mbh,, the names 

and were given not by the heavenly voice but 

by the lirahmana^ present at the sacrifice—RFR^T 

II ^OTi^i^rl l—iV^A. Adi, 

169. o:^-«o4. goes,with —‘heard from the ssky’, t. 

heard the heavenly voice. 

• • 

882. —‘Knowing the decrees of fate 

to be inviolabk’. etc.—HlPi^f d 

—The reading seems to be corrupt, 

the form being incorrect. The Ace. Sing of 

is The other reading is 

faulty, as the adj. is left without any noun to qualify. 

It therefore seems that the correct reading must bo 
However, wo did not find it in any of the manuscripts consulted 
by us. w'ould mean ^proficient in all the missiles^J 

which is the sense also of (for X 

—^"oto the propriety of this descriptive epithet. 
Drona was &o high-minded that he did not hesitate to instruct 

in the science of arms a prince who, he knew, was born 

specially for his destruction. CJ, g ’W- 

I 3^npn?^?mvrf??r3r: ii 3T%y<»fi»i tf 

*»faiT iTfurm: i er^ir 3Ti?ft¥'tf4g{^ing; «— 

Adi. 169. r,:)-r,6. 

883. tl4l^ qqfol qf^qt-'on every Pufcoday’. 

—See note to 107. 3Tp^tw^^’--‘ <■^0 presiding deity oJ 

tbe moon.' fvj:, fWvTl >' 

— from 3 *5^7 P. ‘to wot or to ooze.’ with the Vn. aflSx 
9, before which y of the root is changed to ? by ‘ 

'&$. IS. sense of “ This word (i. «. |?j) is frequently found i«r 
ISigyeda, but always iu the sense of (1) a drop of the Suma. 
o 
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juice, and (2) the Soma juice itself. It appears that the word 

coming then to signify a globule or a round little body,, 
very naturally became the name of the full moon.”—S. P. 
Pandit on liagh. 2. 72. 

884. of a com¬ 
plexion ) dark like the petals of a blue lotus.’ ‘ for 

removing the burden on this earth,’ j. e. for the destruction of 
the Kshatriyas. Cf. fif =5rrr<I 1 

RHis-- g»T- 

vtnir I 3T?JTr^^i: •r^'Sc’TR-q'd rrrjq^n—il/AA. Adi. 169. 48, 

49. «slld > from the sky.’ 

88'). Construe:—^ 

fissfr rT?^I?rPT85r^fl ^tcTT- H?^t?rr5TH3:»ru—'a creeper of the 
garden of Madana.’ Cf. ini.j^fgj;TiTH:ifl^in st. 258, and see 
note thereto. ‘possessed of sweet graces.’ 

‘ by the cxubcrauco of the spring in the form of youth.’ 
i. e. on account of the advnnt of youth. Cf. 4l?^f?i'cTT?'5TI>^ 
in st. 257 and see note thereto. 

886. grf^jpy:‘very grand’. Periphrastic Future 3rd 

Sing, of —‘io the capital of Drupada ( lit. the son 

of Prisbata ).’ 

3TrWR’'I'T-<T^. 887. o?rftT?tr:, ‘grieved’ to learn that their 
beloved preceptor was doomed to die at the hands of 
Dhrishtadyumna. etc, ‘ ^ncl: ’ ffiir 

sn^en^irit- STW'l,—‘were distracted that a slayer of Drona 
should bo born Qit. how could a destroyer of Drona bo born)’^ 

888. 3Trgff^r?f!, arfsas ‘kind to mendicants’, 

n;n:—‘whose means of subsistence have been reduced’. 

here means ‘subsistence’. The word is more frequently used 
in the sense of ‘wages or hire’. 

889. »T?g The correct construction would-be 

^^T^rrS. 

890. 3Tr»JygR^«r^r—Hero begins the story of Drau- 
padi’s former birth, qsaiTr?: qualifies sjirr’t—‘ five times.’ 

JTwnr: ( waist ) rj^iir: ‘ having a slender (K<, 

beautiful) waist.’ 

\ ft wt; i aiVftgf: «r ffft' 

fWt ft: I tr ffffr ^ «irf«risfi?r?t snteir:—li/W. Adi. 17li? 
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894-35. — Tho name in i]iQ Mhh, is ^riTIsC- 

srlmmtW; 'at (night) 

; or rrrTS'^r: rr^^f: ^T'^r*. (^'RrK^^rT%) J Cf. 

ff l.-'iS. f%=5r5c?TrrHvq-:—f%=rr«r was the king 

of the Gandharvas. According to Jvad. ho was one of the 
16 sons of Kas'yapa by his wife Muni: sT^ 5^<=fl^r^^%?TTfT5Tf 
■^"^^TPTf ^Tf'Tririftr^r 5 m: Hf^r ^grqr^:—/fad. Acc, 

to VisL P. I. 22, all the (Jandliarvas wore tho sons of 
Kasyapa by his wife ArishiA. TTrT^r^frJ^^r^f, 'fond of 
sporting in water/ 3T^^T?mr?r; ‘ taking 

delight or pleasure in.- 

89G. Construe: cf^^T 

3Tf^?r’^ 'on the extremities of 

his arms whicli wore decked with the jewels of his bracelets 
and armlets.^ 1 ? ( ^TTfRirflT ) a kind of 

bracelet worn on the upper part of the arm near the shoulder. 

—the two extreme parts of the arm, one near the 
fihouldor where the % 5 ;^s are. worn, and the other, the wrist 
where tho ^^ujs are worn. irfcT ?RT—'©iid? 

oxtremity/ i? usually used in tho souse of ^ tho border 

or end of a garment/ —' wore the 

beauty ^ ( of the rainbow). ^rpi:—by tho rays ' issuing 
from the jewels in the ^^ors and the o.^rs. 

< of tho rain-bow’-( ///, of the bow of Indra). /it, 

^ the enemy of .Tainbha/ i. e. Indra. Jainbha was a demon 
slain by Indra. yrT^IT «tc.—the rays of the diverse- 

coloured jewels of tho bracelets and tho armlets wmrn by 
Ohitraratha falling on tho waters of tlio river tinted them wdth 
diverso hues and thus made them appear like the rainbow. 0/1 
with this st.—etc.—st. 1339. 

897. Construe: ^ ^R-nriS:^f aT^Smin'^T: 

3T^5TfKf 5"^?^ for the pi,) 

Hhe necklace of big or beautiful pearls'-( ^a shining 
necklace). ‘ repeatedly, over and over again ^ 

(not) (onco)l. gotis wdtii (Zi#. 

said again, repeated), ^suporfliioiis*, unnecessary/ 
goes with 3TM?rain m: sr^mu^^ 

<rrr%b' with tho showers of water thrown by his hands’, 
e/ fifrf(TflWIPTH5r?R fR|ir«i:-3t. 1338. The idea in tlid 
st. is—Ohitraratha repeatedly threw showers of water, 
<on the breasts of his wives. The big drops of water thus 





Jtlirown, as it wore, formed so many necklaces on them, and 
thus the pearl necklaces that his wives wore were rendered 
euperflous. 

898. ff^ ‘ his wives having lotus-like faces.’ 

^ r%l': 

^ noisy on account of the birds flying about.' ^ agi-^ 

tated’by diving. J"./. ‘ imitated; mocked. The 

ladies with their jewelled girdles jingling are fancied to be imita¬ 
ting the Ganges with the birds flying and screaming over it. 

899. 5 'r^*—The colour of laughter is repre^ontcd to be 

white by Sanskrit poets. a kind of ear- 

ornament, so called probably because it was made of ivovy. 

—‘by car-ornaments of Karjmva jewels' or ‘by 
ear-ornaments which were as white as camphor.’ or 
3qi% is a kind of jewel, perfectly white in colour. 

fho darkness ( of llio night) was 
{as it wore) scattered (//^. loosened), — p* p* o£ 

10 U, ‘to loosen, to unbind.’ The idea in the st. is that 
the rays issuing from the laughter and tho purely white 
ornaments such as pearl-necklaces, etc., a^ it wore, 

loosened the darkncbs, i. e. dispelled it. Cy, for a some¬ 
what similar idea:— 

— JRngh, 2.46. 

900. TT^rnirirr- qualifies q'r«3rg*fr: m Ihe first line.—Sf^l-- 
l?TcT 3=(5r crff-tTr* /*<.‘who had their front illumined’ re. 
the path before whom was illumined by Arjuna carrying 
a torch in his hand-—Arjuna was walking 
before them, carrying a torch in hand to show them tho way» 

‘ a toroh.’ 

901. Ooii&truo:—Tj: 3TR Rg? ^f??rr: 

(f=T) R«Tff '3r«i o'?! ('?nr5- 

PTf) > ‘ at seeing them.’ srar^—SfJf is one of the epi¬ 

thets of Arjuna. 

002. ST?jtr*>t, ' all of a sudden.’ jfrfr ^r—otc— Or rather 
it is your folly that is here in fault’; i. e. it is through folly 
that you have intruded npon my privacy. Tho Gandharva 
king first calls thorn fearless but, afterwards corrects himself 
and says it is not fearlessness, but sheer folly that is responsi¬ 
ble for their intrusion, 3n%T^ ‘in the present case’. 

903. goes with < 0 ye 

who do not know the proper time or place’ (for your move- 
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tnente )—^ ^ ^fer ^ ^^t^[c7Ht: 

BTf^T^PFry^TTi. 5fm: etc. ‘ This time ( of day ), when 

4;he quarters are enveloped in darkness, belongs to (is sefc 
apart for) the aerial spirits. Cf, 

^ I II ft-ffcf 

I il—J/M. Adi, 172.7-8. 

^T=Tf ' it is known that day is the time (set 

apart) for the movements of human beings.' ^or‘> a particular 
^period of time. ^^pcT those who move 

in the sky/ i, e. the aerial beings such as Yakshas, Gandhar- 
vas, Vidyadharas, Rakshasas etc. cT^:fcrrg’crf?.^5?sr: qualifies 
fTiTfir mfcTird ' in which the quarters 

<( lit, the faces of the quarters) are obscured ( lit, closed) 
Jby darknessb 

904. —37^[^qDT:--the name is thus derived 

by Nil, 3T^RW?TW ^ m l^r- ^b t. ‘ whose 
chariot ( qar) is as bright and as untouchable as a live coaR 
\( hence it is that, when his chariot was burnt with the 

Agmya missile by Arjuna^ he said l^f^r etc.- 

iSt., 910. below. 

905. ‘ impatient ( of the intrusion)/ 

from fcrf 1 P, ‘to envy, to be impatient, of,^ with the Krit. affix 
3 TTS^j 7 showing ‘disposition.^ Or may mean ‘ filled with 
irage,^ from ‘jealousy; anger,’ with the Tad, affix 

, showing ‘ possession.^ —an epithet of Arjuna. 

^f»TFITr?rrf ' on account of madness of love, i. e, being madden¬ 
ed by love.^ ‘ talk vauntingly, boastfully.^ 

90G. %wr5PT*rrT%^r—f^+^rr^P+rarsi:— 
%#l?4 n^fcT ira, ‘ flowing through 
the three worlds, i, e, the Heaven, the earth, and the PatilS, 
* as if she were a canal in one^s garden.^ 
•wrsrqfnrfb ^who can appropriate it for his own sports\ :- 
^R5r5'i—‘ what is appropriated or taken into 
one’s possession.’ 

907. ^Who,I should like to know, looks 

to the time ?’ i. e, there is no special time when one has to pay 
one’s respects to the gods etc. when one has to offer liba¬ 
tions to the Manes.’ —one of the five daily if^fs consisting 

in offering libations of water to the Manes of deceased ancestors 
( ). »Wf go with " wheu one has to 

ifouoh ( lit. in touching ) the cows and holj waters’. All those 

14 B. M. N. 
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sacred duties may bo performed at any time. What Arjuna 
means to say is that a river like the Ganges is accessible to 
all at all times^ firstly because she flows through the three 
worlds, and is thus the common property of all beings that in¬ 
habit those worlds and secondly, because there is no res trie 
tion as regards time in touching sacred waters and cows, in pay¬ 
ing respect to the gods, the Siddhas, and the Brahmans, and in 
offering libations to the Manes of one’s deceased ancestors. 

908. ft: ff 

^ turning his bow into a ring ( by drawing it to the 
fullest extent) with his strong arm ( lit, staff-life arm )\ 
Cf* in st. 607 above and see note thereto. 

I \\--Mbh, Adi, 172. 25. iffif- 

' arrows^—rri*T^T^ < those that seek the 

target^)—JTT^+^5^ ^manifested; made to 

appear.’ ^manifestly, visibly’—used chiefly with 

the verbs and 3 ^^. —iii apposition with 

910. 7 i. «. by the light emitted by the missile. 

^r^r: ^?r: ^ ^rr-* m ; 

^covered with the flames resembling locks of twisted hair.’ 

911. ^deprived of his 

ohariot’. 3TWR: 

%5T 5% ^ scented with the fragrance of the Mand&ra 

flowers ’ (in the chaplet that he wore on his head ). The 

i® 0^0 trees in the Nandana garden 

-of Indra. Mall, ( on Rag. 6.23, Megk. 75 and Kum, 5. 80.) 
explains ‘ desire-yielding tree.’ 

912. qualifies wr^cJb—^^T^'Fof 
‘rising from his disordered chaplet’ that he wore on 

liis head. etc .,—* as if it were the night, screaming loud¬ 

ly in imploring ( Arjuna ) to spare him ( i. e, Ohitraratha y 
The swarm of bees, that rose buzzing loudly from the chaplet 
on the head of Ohitraratha, is fancied to be night herself pite¬ 
ously begging Arjuna to spare the life of the Gandharva king. 
The fancy of the poet is based, it will be seen, on the resem¬ 
blance in colour between the dark night and the swarm of 
black bees. m- 

mi ?f«fr iRr, 



913. name of Chitraratha’s wife. Construe: 

with in the Snd line. 

914. w otc. ^ The brave do not assail ( lit, show 

their valour towards) persons who are in position of 
disadvantage (or who are reduced to sore straits /. 

915. gTfrrqr^^tTr? ^niy name viz, Angdrparna^ (lit, the 

character of being Angdrparna ). See note to st. 904 above. 

Of. I ^ ^ h 5ir5rr 

\\--^Ibh, Adi. 172. 37. left me’ i. e, 1 give 

up my former name viz, Ang&raparria. etc.—^as I who 

was ( »• possessed of a beautiful chariot ), have been 

made ( i, e, one whose chariot is burnt down ) by you/ 

The Gandharva king means to say that he was called Angara*- 
parna and Chitraratha because he was possessed of a beautiful 
and resplendent chariot^ but now as that chariot has been 
burnt down by Arjuna^ he must give up the name SFfpl^qxfi’-a 
name taken after the chariot. 

917. r%Tr^—the secret lore enabling the possessor 
of it to see whatsoever object he desires to see. 

6to.-C/ c5T%g I 

W — Mhh, Adi, 172. 44. 

918. —^in this way,’ i, e. without giving miir 
anything in return. Acc. to the 3fhh., Arjuna refused to 
accept the ^Tg'fT lo^o as a price for sparing the life of 
Chitraratha. It was then that Chitraratha offered to receive 

from Arjuna the Agneya missile in exchange for the lore and 
the Gandharva horses. 

919. This s'loka ought to precede the last. 

i. e, those bred in the land of the Gandharvas. i, 

to all the brothers, ^five hundred’( a collection of 

five hundred’ ). Cf 5^^^»F I gi4 

?rtT^II—J/W- Adi. 172. 47. ffr% 

or + fleet.’ Cf. 

»?#[!srTr: I #<ni^nnr jt h ^ 31 % ^ «—*1/4A. Adi. 

172 . 48 . 

920. «r^cq-».«. getting in return, ^eo4me 

8 permanent friend of Arjuna’. )—'eternal; 

arerlasting.’ See note to st. 637 above. 
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—( ^ 21 ) f^fr 5 rr (Jit- 'one wearing a crown’)-an epi¬ 
thet of A rjuna. ThoJ/M. thus accounts for the name:— 5 ^^ 

'Jr 5r5 I Jij5f %^T 5 R‘r 

BTWrgf —' why were you actuated by a hos¬ 

tile feeling towards us?' nrf^F^rr, ( change of feeling), angerf 
feeling of hostility or malice. Of, 
jRrnrrm also ^ 

TOP—3t. 1184. 

9i:i2. vj^lurr fr^r—^ insulted ( or assailed ) you^- 

from yg^ 1. P. ' to insult; to defy; to attack/ 

923. Construe: 5 TTcTtT^^^^T?^?t: 3T5P^f^irT^f 

3prjfRT 3T^rmt (^) 5T5E^f?T: ftm: 

—' over those who have no Brahmana walking 
before them ( lit. placed in front of them y. The reference 
is to the rule that Kshatriyas should always travel with a 
Brjhmana ( i. e. their family priest ) walking before them for 
their protection. :s{^vC\^XHr^ 3ff&- ( ) %qi 

^ those who do not maintain the sacred fire/ i. e. who are not 
house-holders. Every householder () is enjoined 
to maintain the three sacred fire in house. These are (1) tho 
the household fire, which the lord of the house* 
receives from his father and transmits to bis son and 
which is thus perpetually maintained in the family; (2) the* 
fho sacrificial fire, which is lighted from the 
'perpetual fire/ into which all such rites such as the 
etc. are made; (3) the a[f^cT, the southern fire, used in tho 
3TT*=?T^^ sacrifice. C/. ^»ira mifinl ^ t 

>crRT%—1'. I. .97. w 

I ^ qi% =qi'qff^( fr?T n—Jff. S. 3-67. 

ar^TTn^^,—qrqpflf % qrifqrr: qfifqq: st^rfqq;—'‘ttoae who 
do not mutter prayers such as the irT^sfi ’ or <those who 
do not study the spiritual science’- C/. %MfTfTrT% 

3af%rr: I >" I. 101.— 

*• one of the five daily q^s to be performed 

by a house-holder. Acc. to Jf. S, 3-70, means ST^qiW 

(teaching )—(< ^ ) on which Kulluka says- 

3 ^\ 5 qTq^^g-?r g^gTcT. Thus, both according to Manu and 

YajnQvaUya, ;;fq has (besides the usual sense of ‘ saying one^o 
prayers’) the sense of studying and teaching especially the spiri- 
ritual science, 'prevail over, assail with 8 ucces 8 \ The* 

root if-q;governs the Genitive according to theSiitra, 

n. 3. 62, t.e., verbs implying / to be maa- 
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ter of, to prevail over, to rule/ such as l^r, with etc., tho 
verb aud verbs meaning • to remember, such as f \viths[(%, 
etc, govern the object of these actions in the Gronitive case. 

—■ who become haughty in their strength 
increased at (the time of) night,’ i. e. whose strength increases 
especially at night, tsrrrfrm^' —3Tiq^ aif^pP- 

*t«rt frarr^j/r: 3TrtTfr>T^r: 3 Tct't? s-f^sr:, or ^riff ^ trii 

ffsT 3rf.2T: with this st.—3TfljrnTS?ni|tT% ^ ^ 

i%r 5 t?ireiT:' ^5 frm 11 

I arfTtrrm nt 11 —ii/M., 4<li. 

172. 60, 69. 

924. 3T^0Tr: , #111 ^r^W!3^ , 

‘ in the presence of (my ) wives’, yofft^ar^r —‘I dis¬ 

played my prowess in lighting’. 5rtf%»Tt:'T»i.—‘ becomes regard¬ 
less of death.’ 

925. g‘??=qq'T etc.—r/. qip tpq; ^ f=Taitr- 

■asv^iq I tl— Adi, 172. 

7^- fqsTr etc,—‘Otherwise ( t. c. had .it not been for 

your sfiq^q ), how can Kshatriyas have the strength ( to van- 
f^uish the aerial beings ) unless they have a family priest (to 
draw their strength from )t’ Chitraratha moans that it is only 
those Kshatriyas that have family-priests to guard them from 
all evil that arc able to vanquish such night-wandering semi¬ 
divine beings as the Gandharvas. f/. ?qif5STHf^rfq qr^ 
sT?r5t?®cr: i ti rT^rrirriqf^T 

«r»i I sftifffT: ii. 

KW- ms? rT^JT?cT?Ja;i qfq 
..gT%: \i-^Mbh, Adi. 172. 72,73, 75. 

926. Construe: f frpTr^ fq^nr: qq-fni 5tmi 

?rrq^—for. *Odescendent of Tapati’. 
■({HPri: qjqiqfq gqn; mq?^:) gdq^r, »• «■, by Vasishtha, 
the family-priest of king Samvaraiia (st. 928). ‘ joined 

( to you )’ i. e. you are endowed with this all-conquering 
,prowess by virtue of the power of the family-priest (Vasishtha) 
•of your ancestor Samvarana. 

927. eU^qr rTPTfqrTr^qniiqt—‘ How is it we are Tapatyas 
■mqjq im qfrq=qg^qRro ’rinr?! ?T?f ^igm’EiJTR ?iiq?qrs> 

1 ?rq?ft qrq %qr eriq^ qqq[ i ^ 

w—Mbk. Adi. 178. i, 2 . 

928. ^ 1 %^:, ‘ filled with love ’ for the Pandavas. 

He was sixth in descent from Bharata. See st. 886-88. 
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920. ^ silly Vidyadhara women/-3illy 

because they mistook the ^i(fF^rf?T of for another mountain 
whiter than their own residence; the KailAsU; and therefore^ 
<Jonstantly longed to go and dwell on it. are a class 

•of semi-divine beings inhabiting the region between the earth 
and the sky. The Ilimrdaya and particularly Mount Kailasa 
is represented to be their favourite haunt. They are described as 
generally of a benevolent disposition. The word is i^hus 

•explained vjxu 

etc.. The glory of the king is fancied as 
-forming a heap as huge as a mountain; which being perfectly 
white in colour (for glory is always conceived to be white by 
the convention of Sanskrit poetry), surpassed in beauty oven 
the Kailasa. ' on the peaks of the crystal 

mountain^ (t,e. Mount Kailasa).— 

3?^ (5PFF^ + 

3T^ )—^formed of crystal.^ Mount Kailasa is supposed to be 
formed of crystal. See note to st. 807. 

—^<ljd not feel themselves at ease; grow 
restless/ i, e, always longed to go and dwell on the perfectly 
white mountain as they had taken the far-spreading glory of 
the king to be. 

930, * whoso horse was dead ' i. e. as his 

horse died on the way. grr’T'TT’^F^m^cT: I 

^F%^ 22. p. oi 

4 A.; to die, to perish.^ 

931-33. a ^cgr^rTFo—^r^i: c?r<TF: cTT^f 

rr^TF 5^ci: f^^r^F: which 

had birds sweetly warbling in its bowers of creepers 
in blossoms^ Note the fine alliteration contained in 
the epithet. ^f^W^FFd I^FWrFt 

3T?FFf% cTI?R^—Vhere the deer 

were rendered motionless ( lit, their bodies rendered 
motionless ) by the amorous singing ( or the songs sung in 
sport) by the Kinnaravfomm. fifrvrfl’ fom, of 
lit, ^ a deformed man’. The are mythical beings, 

having the form of a man with the head of a horse. These 
are classed with the Gandharvas as the celestial choristers and 
musicians and are supposed to dwell in the paradise of Eubera, 
whose attendants they are. According to the Vish, P., they: 
sprang from Brahma along with the Yakshas, while aoc. to iixe 
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Bhag, P.) they are the sons of Pulastya. The other names by 
which they are known as etc. 

of Rffq; 4 r. ^ to become fixed or motionless/ 
s^TTirr^T ^ ^T^?:roir ^ ^ 

"ffTRi ^ 5?rr^J--a tree otherwise known as the 

the nut-meg tree, the saffron-tree. Or 

may be taken as one word meaning ^ the trce\ The 

‘ 3 T^I^ tree bears red blossoms. laments’ orddossomB’. 

cRT^rir^f otc^ ‘which was, as it were, a second Meru ( lit. 
a mountain of gold), fashioned by the Creator’. The mountain, 
-clothed as it was in the bright yellow and red blossoms of tho 
trees such as 3i^Tr^ otc., looked exactly like 

Mount Mem which is supposed to k) one solid mass of gold% 
See note to in st. 143 above, understood, 

^rf%^^^^f^*^“‘the store of thee ssence of lustre’. 
fgmH ( ^g^f^r^cT ) >Tg: g:—/<>. ‘whose bow is ( or is 

made of ) flowers,’ i. e. K3.ma. is changed to at tho 

end of a Bahuvrihi compound, acc. to V. 4. 132. 

The change is optional when the compound is a name ( e. g. 

girrgig,’—/'^n. V. 4. 133. See 

note to in st 579. srgrgp^ 

erq river of the nectar in tho 

iorm of uncommon loveliness.’ 

934-35. a Construe gerfg: ai^iTHTg’^Srg l%ggn%^gt- 

•Tggr m w 

(g^) argig;. 

^fggrg^^fg—q'ialifying Hr^«^gg,“3^i^iTgT gw 
gifg ‘ which was made of gold in the form of the 
lustre of her body.’ The lustre of the girl is fancied 

•to be gold of which her ornament viz, her youth was 
made. f^R^f^5nt»TSTr—RJTWifJT ^iPT%5i-‘ap- 

f)earing beautiful on account of tho pearls in the form of her 
.'Smiles’, The smiles of the girl are fancied to be pearls set in 
ther ornament in the form of youth. —^cTT^r* Rf 

%g,—^set with brilliant gems in the form of 
iter glances.’ The glances from the bright eyes of the girl 
Are fancied to bo so many brilliant gems set in that ornament 
•of hers, m. her youth, grg^^g f^gfggrg; The youth of the 
^rl is fancied to be an ornament decking her person.. inrcl’5/% 
^ though a brave man*, and therefore, ipossessed of strength 

#i mind. Here would ^have been a better-reading. 
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—etc.,' became (as it were) the pleasure-bower 
of the tremors of wonder and j)a?sion,' i. e. was seized with 
tremor on account of w'onder and passion excited at seeing 
such a ravishing beauty. would have 

been a better reading. Of. . ^ 

l^^l* SfAorist (1st variety ) 

3rd Sing, of?, ^ to go'. 

—Svith his eyes resting(^7. acting)like baes 
on the lotus in the form of the face'. The idea is that the eyes 
of the king were fixed intently on the face of the girl, just as bees 
fondly rest on lotuses. ^j^rpTcT— P- p> of nominal verb 

from sn^fffr r^^rPr srjrratf 

^became exceedingly voluble’. qualifying ^iTT^)v 

properly means *iii an indescribable w^ayb ?*. e. exceedingly. 

( coaxing or BW'cct speech) 5f^;-^^poaking 

in sweet or coaxing words; employing flattery' in his address. 
Of- mrfp: 32. 

938. —^bending down her lotus-like face' in 

’bashfulness. —^vanished from sight'. 

930. qf 

fT^T^—^who was (as it were) the bright day (Jit. the 
splendour of the day) to the lotus in the form of his eye'. 
Lotuses bloom only by day-time and are closed at night-fall. 
So was the king filled with rapturous delight as long as the girl 
was there, but became dejected and was tormented by the 
’pangs of separation on her disappearance, %'w 
^experienced the torment of separation’, ^ like the 

bird’. It is a belief with the Sanskrit poets that the 
Ohakravitk bird is separated from its mate at the advent of 
might, and that though they are thus separated, yet their 
mutual love grows all the stronger for their separation. ^ The 
belief is that the is exceedingly fond of his 

mate, so much so that at night when separated from 
her by. a single leaf of the lotus, near which they 

often pass the night, he cries piteously for his being 
unable to bear even that distance between himself 
and his mate. The fact is that the ‘q5K q’r q a and his mate are 
always seen together. As by day so at night they are 
seen round a lotus plant in a lake, and he is heard to cty 
-^ery often in the stillness of midnight. The poets fable th4k 
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the nightly cries are due to his mate accidentally getting 
distanced from him by a lotus-leaf —S. P. Pandit on 
Vilif. 4, 20—^1% i ^ 

also— 

«Tf^r*T3.24; rff Wi^TcT^’Tf ^iffcT ^ 

940. ^ETHr^TJTT^^reTff- hy constant association. ’ 3^Ff% 

etc.—(3^fg) s^jttht: (e^) ^isarifer^-'But a 

person possessed of excellence ( i. e, beauty; handsome looks ) 
engenders love merely at sight. ^ The poet means that it 
is but natural that the ting should be thus enamoured of such 
a ravishing beauty as the girl. ( with 

excellence) —'possessed of excellence (in personal 

appearance )\ ( a )? ‘the moment he 

is seen^ here means ^feeling of love’. 

941. ^^raw^?Tg??rnf^:, ^frl: ^*?ih 

cf^TI^fT.’—'with the lotus in the form of his face faded by 

the sighs (of grief )\ ' like a mad-raan; as if he^ 

were mad^ 

942. 3-yg;T%^ etc.— 

( 3TUcT(^ )—'as if the tormenting KAma had come and 
uprooted him.' ( lit. ' as if uprooted by the tormenting Kama * 
after having come,). has hero a passive force, being 

connected with a predicate in the passive—3^g;r%?TJ ( a past 
pass, participle). ‘to torment'. 

943. ( consciousness ) ?T^—' re- 

tored to consciousness; who had come to his senses.' 

944. riTT^q—‘ of the sun.’ gor: ar?iT-.>- 

^ rich in all virtues.' 

945. ?rr>:r^—vrrar: (or 

(31^). Properly speaking, f^r is added to in the sense of’ 

by the Vartika oh Pan, IV. 2. 39. This difficulty 

is, however, got over by including in the JT^fr^rf? group 

{PaTl. 1, 133, ) though the word is not found in that group. 

jnfRr^r% ctf?- ^^5fT^F«i?urf;- 

-^Tattv€h-bodhin% on S, K. Of. with this st.—fuffr 
*wf T!8f^ 4h% I r?ii^ 5^i: sf # m5T5=3Trjrf m iM/. S. 9.3}.. 

f#»<p«irt fitirf qfsr5?ri^ i aonf h 

J". J. 8«. 
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946, ^tc. * making with the lustre of her teethy 
the quarters, as it were, illumined with a hundred moons. 

—• luminous with a hundred 
moons\ The spreading lustre of TapatPs teeth was, the poet 
fancies, as refulgent as the light of a hundred moons* 

947. etc., ^as if poisons were poured down 
upon him after he was sprinkled over with sandal-waters^ 
The rapture that the King experienced at the sight of Tapati i^ 
compared to the extremely cooling effect of sandal-water^ and 
the torment he suffered on her disappearance, to the inflamma- 
tory effect of poisons. The poet means that the king passed 
from rapturous joy to the most excruciating anguish. 

949. qualifies bewildered; flurried. 

—See note to st, 683. ^having comforted.^ 

etc., and thus came to know what had happened 
( lit, his story ). 

950. the advice of his miniBter\ The 

Mbh, does not say that the King mentally called upon 
Vasishtha and worshipped the sun on the advice of the 
minister. It was ho who of himself adopted this means a& 
best calculated to gain his most cherished object. See 
Mbh.*nb. 10-13. repository of blessings^^ 

and therefore, who would secure the object nearest his heart,^ 

5q[v:jr6;—‘worshipped the sun for propitiating him^ 

951. —‘with his hands raised up^jn supplication* 

-acc. to the Mhh, accusative of 

acc. to 

is changed 3 T?‘acc. to ‘ IF^ff V. 

4. 91, and the compound is masculine, acc. to 
Vartika on Pan, II. 4.29, i.e, a Tatpwmhn ending in nw, 
and is masculine (except when is preceded by a 

numeral and 3 ^^ by guq and gifiT— K- 
Fara‘A'a ). gfTFF^:, the p. p. of iFq[^ 
with grq is used in the active sense, acc. to 

Paw. III. 4.72. etc.— 

The reading seems to be corrupt. The verb 59 ^^ 

has «TFg^ and for its objects, but there is 

Conjunction such as ^ joining them. Besides after ?|f showa 
that the king thought only of Tapati, which is inoonsistaat: • 
with The meaning that we can get from the seii^l 
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tence is that though the king was engaged in worshipping the> 
;8UD, he never ceased thinking of Tapati. 

953. This is not strictly in accordance with the 

Mbh, in which the sun only says ;—mi n?rf 

I cl*TcfT 5frfti=Tf mj 175. 25. 

in the second line, rpialifies 

954. ^ secured ( lit, settled ) by himself.' 
(TTyt understood ), ^ presented ' ( to the king ). 

956. ^5r|-5j“_f5frRf ?TrR ^k^ih W: ^^rtrfTi! % 

—on the peaks of mountains dark ( and shady ) on 
account of the thickets of creepers'. 

956. ^fT- 

wearing chaplets otJfandara flowers ( on his head )'. 
^ years '-( always used in the plural). xim, is accusative 
-of time acc. to — Pan, II. 3. 5. 

957. eTff^’Trcn’^f ' en account of want of rain.' 

SHT; fT^tri^Lffr: ^all whose glorious sacri- 

fices had ceased.'—( lit, deprived of their glorious sacrifices ). 
The reading seems to bo corrupt. The original reading 
seems to have been which would be more in accor¬ 

dance with the description of the famine-stricken subjects as 
given the J/5A.~-rfdr g^qiTr%cTr: I WF/St 

iivrg: irf^yft .cTrsjmfT^TFfrt: [ 

5t ^%R^frn3t \\-Mbh. 175. 41, 43. 

958. 3T^^f^^F*f^S^ —According to the Mbh. ( Adi, 

176,45), it was Vasishtha who brought back the king to 
the capital. 

959. The king after his return performed 
^sacrifices for twelve years-J/W. Adi, 176. 48. 

—961-62.—a would have been 

a better reading. ffHT^ ^FiTt^f^i^rr ^ bore calmly mis¬ 
fortunes that were inevitable ( lit, ordained by time ).' iT«f}x- 
^ the deep ocean'—he was like the ocean in dopth« 
Or naay be taken as standing for irpHR-a HF^U^JT 
Cf. fifH 5^ni^ ?i^p: i ^ctpr 

Adi. 176. 9. 

968. ejM’rin^liTrot ffftJW: 

well veraed in making men their sport. ’ 
‘‘fii^'shampooed (hia) feet’. 'to shampoo/ 
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-causal of with Cf. with this st.—^ia?t 
•wtfg: 1 Ff^^rioit ^TRT^fi fm -WA. Adi. 176-6, 

964. >liiali!ies JK^^:~5t%5fr?*r 3T'Tf4 STT^ 

aipg, -of tho son of See note to st. 243 above. *Tr^J-*rTf^r, 

King of Kanyakubja.—I nT'fmr 
ftfifr #1% / A. Adi. 177. 3. 

965. •accompanied by an anny 

and chariots (or horses).’ ?r€?irT»TVT3fHrt?n[, 'given by his 
cow of plenty.’ siTRv^s:—^tTiT^r a compound of the 

^iHPtrrTJTWTf? class.—fT?«Ti«i ^W 3 rtgff%s-?T I ^«rr 

^ Adi. 177. 9. 

966. ii% 

—‘who gladdened mind and eyes.’ gfgq’r, indirect ohj. 
of exchange for herds of kine’. 

The Instrumental is used with words expressive of that which 
is offered or given in exchange. 

967. aTr^rTrffr-STFrff, />• j>- of 3TK 10. A. < to beg, to ask 

for.’ fTftl—‘ who constantly performed 
sacrificial rites,’ for M'hich he badly needed tho cow. 
c/.-g^rnFf«rF5r4 i sFirr 

^qpTtr {\-Ml)l). Adi. 177. 17. 

968. >!?> ffff g:viTyi:—‘carried 

away by the pride of (his ) royal power; ’ or ‘ intoxicated 
with royal power.’ *T«ir ff^TT fRf 

'looking piteously’ at Vasishtha. ??r»Rt 
gjafTT Mbh.—‘ I qjftur^«n%fa} 

I i.i 

^%^TT®rf fi^r mfroiTfff ^ i tuKr Ri Rsm R’tRiFRffi 
■?R% I Rfj^srr’R 1 T% g rRRjrsrwwTR^g r?# f rrir% i sTfRvpts^ 
RJ ^ 3^^!^ ' 3 Ff ?R3nf% ¥5RIT% 

•^«ftRfit Rig ^IRRff l-d/AA. Adi. 177. 27, 29-31. 

969-70. Construe: Ra: ffRRiair Rf ^ISt Rf- 

frrrg ^i^, RliR-iiig rrrir aiRr, 

R'^^sg 3IR«rc(. R55Rra[ ggra. ? ' from her lowing ( i. e. from her 
-mouth, she created) the Pahlavas. Acc. to the Mhh, the 
iPahlavas were produced from the tail of the cow, and 
the S'akas, from her udders. R?^Rn3(. The Pahlavas are 
identified by some with the ancient Persians. Perhaps 
the name is connected with Pahlavi, the langnage 
.of the ancient Persians. The Rggs are described as 
rearing long beards in obedience to the command of J^ng 
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Sagara. According to Manu, the Pahlvas, along with the 
JB'akas, the Yavanas, the Chinas, the Daradas etc, were Ksha* 
triyas who had become outcastes-qi^^r^^V^K^: 

-5r(%^rer^: i »rcTr ^ ii—J/. lo. 43,44. 

J 5 r|fir?j:,—'dung’, —the S^akas are identified with the 

Indo-Scythians. * These people, the Sakai and Sacae of 
classical writers, the Indo>Scythicians of Ptolemy, extended^ 
about the commencement of our era, along tho west of India, 
from tho Hindu Koh lo the mouths of the Indus’.—Wilson. 
The first three centuries of the Christian era in the history of 
India are marked by constant invasions of the S'akas oi the 
Indo-Scythians. They are mentioned among the tribes 

conquered by King Sagara, who compelled them to 
shave tho upper half of their heads. ^rrT»rp^^^5fRr. 
The cow of Vasishtha brought forth the Yavanas from 
her womb.—— Mbh. tho according 

to Wilson and some other scholars, were the lonians or 
'Greeks of Bactria, But from thc/l/^A., it appears that the name 
was not restricted to a people of the north-westj for, among 
the people conquered by Sahadeva before tho commencement 
•of the RajasHya sacrifice, are mentioned the Southern Yavanas 
( Sabha 31. 75.). Eastern qrqiiTS also are mentioned among 
those present at tho Rajasuya sacrifice. KAlidfisa (in Jiagh^ 
4. 61) applies the word to the ancient Persians, 
qrfsj-'theDarads, the Tartars, and the Chinese'. contracted 
iorm of The cf^^b wore a people inhabiting a country of 
the same name in the TTindu Kush, bordering on Kashmir. 
^The Durds (t. <?. the Daradas) arc still here ihey were at 
the date of the text (of tho Vishnu Purana) and in the days of 
fitrabo and Ptolemy, not exactly indeed, at the sources of the 
Indus, but along its course above the Himillaya just before it 
descends to India’—Wilson, —The Tartars, tho people 

■oi Turkistan in Central Asia (and tiot the Turks, the people of 
Turkey). qi% Acc. to 

Amar,, the Kirfitas, the S'abaras, the Pulindas etc. are 
Mheheha tribes—See note to 
et. 358 above, —'with her reddened with grief/ 

would have been a butter reading. Cf. 

^ I/AA.-idf. 177- 33. 

971. BrShmanic lustre’, i. e. the power 

li^heremt in the Br&hmanas. ^ unassailable’, 

B» M. N. 15 
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for attaining it/ i. e, the Br&hmanical power ^ for 
working out his elevation to BrS.hmanical rank \ Cf* 

?ra->Tmi%f?rofir 

I iV’ifj 83i%«i5r^ sr^rMr ^ ifcfnrw 

fTtr ijf srarq; i ^qfraif^ fit ^ ^tut 

11 iEfi: fiq^^ * 1 % I ^ JTPir fiqiri r%^ ^i^riHe«T 

II fifiri w^is^ifr^rr 3rr?r>iic?JT^rjTfTr^—3/4A, Adi. 177. 43- 
47. Vis'v&mitra, after practising very rigid austerities for 
several thousand years, accomplished his object, and at last 
became a priest and had his claim to the prerogative of a 
Brahmarshi recognised by his rival Vasishtha. ^5frn'?TWt’— 
^rtnWT* 3T»rTT- ff^TT^cT:—^ tormenting or distressing the 

gods^, who wore filled with fear that he would by his auste¬ 
rities overthrow the sovereignty of Indra and usurp his throne. 

072. —ihc son of Sudjlsa, i. c. KalmS,shapada. 

He was a king of the Solar race. —S'akti, the ol¬ 
dest son of Vasishtha. qualities ‘ 3T^T*T 

^ passable only for one,^ so narrow that only 
one person could pass along it. 

I 3TtT;(iT^T%?T: sf^ irfcTSW^cT^ \\—Mbh, Adi. 178. 5. 

973. srq'^—^ get out ( of my way )^ *• S'akti^ 

—‘ ^ Brahmana ought to have a precedence 
(even) over a king/ i. e. it is the king who ought to cede the 
way to a Brahmana. Cf. irir W q[<sr ^^rrcT^r: I HW 

f| W—^^fbh, Adi. 178. 8. 3 Tsr^—^ pre¬ 
cedence.^ 

074. ^ having spotted feet^ 

The story of KalmAshapada as given in the VisL P. differs 
in many respects from that given in the Mbh. The story^ 
which tells us how he came to receive the name is 

as follows: Once the king, when out a-hunting, came upon two 
tigers. He killed one of them, but as it expired it was changed 
into a Rftkshasa. The other tiger disappeared threatening 
vengeance. After some time, the King celebrated a saoiifice. 
On its close, the RAkshasa appeared in the form of Vasistha be¬ 
fore the king, and asked him to entertain him with flesh-food. 
Then the Rakshasa assumed the appearance of a cook, and 
preparing human flesh, served it to the real Vasishtha on his re¬ 
turn. Vasistha, finding out that he was served with human fleshy 
at once cursed the king to be a man-eater. But when the king 
told him that it was he himself who had asked hini to seryo 
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that food^ Yasistha found out by his spiritual vision the real 
fact. But the angry king took water in his hand to pronounce 
a curse on him; his wife Madayanti, however, dissuaded him 
from his wicked purpose. As the water, had it fallen 
on the ground, would have withered up the corn, and ^ had it 
been thrown into the air, would have blasted and dried up the 
clouds, the king threw it on his own legs, and they were so 
scalded that they became black and white and thus gained for 
him the name —'he of spotted feet.' The curse of 

Vasistha, however, took effect and the king became a cannibal 
and devoured many men. On one occasion, he devoured a 
Brahmana in the midst of his conjugal happiness, and was cur¬ 
sed by the Brahmana’s Avife that he would die as soon as he 
associated with his wife. When the curse of Vasistha had ex¬ 
pired after twelve years, the king, mindful of the second curse, 
abstained from association with his wife and rocj[uested Vasistha 
to beget on her a son for the perpetuation of his family. The 
child that was born known as As'maka\—See Vish P, VI. 
4. 19-87. whip ^ 

975. goes with 

qualifies < having an 

exceedingly deranged mind 

or may be taken with gr%!j; 3 :—meaning 

* whose mind waa extremely di3tracted\ — cf, d 

976. JTr^f r%ffF5rW —As the king, after the infliction 
of the curse, Avas roaming in the forest, a certain Br&hmaua 
approached him and begged of him some flesh-food. The king 
promised the Brahmana the food he wanted and asked him to 
wait till his return and went away to his capital. Walking up 
at midnight he remembered his promise and asked his cook to 
prepare some flesh-food for the Brahmana. See 3fbh. Adi. 
178. 24-28. 

977. Firg. —At the end of a Tatpurusha, 

Cn% is changed to when preceded by a word expressive at a 
part of the whole (<?. g. 3?^^, fl: etc. ), and the compound 

id masculine.—^ 3Tf: ^V, 4. 87^ 

aad Vn^rifTfi: 4. 29. 

979. th® place of execution \ hftv- 

j^ag prepared or cooked ^ 
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980. <. the king, arr^foil?!:--^ staggering oo 

account of extreme anger 

<^tu.—‘ subjected to a curse intensified by a 
new imprecation.’ —‘ intensified ( lit. repeated). 

w^!or--eT«Tr(fe^r etc.—fts^iftrSor R«n/?er vtew- (a ^wt- 

According to the Mbh., Vis'vamitra, bitterly hostile 
to Vasishtha, asked a Rukshasa to enter the king’s body before 
he had come to bo cursed by the Brahmana. 5 inr(iT*i; g 

I mso ersr i See 3Ih/i. 

Adi. 178.1.')-:.'! 

982. Construe: ^l€ 55 gi^ *T^Jr ’ sr^fTH 

anf^: ff. Vrri: <i“aiifies %?r, srrf^! »• f- 

by Via'v&mitra. 

^83. ‘ possesaod by a Rikhaaa \ 

<has takon effect. 

984. --f ^'clever In 

swallowing (others; by merely uttering the sound i. e,. 

swallowing others at one gulp. V. h — 

3TT^T> ( 3TK^^ ) ^gTr—'quick ( or clever ) in 

making my (first) meal-(/t^. ^quick in gulping you) down at the 
commencement (of my life of cannibalism )\ The reading 
however, is not good, inasmuch as it is almost a repetitioi^ 
(in other words ) of the first line. 

987. Vasishtha^b grief on this death of all his sons was^ 
boundless. He endeavoured to destroy himself in various way^s. 
First, he threw himself ( ^5 ) from the top of Mount 

Meru, but was not killed, qrmw q’^r»J:rU3Jcff ^ ^ ST^rr^— 
^bnt did not dio^ f, lit. ‘to be resolved into five olementB' 
of which the body is composed^ etc.—The line 

is obscure. It may, howovor^, bo construed thus: 51 ^: 

I^Ttsf: ^ert fr —‘where can a man, who even in 

grief preserves his wisdom, liko a relative who is really' 
ofiectionate, be found i. e, it is as difficult to come across a* 
man who preserves his calmness in the midst of grief as to 
find a kinsman who is really afiectionate. It is, however, hard 
to see the point in the comparison between and 

The other reading, as it seems to be, 

irtsrrw: c r^T^: fwrUfTcfi^tir:' ms. ) gives a prttt 3 f^ 

good sense, which fits in with the preceding line better than thabtv 
given by etc. etc. ^Meru was(to VasishJtil^il)^' 

os affectionate as a relative; how then could he be.killed by th|l^ 
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falir, c, though Vasibhtha fell on the rocke of iferu below^ 
still he was not killed. 

988. g^rrC^^fiq’IT^—' like (/. e as cold as ) a mass of 

anow.^ etc, • J'ire, I think, is ineffective 

(in its action) in the ca-^o of those who have ( already ) been 
consumed by the fire of grief/ i. e. so great is the intensity 
of deep sorrow that even fire, agonising a> its slightest touch 
is, is not felt by tho&o who are fcorrow-slricken. 

989. etc.—^Even the great cannot over¬ 

come the dire calamity of bereavement/ L c, even tho great^ 
fitrong'-minded as they are, are borne down with the grief of 
bereavement. —‘ painful on account 

*of bereavement.’ 

090. Construe 3T%?Tr ( 3T<Ti) sf 

f T%5rfJTTT%. Jtr^^Trr:—^ Oast ’ on 

the shore. qualifying srfs^^TT—^having hands in the 

^orm of waves/ t. e. with the hands in tho form of waves. 

—^did not die', sq-g^;—r^ircTr: 3TFf* W- —h*/. 

' deprived of life,’ /. e, dead. ^ ^‘tc.—^Or how can a 

mass of waters know the agony of grief That tho sea cast 
Vasishtha ashore must bo explained by the inference that the 
sea, being a mere mass of waters, could not realise the intensity 
of Vasistha’s grief; for otherwise, he would have given him the 
‘peace of the watery grave in his bosom. 

991. fqqrn^r:—f^iTrTT: WT: ^ fT^rrgfT:—^ freed from the 

-cords; unbound’. ^ 6 tc.—'on account of it (i. e, as the 

Tiver landed him unbound), tho river received the name (liU 
became) Vlpas'a. (or ffqjsT) is the ancient name of 

the Beas, one of the five rivers' of tho Punjab. Acc. to the 
JI/JA., the name fqvr^Tr was given to the river by Vasistha— 
wrrnRT ^ ^79. 6. 

992. fq?r!TT—‘which rushed away in a hundred 

streams.’ »• another river into which he threw him*^ 

self. the name ^eT|. ftfcTT 

^Mbh. —the river Sutlej. JTr^TRmrftncvnr—^refrained 

irom the attempts to kill himself. changes iti 

Peda when preceded by the prepositions fq, arr, and 

— Pan, I. 3. 83. Words denoting fqrPT *• ^ceeea* 
‘ refridning/ govern the Ablativeggcgff^iTJWTgT<!il* 
VartikS, 



093. tho name of SS<kti8 wife. 

^ ffT^^I%c^T^WT^§fr?^T?tT^T I ^^fr^^TT^T- 

—i1//>>^. Adi, 179. 11. JT4 goes with 
qualifies qfsr^^. 5 Tv;q'^T;T^-.^R^—^ the sound of the 

recitation (of the Veda ).^ (?/. ST’^T 

994. Vasishtha learnt from Adris^yantl 

that she was bearing in her womb a child begotten by his son 
S'akti, and that tho child was there reciting the Vedas for 
twelve years, srq ^T#»fvi-: n I 

d/M. Adi 179. In. ^g-?\T0tc.— 

(ffO ‘ Ho, the best of the firm- 

minded, took courage and composed himself\ 

995. rrefr^rfrf*—‘ possessed^by a Kakshasa. ^ See st. 981 

above. ' like thunder-cloud. ^ —‘thunder¬ 

bolt. ^ 

906. f^?r^:?rr’T —^delivered (the king) from the cu^8e^ 

W^r aiso is to be construed with —^exorcised 

him of that demon. ^ 

997. JT^:—^bowing down humb]y^ Aorist 

(3rd Variety ) 3rd sing, of ‘to request’-causal of 

5 Tr with ff. 

998. ?:r^rffT%?T^r qualifies ir^r. 3Tif^ %fr: 

whose mind was influenced by the Rflkshasa. ’ 

999. —Imperative 3rd sing, of m?j;is optionally 
added in tho 2nd and 3rd personjsingular, when the Imperative 
is used in the sense of the Benedictive. 

1000. was the first of the Solar race of 
kings, and son of Manu Vaivaavata. ‘ He was born from the 
nostril of Manu a? he happened to sneeze 

m%fT: ^^\—Bhag, psi^ Abs. ‘ as I 

have abstained from conjugal intercourse. ’ gTW goes with 
q^iqu r ^ ,—devoted to our family, q'^ftpr: would have been a 
better reading-rr^f^ETor: qualifying ‘ you who are devoted 
to (our) family’*, you who hare always the interests of our 
family at heart. 

1002. BT^q g r fc Tr^^^ etc. Aco. to the Mbh» The kiug^a 
wife, after having borne the child in her womb for twelve 
years, performed the Oassareau operation with a sharp 
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gtone, and the child which came forth, therefore received the 
name 

1004. Construe:, 

( = ?T?'lTTrf ) W. g^: ST^TI- 

‘ dead;^ i. e, ^ who had determined 
to kill himself ^ ^ preserved^; made to refrain 

from killing himself, «- hy inspiring courage. 

i, c. by the son of S'akti. pTrTr^T^: i-e, Vasishtha. 

explains the formation of the word thus: — 
" g ‘7TRK:, 

Cf. ung: h sk^ i ct?t 

TO!ITTIT% ^IcT:— il/W. IBO 3. 

lOOo. resolved to (lit. 

•turned his mind to) ^destroy the three worlds^ 

^T^T: gf R * turned towards the 

destruction of the three worlds. note to st. 906, 

above. STr^g^si’—‘with the face 
turned towards,^ i. e. ‘turned towards; intending to; 
ready for. ^ 

1000. Regarding all being 

with eyes, loving through compassion. ^ — 

g:. 

1007, ( Aorist, 2nd Sing.) the augment gf 

being dropped after ^\, ijyrr^: ». c. having lived his full 
period in this world. wf^: etc., 'men are born 

and die in accordance with their Karma, Who is, (therefore) 
the slayer and who the slain?’ t. c. it is men’s/larma that 
brings them into this world and takes them away from it, and 
therefore, the slayer being but the instrument of Karma is not 
Tesponaiblo for the slaughter, nor can a person be said to be 
killed^ inasmuch as ho is removed from this world by 
his own Karma. 

—1008. fTriCr^:—King of the Haihayas, and 
father of Sahasr3.rjuna who is better known by his patronymic 
Karta-virya. Krita-virya was a great patron of the Bhrigus, 
.his preceptors. —STsr I’m m ^9 ^ who have prece- 

'dence in eating/ f. e, who are accorded the honour of being 
yontertained at a feast in precedence of others; Or g^ir ( the 
'i»st portion) frer frn3C—‘ who receive the first or beat 
|>ortion8 (ofir^s). TheBr^hmanaa are always entitled to 
^receive the best portions of sacrifices, as also to be served 
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with food in precedence of others at any feast. 3 ?ir=^ 

—^gratified; pleased.^ 

rpialifios \3r%J fmr V: cTTS'^T*-—* countless. ^ 

Mike (t. 6 . as rich as) Kubera/ the god of riches. 

%C (mT) fercf^lffS^ ^Wk 

lF^T%^rvrm msrjcT: 11 He is represented as being 
deformed in body, having three legs, eight teeth, and a 
yellow mark in the place of one eye. Besides being the lord 
of riches and regent of the north, he is the king of the 
Yakshas and Kiunaras, and a friend of Siva. His capital is 
Alaka, situated on Mount Kailasa. 

1001b etc. Acc. to the Mbh,, at first, the kings 

humbly approached the Bhrigus, and begged money of them, 
and the Blirigus, too, seeing no other alternative, gave them 
as much wealth as they wanted. It was only after some 
of the Kartavlryas had come upon a treasure while digging in a 
house of the Bhrigus, that they were incensed at the deceitful 
conduct of Bhrigus and began to persecute them ruthlessly— 
:Bqo Mbh. Adi, 180.14-19. ^^^g-irorr* ^ hke bands of robbersb 
^5 is originally a Vedic word, moaning ^evil beings or demons; 
the enemies of both gods and men ^ who were slain by Indra 
I. e. the aborigines of India, who were also called ^t^s. After¬ 
wards the words and q’f^came to be applied to out- 
wastes or persons of low callings, as also to thiefs or robbers* 

1010. A reflection of the poet. 3T^^- 

^ 3 TT?R 5 -~^in lawlessly seizing the wealth of othersb 

etc —'( for), the riches of the covetous shrink on 
account of their deviation from truth ( Ut^ the contraction of 
truth )/ 

1011. stfotht:, 

3 TT*rr^*rH^, < down to children and the embryos’. The pre¬ 
position 3 TT ( 3 T|g-) here shows Mimit inclusive’ (STfiTT^fvr)# 
snr^i’g—‘in the underground recesses’. 

1012. ^ The Haihaya chiefs’. is the name of 
a race of people who inhabited the part of Central India lying 
along the Narmada between the Yindhya and the Iliksha moujQk 
tains. According to Colonel Todd, a tribe of the Haihayan 
still exists near the very top of the valley Sohagpur in Bba* 
gelkhund, aware of their ancient lineage, and though *few in 
number, still celebrated for their valour.’^ The Haihayn 
jprinces, according to the Vi»h, P., were the descendants of ktsig^ 

7 ^ 



Haihaya of the Yadu race, while according to the J/iA., thejr 
were descended fronoi S^iryAti, son of Vaivasvata Manu. 

arfr understood.—^secreted (in her thigh) the- 
foetus that had been dropped (through fear)'. It seems that a 
stanza containing the word has been lost. The next st. 
too, follows rather abruptly. 

1013. etc. ^by his mere look, struck the multitudes 
of kings with blindness ( lit, deprived them of their sight).' 

*• the persecutors who had come with the in.*- 
tention of destroying the embryo. 

1014. *• the child j4urva. According to the' 

J/iA., the kings distressed at the loss of sight approached' 
the Brahmana lady ( Aurva's mother ) and implored her to 
restore sight. She, however, asked tkem to pray to her 
son who, she said, might be propitiated by their homage and 
restore then their sight. All the kings, therefore, prayed to 
the child, ‘who became propitiou'^ to them'.— Mbh. Adi, 180, 
25-28, and 181. 1-7. —* humbled, crest-fallen,' or 

foiled in their endeavours.' 

1015. —The child received the name afff 

from being produced from ( thigh ). ^ ^TTWT 

^5 ^ 3Tr^ 5m Adi 181. 

8, -Aurva, in order to extirpate the whole world en"*' 

gaged in very severe austerities—^*J0 TT f 

1016. ^dissuaded (him)'—understood. *5nT- 
^ afraid of the consumption of the world ( by the* 

fire of his wrath )' —the Manes of his ancestors who had 

been killed by the descendants of Kritavirya. from * 
1. 4. 9 P, to burn; to scorch'. 

1017. rfF‘§‘?:r, *. 0 , at the persuasion of his Pitris. 

^ assuming the face of a mare.' The fire of anger, cast 
into the ocean assumed the face of a mare, called the 
This fire called ( submarine fire ) is supposed to feed on 

the waters of the ocean. erTff i 

i 

182.20, 22. “Doubtless the 
' itory of the was invented to suit the phenomena of > 

’^^^gsatine volcano, which exhaled hitumenons inflasi* 

OahlofaB, and'which occasionally showed itself above tho' 
. jpa, perhaps in the form of a horse’s month. 
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^fNfrr J worlds rest on waters/ i. e. 

the worlds are made of, and owe their existence to waters, 
and therefore^ in consuming the waters of the ocean, the fire 
of Aurva's wrath would be virtually consuming the worlds, 
and thus Aurva's vow of destruction would remain unbroken 
without really destroying the worlds. Cf, what the Pirtris of 
Aurva urged when they persuaded him to cast the fire of 
his wrath into the ocean—qcf I 

3Tcg 5=^ irri ^rrm%rrr: u 

mxi I II m m^g % m 

RgT?^r I ^c!t: it 

I ^ jrR<sqi-vT g ii 

Adi 182. 17-20. 

1010 . a sacrifice instituted for the 

destruction of all the Rakshasas^ 

1020. 5 ? 5 ^c^:—One of the Prajapatis or mind-born sons* 
of Brahma. He was the father Vis'ravas, father of Kubera 
and Eavana. He is supposed to be the progenitor of 
all the R^kshasas. It is in order to save his progeny, the 
RAkshasas, from destruction that Pulastya appeared before 
Pardsdra and persuaded him to bring the Rdkshasa sacrifice 
to a close. 

,1021. f^. The 3nh, has qualifies 

in tha-preceding line. 

^grrq’#—( 1022 ). ^Tell us whom 

wo should have for our priesP, 

1023. a celebrated Rishi, to whom some 

hymns of the Rig-veda are attributed. He is mentioned in 
the Bg, along with N&rada, Asita, and Vy&sa.— 

svto: srfri^ ^—Bg. lo. 13. 

1025. goes with r^—qualified for res^ 

toring them to universal sovereignty, success, and prosperity^ 

1026. Vydsa— 

( g )> a Tad. affix in the sense of <8on oP. 

1028. —qualifies 5 ^— ^crowded with the 

arrays of elephants, horses, and chariots of the great kings^ 
( who had come for the 

1030. argsgg;—^ incapable of being bent; very stiffs* 
a revolving mechanism through which the marfc 
-Bras to be shot. 
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^ consisting in bride^s money in the form of 
prowess^ (i. e, skill in shooting ). The sense of the st. is that 
■King Drupada laid it down as the condition for winning the 
hand of his daughter that the suitor must string the very stiff 
bow and shoot the mark through a revolving mechanism set 
above. It thus bravery, ie, the skill in shooting, was, so to say 
•to be the price which the suitor must pay for the hand of 
Draupadi. 

1031. ohj, of in the second line, t,e, a per¬ 
son other than Arjuna. etc. ‘ This was the desire 

( of his heart) with respect to that mark\ Drupada always che¬ 
rished the desire of bestowing on Ho had purposely 

caused to be made a very stiff bow incapable of being bent 
by any one else than Arjuna, and had laid down the condition of 
shooting the mark set above a revolving mechanism, knowing 
well that Arjuna alone could perform such a marvellous feat 
of archery.ql^fTJT mn¥4 I qgrfirm 

5r %HT5rnrf?r i i 

vfrm i i 

TF^rr ^^4 h: U—J/6 A. 187. 8-10, 

1032. qualifies e. who had come 

^yith the desire of witnessing the gg*: o6j\ of in 

the 2nd line. 

1033. corresponds to corresponds to 

g#spT.‘. grjq'—^the moon '—/k. Hhe lord of stars.^ Btar\ 

1034. JFgrfT^fr^—seats of very costly iewel8\ 
The peaks of Mount Moru arc supposed to be consist- 

ting of gold imbedded with all sorts of jewels, and hence the 
seats of gold set with jewels occupied by the kings are com¬ 
pared to them. 

1085. It should be noted that the st., besides describing 
the kings, also convoys by the way a description of the best of 
mountains. The word ijgrj; means both ^ a king ^ and ^ a moun- 
tain,^ and the attributives such as etc. apply by force 

^f their double meaning both to ^ kings ’ and to ‘mountains\ 
—(1) —^wearing beautiful bracelets of gold^j 

(2) ‘having beautiful ridges\ (1) a bracelet 

of gold; (2) a side or ridge of a mountain. 

—vrrf^wTf: qqf g—(1) Ungs—< wearing diadems, 

resplendent with jewels' (2) mountains ^—‘ having peaks shining 
with jewels,* (1) crown, diadem; (2) peak; summit 
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/fnY. affix showing disposition 
or tendency/ (1 )(^) ® mountain ,—^ 

T%nf?r^f&. 3T5?criT ^ ^Rr^TT:—'de¬ 

corated with sandal-paste and Agniu-perfumo;^ (2) mountains, 

) 3T5^nT: ( 3TS^^-) ^ beautified with 

sandal and A guru trees ^ ^he fragrant aloe wood and 

^ixQ^-^-Aqidluria Aq alloc ha. 

1036. qualifies 5wfr- 

-^ifoT ^5 t \—^ with the white lotuses in them standing on their 
^talks^ which rose above water. The white chcmries waved round 
( ) the kings are fancied to be so many white lotuses 

standing on^their straight stalks in the lotus-ponds in the form 
.of the kings, cF^TryT^FTr^ ^ lakes full of lotuses. 

1037. —^attired in a white silken 

garment. ’ otc, ^as it werc^ the banner of £[&ma 

(the god of love) setting out on (lit. at the commencement of) 
.the conquest of the three worlds. ^ Cf. ^^rR'TT^ 

?i?lc^rimfcTr~Mrilaii. 1. See note to f grrrr 5 >^- 
iii st. 579. above. . 

1038. Construe: (tT^^rrO ^T?TOMn%rj^?Tr 

S[| XTfWr ir^r- reflected in the row 

of the nails of her feet. ^ The nails of Draupadi were so polish¬ 
ed and bright that the whole assemblage of kings was reflected 
in them.. rp^^r 5^ The poet fancies that the assemblage 
of kings reflected in the bright nails of Draupadi^s feet had as 
it were entered thereiin their eagerness to see her face, which 
was bent down in bashfulness, and which, otherwise, they 
. could not see. 

1039. Construe: 

^tr^T^rf^qr: mrw Frqf . 

*?cf —^as delicate as the fibres of the lotus- 

stalks of the lotus-plant ( in the form ) of (her), 
heauty.’ W^RTTOgqqT-^the pair of stems in the form of 
her legs. ’ frq; sar 

cTTS'^> ‘standing in the water in the form of (?ft* 
which had for its water ) her white silken garment.' In this stanzu 
.Draupadi is fancied to be a lotus-plant of beauty, having*^ as ili ^ 
were, a pair of stems in the form of her logs as delicate as tha j 
fibres of a lotus-stalk, and her white and fine silken garment ia 
isnoied to be the water in which these stems %re 
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lOiO. ^r cprr v\^\^ < noisy 

( lit, agitated ) with the jingling girdle.' ^l^rRii f pT 5^4 etc. 
Dranpadi with her girdle jingling on her hips is compared to the 
river Mandakini with the swans cackling on her sandy banks. 
The large hips of Dranpadi are likened to the sandy bank of 
Mand&kini, and the jingling girdle of the former, to the 
cackling swans on the latter. iiote to st. 

srri^: ^with swans 

cackling on it\ 

1041. — ^the young plantain-tree of 

loveliness. ^ —^loveliness; 

charm ^ li^o hair on her belly ^ This is 

considered as a mark of beauty. Cf, 

fr-fr i. 

f^fi^cTt KccZ. 

etc. ^ as it were, the shadow of the playful crest of the peacock 
‘ in the form of Ktoa ( the god of love ). ^ 

1042. ^rfT'^r <iualiiies 

—t having a necklace { of pearls ) on it." 

-qualifies ^ covered with lines of drops of water. ^ 

Draupad? is fancied to be river of youth ’ (cTry°^ ^<f |f uft ), 
;and her breasts decked with a necklace of pearls, to be 
a pair of Ohakravfika birds (ruddy in colour) with lines 
^ of water-drops on their bodies. It is usual with Sanskrit 
poets to compare the breasts of women with Chakravaka 
birds, cf. JTfr=TrfJT^r%>F^r ^^TT^TFC— 

Hagh. 16 03. Cy. in the S&bha Parva, st. 336. 

;?ncTfr^:--<T^irr ( waves ) ^T?ff ' a river \ 

1043. Sfr^rr^THJT^^—Fflir: ^R5T^ ?T^~‘having bees 
in the form of her glances.^ The glances of Draupadi’a dark 
eyes are fancied to be dark-coloured bees settled on the lotus 
in the form of her face (^ ^F: 

flT ffri;, ' having filaments in the 

form of the rays of ( issuing from ) her bright white teeth^ 
The rajs issuing from the white teeth of Draupadt are 
fancied to be filaments of the lotus in the form of her face. 

fr^—^having petals in 

.the form of her red lower lip^ 

1044. Construe: 

^with the fan In the forin of amorous feeling\ ^isff^-^aii^ 
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enc?^? ^i- €rs«r<iRf^—‘who 

were being fanned’. 

1046. i^i(—obJ. f»TT: qualifies 

•sT»i R [ q Fg w «rf f f^ qualifies ^orr,—: flus unrf^q: frf^ ^ 
STRT'f W ?? «r*Tr STH fR 'resembling the tying-post of a 
war-elephant’, ffT: ( a compound of the 

^r^F^TTf^fTT? class) ^an elephant that ensures victory5 a war- 
elephant’. arr ^H ^ y pcs^ to which an elephant is tied. 
^ STTcTT^ ^^ST^cP^V—^ cf the bards’. Cf, with 
this st. nrr: i 

tl— Sabha. P. st, 172. 


1046. Construe: | 3PT 

^fnrrsr: qt 

—‘ tne refulgence of whoso glory is as white as 
a mass of camphor.’ ?ff, Ind. (5F+3’), always used like ?{. 


1047. w ?f: etc. ^Our speech has not power enough 

to praise ( adequately ) your excellences.’ fsT^r^r etc. Construe: 

3ir«H^S^- rNwr ‘unsullied; pure.' 
wmsra^ts^lt—3TWUT 'qrtr 'marvellous moonlight’. 

Fame of the kings is compared to the shine of the full 
moon. Cf. sprniTfrTmT'nt il/. Aranya. 

1662. sna^ od/.—marvellous, wonderful ’— Cf, 

<8'(i^. 7; cRgqfj: scqJTrv^J^r:—f^oyA. 16. 87. 

1048. ?i?T>rsrrRrH;—W ( ^ 15 : ) <rq unr: (condition ) 

dTqur*. %ST >T| tt Tt^3i, i. <• to be gained on fulfilling the condition 
of hitting the mark by stringing the bow. 

1049. ^Rfg qualifies trf !(Rtg- 

trar ^f?rt—‘ bathed in the moonlight in the form of the 

rays ( issuing from his teeth ), t. «. as it wore bathing his 
sister in the moonlight etc. 5 ?:: goes with ^nprrHR:. 

1050 ^nnfffwrq;— Construe with ^nrm in the next lino. 
f^ 6 rwff> ‘ survey calmly ’ ( i. e. without getting confused, ) 
1061. RfiR: etc— inm: sfr: 5fsr>: 
fj raty q; , ( f^^niFfis a misprint in the text ), ‘as if it were their 
own.’‘ ‘affluence; wealth’. 

1052. ftwrfw etc. rJflflfi: f^T#. 

(g^: qq wrr )-‘in the cage in the 
fom of thmr arms’. %Rrggf-‘a female swan kept for pleasure’. 
I 4 dni^t, the Goddess of Fortune, is fancied to be a female svRa 
were, in the cage in .^the. .forai of. the ‘ arms : ^ 
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Duryodhana^s brothers. The idea is that the brothers of Dur- 
yodhana are possessed of such mighty arms ( i, e. are so brave ) 
that it is not possible that the Goddess of Fortune will ever 
leave them; just as it is not possible for a female swan kept for 
pleasure to escape from the strong cage in which she is confined. 

1053. —in apposition with in the 

2nd line.—arf^t 3Tr%W«Tf:, arf^rwr^ffSTf ‘ tto 

ocean of nectar to the multitudes of supplicants/ i, e, from 
whom no supplicant goes away disappointed. See st. 521 and 
note thereto. etc. Construe: 3Tfq 

^by whose mere name ( i, e. even at hearing whose 
name ) the foe is made doaf^ i. e, ^who has struck such terror 
into the hearts of his enemies that even a mention of his 
name; as it were, stuns and deprives them of the sense of 
hearing. epo]: (hearing) mtf ft^deprived 

of his sense of hearing; made deaf\ —the sing, (put for 

the/??.) denotes the class, —^anenemy^— 

^+3TC[i; (i. c. to denote the original sense, i. without 
changing the original meaning of the word). Cf, 

I'en*. 5. 1. ffST 

«mg;5#5f5rjr:—Sis'. 14. 44. 

1054. —the eon of Subala, e. S'aknni. 

Tfi^cTT: ^ ‘by the si^a of Ms 

enemies living in foreign countries ^ (i. e, fled from their own 
kingdoms conquered by S'akuni). 

<whose fire of prowess rose ( in flames ) by (». c. being fanned, 
as it were) by the sighs etc. The idea is that the sighs of his 
enemies who had tied away from their kingdoms, as it were, 
fanned the fire of his prowess into flame, i, e, the more the 
countries he conquered the more his prowess grew and led him 
to fresh conquests. 

1056. (opposing) jrf?rw:— 

^ 'who has no adversary ( lit. 

a car-warrior) in war (to match him)-; ^whom there is no one to 
oppose in war'. ( T%-g4-3Toi;)—the 

lord of the Sindhu country, or a district in the 

West of India lying along the banks of the upper Indus* 
gy i yy q f;—«was indiflerently termed Baja of the Sindhus or 
Saludhavas and B&ja of the Saurviras or sometimes in concert 
Bindhu-Saurlras’'; the Saindhavas and Sauviras both being tribes 
Uving along the Indus. Jayadratha married Duryodhana’s 
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ftister Dus's'la and was an ally of the Kauravas, In the 
Great War he mot his death at the hands of Arjuna. ^T?rr 
gr^prT etc.—^FcTT?—' by the dust 
raised by whoso army the gods were led to suspect that they 
touched the earth'. The idea is that the dust raised by the 
king's vast army in its rapid march rose as far high as 
Heaven, so that the gods for a time thought that they were 
on the earth. 

1056. qc^T^TFH %% 3TI%tifr 

—* having eyes resembling lotus-petals'. here 

means ^ a petal. * —the slayer of Kes'in. Kes'in 

was a demon who, at the bidding of Kansa^ went to Vrindavana 
in the form of a horse and attacked the boy Krishna, but 
was killed by that hero's thrusting his arm into his jaws 
and rending him asunder. See Vlsh, V. 16, and //t?. 24^ 
^FF'i-F 

^ V a bod of lotuses ( as it were ) 

to the swarms of bees in the form of the eyes of his sixteen 
thousand wives.' vrirfmcqiT iTc^o?l% 

iv. 15.21. 

1057. —^tho husband ofRovati', i, e, Balarfima, 

the elder brother of Krishna. was the daughter of King Rai- 
vata^ who bestowed her on Balar^lma at the advice of Brahmd. 
She is said to have taken part with her husband in his drink¬ 
ing bouts. fn^crqi: 3Tq?q ( fn^ufr + ), son 

of Rohiiii. Rohiiii was one of the wives of Vasudeva. Bala^ 
rima was, in truth, the son of Devaki, but had been transferred 
to the womb of Rohini to save him from falling a prey to the 
cruelty of Kansa. ^ ^he represser of foes'— 

J(f^ 3rff»qf qRO]: f^WFfT etc.—< who by 

the splendour of looks like Airavaim.' (1) drunkenness, 
inebriety; (2) rut, ichor, —Airdvata, Indra's elephant.. 

The resemblance between the fair-complexioned Balarama and 
the white Airdvana is based upon the word which has a> 
double meaning, one applying to the former and the other to 
the latter. Balarama is represented as being very much 
addicted to wine, under the influence of which he once dragged 
the river Yamuna after him by his plough-share, — 

a Y&dava warrior. In the Great War he fought on the side 
of the Kauravas and was one of the last three survivors of 
their army. He was afterwards killed by Bdtyaki in a drunken 
brawl, —grandson of Krishna, son of Pradyunma. 
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—a young brother of Krishna (son of Vasudcva hf 
his wife Bhadra ). ^|r? 5 rf%:~-a Yadava warrior who fougbl 

on the side of the Pandavas, and was Krishna^s charioteer, 
3 ^ 5 ^:—a YS^dava, undo and friend of Krishna. According to 
some, he was Krishna^s cousin^ being son of Dovabh4ga, the 
brother of Vasudova. —a Yadava, friend and uncle 

of Krishna. It was he who induced Krishna and Balarama to 
go to Mathura and kill Kansa. See Vlsh. P, F. 18- 
a son of Krishna and Rukminh 

^the best (lit, bulls) among the Dds'arhas\ The Yadavas 
were also called Das'arhas after Das'arha, one of their ancestors. 

The word at the end of a compound has 
the sense of ^best, pre-eminent among^ Of, 

1059. T%rnr:—see note to st. 209. ». «• 

the king of the Kambojas. The Kdmbojas were a people 
inhabiting the Hindu Koosh mountain and the country 
adjoining it, even as far as little Tibet and Ladak. Their 
country was famous for handsome horses and shawls made of 
goats’, rats’ and dogs’ wool (Mhh. Sabha, 51. 3, 4). The 
Ragh, (4. 69 ) tells us that it abounded in walnut trees. In 
J/A/i* Sahhd, 27, the Kambojas are said to have been conquered 
by Arjuna along with the Daradas after the subjugation of the 
Balhikas. See also the Sahhd Parra st. 118 of this book, 

-amo of the lung. jff5rfTTc4 JiTI^ ( W^+ 

, 0 ^^)—a descendant of Kuru. 

1060. —the lord of the Madra hill. The 

capital of Madra, called Silkala, was situated on a hill, later on 
known as Sitngala, lying between the Ravi and the Chonab,-— 
See Cunningham^ pj), 179-186. On see note to st. 625. 
above. —brother of Midri. In the Great War he left the 

side of the Pandavas and went over to the Kauravas, and 
succeeded to Karna as the generalissimo of their army, 

1062. q'rt ?f^ ^ re- 

igarding the bow contemptuously i, e. thinking it to be a very 
easy task to string the bow. 

1063. 3Tfw»rmT?r^ 
^looking graceful by the display ( or swelling ) of their pride^ 

S^rr: ?? ffet 

' looking at their pillardike arms’, in pride. 
excitement.’ 
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:: 1064. ^fr mr^irw ?f# 

9Fr5^’.—collections of the rays of ( issuing 
from ) the jingling bracelets and armlets and pearl necklaces', 
«\ e, casting all around the lustre of their jingling bracelets, 
etc. ^rsR—^ indescribable.^ ^confusion*, jostling', 

as each eagerly tried to go ahead of the others to take up the 
bow. ^ with i% and STR 6 P., 'to mix, to blend, 

or to strike together,’—usually used in the passive, 

1065. ?frrr-—^ ^ descendant of S'ura, 

i. e, Krishna. B'ura or S'urasona, a king of Mathura was 
the grandfather of Krishna, Balar&ma. — 

^ in disguise'. 

1066. —'who have (now) attained youth.' 
^^qrg- ^ in the pride of (their ) arms’. ^^rT*- goes with 

pitiable, wretched.’),—‘regarding; looking upon.’ ST?rr**> 'in¬ 
wardly; t. «. in their minds. JEr^’CFR^FF^—'the whole assemblogo 
of kings ’. TF^f FniT*F^~TT^+f^ ( 3F^ )> a 

affix denoting ' collection of'. 

1067. 'in an undertone’. C/. 

3. 9. or is 

an epithet of Vishnu or Krishna, was a horrible demon, 
who sprang along with Kaitabha, another demon, from the 
ear of Vishnu while he was asleep at the end of a Kalpa. 
As they were threatening to kill Brahm& seated on the lotus 
springing from Vishnu’s navel, the god awoke and slew 
them with his disc. See Mhh, Vann. 202. 15-35. 

SFf cRF—'in emulation of each other, 

each wishing to go ahead of the others. ’—a compound of the 
cla^s. -arf gfTr*rf<Tfg;rl^r ’—Amar. 

1068. ff'tf ^ 3Tr®%:-'attracted 

by the pleasure of seeing them'. > Loe. Ahs. 

etc.—^np^T^frr^r: war: i%T%frr: ff srg:- f>«"rr°— 
^w^TT^rf ''Ifirr fr^rr^fTT:— ‘with their eyes fixed on 

Krishna’. f?; ‘ as if dravvn in a picture 

1069. Construe: % ST (»RT-’) 

^fe«r5nT%sTr: (»r^f: )• 3Tf^*nc,—an^r »*it 

( string of the bow ) inr or 5?it arfw^- strung srf^sf irjn, 

* to string'. Pnriftrr^—fn^: ‘ as heavy as a 

mountain.’ 37»r: tJT 

^with regard to their most cherished object’, tfrtft—‘ the aU>ii^ 
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iklV i* the most desired object. %vr*T5TfOTr’~T%vn‘ *T^r«rrs 
—^disappointed in their expectations-^ 

1070. ^['SrerTT^ 

^ ff^rr^JcTP—^ with their armlets and ear-rings crushed to 

powder by its hard pressure (?/ ci?qFTS^ ^ ^ 

I ^ f jrfrr f^fi3ciri7r«nr ii 

\\—MI)L Adi 180. 18, 10. 

1071-72.—a _^Tr$g-"^ when the garlands had 

•withered by (their)hot sighs. v;rf?^q’r etc. ^as it were, rais¬ 
ing up^ in the assembly , the honour of the archers^ that had fallen 
■down^, i,e, restoring to the archers the honour they had lost. 

1073. ‘ as is peculiar to the Brahmaiias ^ 

9r!ff=5n?T^; cy. st. 617, and see note thereto. 

1074. a young Brahmana. 

1075. i^cfiT^or etc—< By the humiliation of 
even a single member, the whole company is ruined,' i, «. even 
if a single member of a company is brought into disgrace. Vf. 

—st. 430. TheBr&hmanas mean 
that if this Brdhmana fails in stringing the bow, he will 
draw down ridicule and hatred on the whole Brahmana caste. 

1076. etc. The Brahmanas, however, being 

impressed with the personality of Arjuna think that such a 
handsome and mighty youth might, for aught they know, be 
able to achieve even that most difficult feat. ^ Ff 

for, who can know the excellence or the worthlessness of the 
prowess of those whose real personality is disguised?' i. e. 
it is not possible to know exactly whether a person is power* 
Jul or weak, until he is seen in his true personality. lit* 

^ concealed, unrevealed', i. e. whose true personality is not 
revealed. m ^gfrr qr an 

irregular formation. —^strength; power; worth.' 

m ^ ifnr VorthlessneS8^ 

1077. ?rrjfrPRr»r:—FfW: 3TmTTJ?:-~‘as lovely as Bima'* 

The epithet suggests that Arjuna's marvellous feat of strength 
•cannot but remind one of a similar feat of Bama viz. his 
breaking the groat bow of Siva. 

107 8. etc. The moment the arrow of Arjuna 

pierced the target, the shafts of Kama entered the heart of 
Krishni, L 0 . Krishna's heart was powerfully affected with 
love for Arjuna, the moment his arrow shot the target. 
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1079. ^ fanciful contrast drawn 
between Arjuna and the kings. He was whitened with 
the flowers showered down upon him by the gods, but they 
were, as it were, darkened with the swarms of bees that arose 
from those flowers and flew about in the assembly. 

1080. cirsr^Tg^'—: ?r p.f ^ =fi^rficqr^ 

f^n%cTR—^ beautified with the blue lotus in the form of the 
lustre ( lit. rays ) of her glances. The lustre of the glances of 
her eyes fallen on the garland is fancied to be a blue lotus 
strung in it. Of. 25, and see 

note there to. garland of flowers’. 

1081. zy5!Tr f!disdainfully. ’ 

1082. of each other’. 

3Tijr: 3Tw^nS:, 

^ with drops of perspiration rising on account of the heat of 
the fire of disdain, (i, e. the fire of the wrath caused by 
disdain), 

1083. ?n cr^r ar^rwr: 

?TTf(TP—^ whose lower Ups ( lit. splendour of lower lips ) were 
brightened by the light of a forced smile,’ i. e. with a feigned 
smile on their lips, ^feigned; pretended.’ ^smiling/ 

from f^iT to smile’4 -t according to T:’' 

^ ni. 2.167, 

(?T^r^?fTT% 3T^'m^rT% ) h 

whose violent wrath was bespoken by their red 
lotus-like eyes,’ t. e. whose reddened eyes bespoke their 
violent anger. 

1084. pretending to be humble; assuming 

an air of humility’. ' long-bearded '-a term of 

contempt. 

1085. H9r??I?y5rg?yr*TrfP^ ‘ having placed the 

prowess of ( our ) arms in the trembling balance in the form 

. of a precarious task’. q'^rarsTIg55f 

g^T, 9?f: grsr^gsi WHS;—'in the trembling 

«balance in the form of a hazardous task.’ As 

the reading stands, it makes no sense. We, therefore, propose 
to read which gives a satisfactory meaning, viz» 

<the game of the ordeal by balance’.—>ir2r: ^ 

5|fr«T ^ ^ the game in which trial by 

Jbalance comes in, i.e, playing at ordeal by balance. The 
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or was ono of the ancient modes of trial by ordeal 

which were resorted to only when all other modes of trial had 
failed to determine the innocence or guilt of a person, 
see Y. 2. 100-102, with Mit. 

1086. W- 

^ with the mud in the form of the contact of a wicked per¬ 
son ^ like Drnpada. 

1087. ^ violation of an immemorial 

custom.’ Here means, ^ traditionary observance; imme¬ 
morial custom.’—^ 3TF^R: I ^F^cf- 

^ J/. s, 2, 18. w m^cr: etc. 

Where ( in what religious book ) has the Swalyamvarj which is 
proper ( only) for the Kskatriyas^ been laid down for the 
Brahmanas ?’ C/, ^ irfa | ^F%^r- 

OTFTHm iTT"^ffr Adi. 191. 7. 

1091. —Arjuna. la epithet of Arjuna. 

The Mbh, explains it thus:—5^5^?!^ I 
RHfmT% *cT^.rri T%3T^* Rf:. 

1093. !pn’=f6fW5PR, 

^ whose figure was in keeping with his valour,’ L e. who dis¬ 
played a valour that was just such as would be expected from 
such a magnificent figure as his. 

1094. nhickly covered (him) with 

arrows * having matted hair ’—s^^F 3TW 

( + ). ttud hence ‘thickly covered with’ 

anything, 

1095. :—* the science of arms is regarded as 

an See note to st. 620 above, either. Paras'urama 

or Das'arathi Kama. 

1096. f% ^what have you to do with it?’ i, e, know¬ 
ing who I really am. ^ ^ will not escape 

alive from me’. 

1097. qualifies 

'of a very soft valour’^ an epithet conveying contempt’ 
meaning—who possess no valour at all. governs 

©to.—What Arjuna means is that it 
would be below him to fight with Duss'dsana and others, who 
are no warriors, now that ho has met his match in Karna. 

1098. ^cr^cKT2[a:3-°—^ 3T??TT1?I 

Pjij-^:„<i8suing out of the ring of his terrible bow.’ 

^covered’ ( lit» filled )• 
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1099. ‘ excited \ ( ^without getting: 

confused; calmly') would bo abetter reading. ] f^^ntrgoes with 

—^made them, as it were, the armlets of hiff 
prowess\ The idea is that Duryodhaua and S'alya carried by 
Bhfma in his arms appeared to be the armlets with which her 
as it were, docked his prowess. 

1100 . ^ 5 %^—fJOTT. ir^^rr^^TS?TP? 'afraid of 
Brahmanic lustre^; or 'afraid of the valour of the Brahmana 
( as they had taken Arjuna to be ). 

1101 . iTirr^^r^-^with the twins, i. e. Nakula and 
Sahadeva. 

1102 . —goes with in the preced¬ 
ing st. potter’ ( Mhh. Adi. 193. 1 > 

'work^shop’. 

1104. —' afraid at having uttered a false¬ 

hood’, {, e. afraid that her words would come out to be untrue. 
C/. what she said to Yudhishthira when she found out her sad 
mistake m 5?cfrf| I 

^ ^ n—Mhh. Adi. 193. 5 . 

1105. f^: qualifies 3 ^ 5 : in the 2nd line. 50r»rFrl^5rff^5f:-' 

^respectful’ to their mother. —!• 0 . having made 

an agreement that Draupadi was to belong to them all. 

1106. 'accompanied by Balarama. ’ See 

note to io st. 424 above, is an epithet of 

Balardma, who was so called because his special weapon waa 
the ploughshare (gra*). cf. etc. 

1107. (er ef Kunti, who was 

the sister of Vasudeva, Krishna’s father. 

1108. ^jij^ (ploughshare) 3Tr%T ?!% 

cri^r^r. »• Balarama. 

1110. i.e, of the F^ndavas and Krishna, 

^ as would become ( or as are peculiar to ) Kshatriyas.’ 

1111. —See on in st. 10 above. 

1112 . 'the piper betel creeper’. —^t)he 

betel-nut tree.’ 'possessed of (containing) the 

nectar’. The moon is said to be full of the nectar. (7/. the 
epithet ia a kind of stone which- 

is supposed to absorb the rays of the moon and to emit them in 
the form of pure and cool moisture. Cf. ^ 
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—Malati 1. 24. 
I Kumar. 8. 87. 



1113. tT57fr5Tr%—Drupada had collected (HST^) 

and () arranged all sorts of costly articles that he might 
be able to ascertain to what order the heroes really belonged. 

g sriTiTfH 5?rff'T^ i 

pERTingt ^rmrrmqsFSq-flSTfH || 3/M. Adi. 196. 3, quali- 

^es gTTr<T5R. ‘for testing them/ i. e. for ascertaining 

whether they were of royal blood. ^rgPgtT^ p. p. of with 
^ and ^ 5 P. to ‘ collect ’ or to arrange; ‘to lay in order.' 

befitting kings’ i. e. such as Kshatriyas of royal 
blood would accept. 


1116. BTFV^nru:—‘race; lineage’, ^^irr^onf? 

•which had already been indicated by their noble appearance’. 

1116. ^as it were giving lessons in 

dancing to the peacocks kept for pleasure’. The idea is 
that the voice of Yudhishthira was so deep and resounding 
that the domestic peacocks would have begun to dance in joy, 
mistaking it for the roar of thunder. Peacocks are known 
to cry and dance in joy at the approach of the rainy season. 

Of. ^ JFff?t tff'TfFTlTfg# f?5P?<^Ffcff'ftq?c?rn'iTrriT^)^ i...srfwgw 

WHtr II. 6 ; ^>01 W 

crF5f=%:—3//;. 5.13. , 

playing the teacher of dancing; giving lessons in dancing/ 
■^Tpj^ here moans ^ dancing ’ in general but it is particularly 
the name of S'iva’s frantic dance, ^-3TT- 

■^+55?, (3T^) according to ‘qrq-iifi5^urTTm|5T—Paw. V. 1, 
132, ♦. e. the affix jsr (sr^), is added in the sense of or 
.to words that have a penultimate u preceded by a long syllable. 

1118. Construe:—(f) rrsrg, 3FFJr^rs»n: Jnrmgfmr: 

5<>TT ^krnrw^ ^ ^ ‘F’f^er- ‘ancommon; 

•extra-ordinary.’ JTfrnrTSg^'Tr:, guf: ?r«rf ^ s^r:, UtlRW 

'Srgpn JnmrSJPTr:—‘that are in keeping with one’s valour.' 
^gyy^MW i/Poble’ (lit. possessed of nobility). ^hm'Snr% 

‘are not be found (lit. do not exist) in a low-born person'. 

1119, lit- ‘sprinkled over with nectar’ i. e. 

■as sweet as neotar. f?^-‘of Yudhishthira'. 

to %5r, %>f JPig-rsppj, ‘was filled with joy ( lit. 
■‘attained the beauty of joy’). 

1122. ‘motionless with joy’. 

(movement) ‘®®“*“ring’. 
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1123. Ini- (strictly the Instr. ‘fortunately’, 

here means, ‘fortunate; blessed’. 

1124. >§iT5rrf5r:) an epithet of Arjuna. s^eir: ^T^sTT-* (horses) 
Arjnna’s car was drawn by four white horses, ^ffnt 

finu:- Vords that must come out to bo truo^ ( lit, ^true speech^). 

1125. ^For^ Bubtlo is the course {%, e. work* 
ing) of morality (or social law)'. (7/. 

fwr I 197. 29. Nit¬ 
on |fa gre??r ^|fdf 

fT[%cfT%^^'r Tlrr^ftr ^ g ^ \ ^rg-r ^ 

' ?r^r^ =T ^ i 

^rqf. I. irr?T 5 F»T:—‘t;be course’ i, e. the 
.way in which laws of morality work, when actually applied to 
individual cases. 

1126. ‘whose mind was agitated ( at these 

words of Yudhistthira). 3T^r#5;!r^-q' ‘'what ought not 

to be followed by the righteous' i. c, ignoble. 

1127. disregarding.’ family usage 

or traditions, —^repudiated by the popular 

. opinion’ ( lit. popular speech ). qualifies 

1128. ^ that is conformable to the 

laws of morality.^ ‘ to violate; to trangress’. 

1129-31. cTTf^;, ^sad^ discomposed^ 

distracted in mind.’ ^ false.’ rT^sf—?*. e. what Yu- 

^ dhisthira had said to Drupada. 

?ffr> 

who ^ promotes the interest of beings ’. is usually an 

epithet of Vishnu and Brahma. ^the 

remover of all doubts’. 

1133. Sri^cTF: ?T«ri^f|:— 

“ * whose heads ( lit, the top of the head ) touched the ground ^ 
( as they bowed down to him ). ^ severally.’ Vyasa lis¬ 

tened to the doubt as expressed by each of them as to duty 
(t. e, the proper course in accordance with religion) Under 
the circumstances. 

1134. ? right; what is conformable to religion. 
s*«rnrr5 st^f^cfi? ^f^^— the council 
chamber’. Yyfisatook Drupada to the council chamber that he 
might be able to explain to him in private how the marriage of 
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.tone wife with many husbands was conformable to religious 
Jaw. See Mbh. Adi. 198. 21, 22. 

1135. g55%2rr5^gr, ^engaged in the rites of a 
sacrifice.' The sacrifice was performed by all the gods— 
sat I mfirsrJT^aTr?! t 

cT^ ^T%3[fq i ctct: 

W—Mbh, Adi 199. 1-2. fraf^fJTr 
qualifies jpjrrwW? ^ exempted from death.' etc., 

- the whole earth was oppressed with the burden of beings 
exempted from death.' 

1137. — Ut. ‘the chastiser of Paka/ i.e. 

Indra. Paka was a demon killed by Indra. The name is thus 
explained— 71 ^ ^^TlfT I a^r mtj 

I <TT^gr^^fTi In the 

Veda, however, where Indra is described as a god of infinite 
wisdom (acT^FTif), the epithet signifies ^tho discipliner or in- 
■ etructor of the ignorant'-mqr[;][^ (the ignorant) ^Trftrr qt:- 
accompanied by the gods'. 

1138. gf—'a of golden lotuses'. 

• going, i.e. carried by the waves (by the 
collections of waves). ‘set a-dancing (t. e. moving 

to and fro) by the eddies'. 3Trq^—^eddy; whirlpool’. 

1139. *• tracing the place whence the lotuses 

‘had came, qualifies in the second line. 

1140. ^r^trFfR^fW-^TcTT^ understood. The drops of 

• tears that fell from the eyes of the damsel were transformed 
into golden lotuses. qfcim 

Adi, 199. 11. 

in st. 1138. 

1141. ?rr^gr%?‘yon will know it,' if you follow me.— 

sTiiRiT 5^rT% AdL 

199. 13. ‘ having a stately 

elephant-like gait’. obj. j^q-^in the next st. srrf^^fr- 

'with his beloved. See note fsrqR(qTJ in st, 424. 

1143. etc. ^ Verily even a cripple behaves 

like Indra in the presence of women. ' Indra taunts the 
'young man by saying that it was because of the presence of 
the lady that the latter assumed airs oven when he Indra had 
.appeared before him. n Denminative verb from 

B. M. N. 17 
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tirqj.—‘behaves like India t- e. shows himself to be as handsome 
and as mighty as India himself. 

1144. ^ : (sacrifices) — lit. he who 

performed a hundred sacrifices *. Indra. According to my¬ 
thology, Indra is said to have attained the sovereignty of the 
gods by performing a ,hundred sacrifice. In the Veda, however, 

means ‘wisdom’, and ^TcT»F3 is epithet given to Indra, 
as the god possessed of hundred (t. e. infinite ) wisdoms. See 
note to inst. 568 above. fiTft^trr%^ ‘the husband of Par- 

vati,’t. e. Siva. The young man playing with dice was no other 
than god Siva himself. — lit. ‘ by the third part of 

his eye.'—t. e, by a sidelong glance, ^T»r: 

sTf^*irJr: Cf. P., 

8t. 148. f^t?^Tw?3rtn%>TnT /rad. 

1145. ‘ when the game of dice came to an 

ond.' ‘end; close.'etc,‘as it were, making 

the world crystalline by the rays of his laughter.' The colour 
of laughter, according to the convention of Sanskrit poets, is 
white. The rays issuing frgm the laughter are fancied to 
cast a bright white glow on the world and thus to make it 
appear crystalline. 

1146. —The presiding deity of Heaven, 
Heaven. See note tost. 570 above, ^rfs^-^paralysed'. 

‘deprived of all animation in his body.' [ jtcTT ^cT^TT (animation) 

^ ]. 

1147. object, ‘ tearing open ’. th® 

■top. Cf. with this st.-jnTsrfisirfrgufrsn 5 ^: fr^Tf•• i 

iTi^irsr v ^ 1 *n»r- 

4?^ n—Mbh. Adi. 199 .18,19. 

1148. g??Tr^i%f?rr%5ri^— 35 ^: snirnTf^RiiTr: ffrg;-- 

^ resembling himself in appearance, age, and dress.' 

^Indras', i. e. who were once Indras, 
tractedinmind'. , an interrogative particle. 

1150. ‘for doing service to the creation', 

^ 7 ^ iuhj. in the 2nd line. 

1153. grj-<n: etc.-c/. 

«t. 826. 

1164. names of the four old Indraa. 

1165. ynH’!, ‘do not entertain any donbta^. 
0pT^_<donbt’. 
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1156-59. a 5 TIT. ' on the auspioiona 

conjunction of Fmhya and the moon^ i. e, on the auspicioua 
day on which the moon entered the constellation Pushya, 

ar^ffirSi ^ fi'^ ‘who 

presented to them numerous jewels and garments ^ 

1163. iT^rvR qualifies lit. ^xioli\ i. e. in which muck 

wealth was expended. 5rf5®rf5T»i Wp: 

fTfS’fT*?; 'consisting of numerous horses and elephauts\ 
jfvrf8TnFmWrjr:-1163. % your dear sons\ t, e. 

by the Pandus, who according to Vidura, should be to 
Dhritaraahtra as dear as his own sons. In the Mhh., Vidura 
uses the word which Dhritar^shtra takes to mean the 

Kauravas, his own sons-J/M., 202. 16-19. 

1164. etc. Dhritarashtra understand? 
^ literally and thinks that his son Duryodhaua has won 
Krishni. 

1165. lit. .son of a female slave (X t, <?. 
Vidura. [According to 3f. S, (10-13) signifies 'a man 
born of a S'udra man and a Kshatriya woman \ J f^cT^used 
impersonally. 

1166. ^ who had con¬ 
cealed his inward fceling 3 \ See note to in st. 751 

»boTe. ^ Pitting on an appearance of joy^ t. 

feigning joy. 'more ( %. e. dearer ) than my own 

0 on 8 ^ 

1168. —^you have forgotten\ for^^qr. 

—^welfare’, Cf. the use of the word in the By., 

fFrrF 55 i^«rre^f ^^'#!5 3- w^Vrci, 'through 

simple-mindedness’. is a noun from 'straightfor¬ 

ward-, simple-minded’. 

1169. Construe:— 3 TH 5 »^^qrt WTF 

The idea in the stanza is that in a king¬ 
dom where the government is carried on with great caution (lit^ 
with distrust) the goddess of fortune laughs at fear, the playful 
movements of the moon-white royal umbrella and the ehowries^ 
being, so to say, expressions of her laughter. — 

^ ^snrcJTpT 

The playful movements of the royal umbrella and the chotvrie^ 

; as the moon are fancied to be the derisive laughter of 

i Fortune. 'which is ruled with ( lit. which 
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eonsists in ) distrust (of othora )*, i. e. the king of which isr 
auspicious and therefore always on his guard against secret 
enemies. 

1170. thief that is (once) found (i.tf. caught)'. 

^a wife that hasjleft (her hu3band)\ 

^an enemy who has bo terrorised. to ‘receive 

kindly\ lit. ^sleeps^ 2 . e. does not remain on his guard; 

does not observe caution, by them only, i.e. by a thief who 
is caught in the act, etc. awakened’, e. is brought ^ 

to realise the danger: made conscious of the danger from them. 

1171. t^tc. ‘0 king, sovereignty, which 
is full of deceit, ( i. c, which must he maintained by recourse to 
deceit), cannot bo enjoyed (in peace) by (adopting) an honest 
and st-raightforward policy*. 

1172. ^even by means of the (four) expedients* 

of policy’. Sec note on iu st. Ibl above. 

'unconquerable even in]thought’. 

1173. —'the "means of causing disunion ( or 

sowing dissensions among) them ' For 

women are the life of Kali ( i. e, discord,) ’ i.e. women are at 
the root of most of the quarrels among men. Cf. ff 

qiJtfqft:—St. 1220. 

1174. cTi^nr:-—qualify understood. Cf. 

fit; 1 ^ If q?5lf«nF:— 

3fbh. 103. 10. If ®tc. ‘I’or, an object, not achieved in 

time, gives rise to repentance’, i. e. one has to repent, if he does 
not accomplish his object when an opportunity has offered 
itself for doing so. opportunity for 

( accomplishing) which is lost’. 

1115. Karna. etc. ^(aa it were )<‘ 

spreading by the raysjfrom his teeth a collection of filaments on. 
the lotus in the form of his face’. The rays issuing from. 
Karna’s teeth are fancied to be filaments spread over the lotus^ 
in the form of his face, 

1176. —'without taking into consider¬ 

ation (the workings ) of Fate’. Earna means that before* 
adopting means for striking at an enemy one must ses; pri^, 
whose side Fate is. 
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1177. —^who has proved his ability in 

< by per-forraing ) brave deeds’. ^ lit. booking to 

Fate', i. e. seeing that Fate is on the side of his enemy. 

1178. f^r—‘what else than working of 

Fate can account for thisF lit. what pertains to Fate'. 

4. the working of Fate—from + 

means that the failure of all the moans adopted by Duryodhana 
for the destruction of the IMpdavas must be attributed to the 
f^t that Fate i,s on their side. Cf, gifftr?? 
mcT: IJT ti 

^ I \\-Mbh.Adi. 204,1,2,5. 

1179. —‘tricks.' —‘waste of time.' 

3'*Tr*TrM FRr* arc in apposition with ^ understood. 

agrees with understood, according to the rule that 
when two or more subjects are in apposition with some noun 
or pronoun, the predicate agrees with the latter. 
qualifies ‘ sure; certain' ( lit, free from harm or failure).. 

etc, ‘ Striking the enemy without delay is the 
only way to sure success'. Karna means that immediate 
attack on the Pandavas is the only w^ay to success, 

* displaying one's prowess i.e. striking. quickly; without 
delay,' Cf. \ 

II \ 

cfl^Rq^OT Ff 11. 

M. ^ sTFFm I r? ^riurf 

trifSr^^^ w^Mbh. 204 . 11 , 12 , 14 , 18 . 

1180. fr^orrr^H’? by Krishna and the other allies of 
the Pandavas such as king Drupada etc, trftfFTo ‘sur¬ 
rounded,' I. e. aided. 

1181. 5r*rFR!T% ‘is extinguished.' 

Fg?: gfeif^TTh 5%^^r: UT^^r: ‘ whose flames ( are so 

small that they) can bo measured with the fist.' %^-fiTlgrs 
(flames; gf^rr 3TFT |it-‘fire,' srf%vrr:-xri^rf?r 
‘ n«rTgjr‘.—‘blazing' (lU. ^who is consuming more fuel'). 

♦. e, by those who have neglected to extinguish it» 
‘they seo it ( realise its presence ) only whea 
?they are pained by its heat'. 
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1182. —'tortured by a state of uncertalntyV 

t. e. at a loss what to do. 

1185. 'well-versed in policy', — 

'with regard to the design of his eon'. » 

^decision as to what waa proper and what was improper’ (under 
the circumstances). 

1184. ‘ viewing equally i. e. • impartial 

rrsrti^jrRr etc—construe; g 3i^rfq rffsp^rt 

X StS ) il'W. *T?Tr:—have not become hostile 

-(to you )', 

1185. 3TT^;rnn5fTc:-^ iwifi ar^at 'whose 

inward feelings (lit. heart) are not known to others’, i. «. with¬ 
out letting others know the attitude you are inclined to take 
towards the Pandavas. 

ara: ft?!?: H«qfr?i?ft?T?: ‘spotless, 

being free from reproach’. qrfr?rf> 'reproach; ill-repute’-from 
•q^with 'to abuse, to revile’,—qR?5 + W5i; ft of qft being 
lengthened according to 'g'q^nf irft a?>Tg«qt^ ?s?>ri3[ Pan. 
VI. 3. 22. Cf. irr — Rayh. 5. 24. 

1186. Construe; aTTgilR^JT, W^rftrqJT: 

sr*rft«oi?! =? mif? ?fr»T5%. g«T?i:—‘great warriors’. 

STfV’ErPTW: aitflT?? 'by kindness or mercy’, Sf 

^?j?r:-‘kind; merciful’. ff5Tftfl |T% ??T«:—'wicked 

cruel’. arft^T:? ‘the distinguished members of 

the family’. jpTftr^”rf:—See note to uqftK'jtfr in st. 609 above. 

1188. ‘opportune’, iftsn?—'salutary’. if 

^who, through folly, does not listen to^ etc, 

^he loses his dignity and hears the word ‘Fie!^, t. e. 

*• ^6 is contemned (or censured)’. 5T5r^rfNr:-5reT «f]r: 

^flhorn of his glory*, deprived of his dignity.’ ^ is 
added to Bahuyrihi compounds when the last member is a 
feminine noun ending in f or or a noun ending in 3|t,“ 
^5j^eT9^’-Pa?i. V. 4. 153. 

1189. ^r^^frr^~*let (this family dissension) be bushed 

,Imperative 3rd Sing, of the passive of f with 
^ ^to suppress*, to restrain,* or *to conceal’, 
imminent’, f%f^*Zoc. <when'the family dissent ; 

eions are exposed ( i. e. become known to others)’. 

^watnese; glory’. 
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1190. —^Contracting his mouth^ in derision 
of what Bhishma had said. 

1191. Construe:—iTH^T €T%T* 

fTcT: 3T^^ri 3Tfrt 3TOT*TTr%5r etc.-a taunt 

to Bhishma. Karna means that it is quite strange that a 
counsellor like Bhishma, who had received so many honours 
and favours from Dhritarashtra, should have no regard for 
his interests. qualifies iu the 2nd line,-^ bound 

firmly, bound by the strongest ties.' 

1192. PTt.5|rcr—'quite useless; for nothing.^ HF^- 

etc. * Only good fortune brings prosperity even to a 

cripple. 

1193. The story of King is told by Karna to 

illustrate his assertion that the prosperity of kings is to be 
ascribed not to the advice and help of their ministers but to 
their own good fortune. Cf. ?r t 

Adi, 20C. 15. 

< destitute of limbs j cripple. ’ 

3rT«^ * whose being alive could be perceived 

only from his respiration/ t. e, one could know that he was 
alive only from his breathing t. e, he was absolutely incapable 
of performing any of life’s functions. 

1194. aTFf?^ ^establishing his ( own) authority 

on the kingdom- ’ 

1195. ;a?rFRF% etc.— 1 % vrmrTgnr: f%^:, ‘thus 

prosperity of kings follows (t. e, is dependent on ) their good 
fortune. 

1196. ffTFi; 'are doomed.’ —used ironically^ 

1197. 5 ^FFT^rF etc. *Oh, there is no medicine, 0 king, 
for the disease in the form of the (impending) calamity.^ 

3TTW: cfT>T^. 

1198. ^qr^l^cF^r-qualifies ?f6 [, 'conformable to virtue \ 
Wrr^F^^, 5T f^^TcF 3TRrg: ^T?*Tg ' easily obtained o|p?ir— 
Oenitxve loosfely used for the Dative 

1200 . c^r f? I'r etc.,'who, possibly, can live free from 
anxiety, having incurred the hostility of^ etc. 
with ^ and gur, ' to incur; to draw on one’self 

■ 1201. ^rar, ‘by conciliatory means.’ srjrnreWTs-“S<'^ 

joote to It. 740. 
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1202 . has a passive force, the predicate 
being in the passive, 

1203. ^brought to his senses^ *. e, made to re¬ 
alise the danger. 

1204. ^r^ir: qualifies understood-3Tgr^‘ 'accom¬ 

panied by followers \ 

1206. cira-JiT: pre¬ 

ceded by Joy and affection ), ^ in joy and affection', 

1207. gf?^+ 3 Tqr—the first 

vowel of the takes its Vriddhi substitute before the affix 
3iqr according to — Pan. VII. 3. 19* 

(f^mr K.). 

3?r^? ^ who had come ' ( to them ). 

1208-10. w^as another name of 

f^bo ohphant-city; 'an ele¬ 
phant ), one of the several names of Krishna, 

m-ff 3 TW ?Rt ' having luxuriant hair.' 

1211. arr^T?: ff: s^rr- 

ffff tfffr% 'whose 

hearts overflowed with the nectar in the form of the joy 
at seeing them'. BTvrqtSFrsfff otc. ^Indescribable Avas the pleasure 
that the townspeople took in extolling their glory', 
rnrrffrr^:—%«rf ^Tcun arr^T^'ploasiire in ( lit. 

regard) extolling ( lit, enumerating ) their glory'. 

1212 . ^^;=^fg^r--5r:5T: friS-^r:—'wearing 

jewelled diadems'. iT^JTr f’T ^STTHT- of^o, they shone as if they 
were so many Rohana mountains in motion, who had come 
there. The kings wearing refulgent ornaments of gold and 
jewels are fancied to be so many RohaTta mountains, which are 
supposed to be imbedded with gold and jewels. ^i^iTr:— See 
note to ( 1^8 above. 

a mountain in Oeylon, which was supposed to be, like Mera 
^‘ich in gold and precious stones. 

1213. 'entertained with great honour'. 

town on the banks of the Tnmun&, which was 
subsequently changed into the magnificent capital of 

the Pandavas. 

1216. c^nrgrf^fT;-'energetic^ industrious'. 

ffPffsrr: 

^embellished with beautiful city-gates and lofty mansions^ 
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‘city-gate’—derived as ifhn’TW ( 5 O ^RT »rT 5 T 9 ;-gi+fT^ 

(3T). '5^frt3*fi5t^i’—aTsnTv—(aifryf 3T^I% 

*lfT% ffff ) ‘® lofty mausiou or palace’; or ‘an upper story, an 
apartment on the roof’. 

1216. A comparison between the Pandavas and the 
guardians of the (quarters is suggested by the double meaning 

) of and cjRRtrrwr:- (i) as 

applying to the city of the Pandavas-qv^IPT qTH 

—beautified with pleasant gardens’; (2) as to applying: 
Heaven, the abode of the guardians of the (piarters—•T?^%?n^sT 
beautified with the JVandana garden’. tTfqr q f e yf!~~(1)' 
‘kings »• e. the Pandavas; (2) the regents of the quarters- 
Xhe are the guardian deities who preside over the 

eight points of the compass. They are—(1) Indra.-oast;. 
(2) Agni-south-west; (3) Yama-south. (4) Serya-south-west; 
(6) Vanina-west; (6) Vaya,-north-west; (7) Kubera-north; 
(8) Soma-north-east. 

(I 217 .) 5Tp».friTfp!Ifl3, qualifies ^fqfscq,. 

‘a hall of audience.’ ^ is. 

compounded with a noun in the Instrumental case in a- 
Bahuvrlhi, when there is equal participation in some action— 

‘ ^|f?f gvqqiq ’—Pan. II. 2 . 28 . 

1218. iPTr3^r«-spTiint epr: qniipr; fq'sfRPiTif^ 

f?^lifri% qq;—‘ whose lustre suffused the quarters with 

a red-brown hue.’ fq^fr^q-a formation. qi^KMl^nTIPr:- 
qrq, ‘water for washing the feet’, 

1219. TjRfqqq, ‘huving enquired about their health’’. 

^/- qfis^r r(^^-Kad. q 

S'ak. 5. apTrqqil—( of sickness, disease) ar^qr 
SWrqqqi—‘good health’, ‘anq 3Tqrq^ ’ft or gsqjip’, is a mode 
of address to be used towards the Kshatriyas. The four modes 
of address to bo used towards the four different castes are 
•tated in the d/.-S'. 2. 127—qf^oi f^^iqq^’^qJTnTqq; !• 

qqiqrq ^^qppqqq q 11 

1220 . qq qq^nrf^qr: f^qr—‘You are again embraced bjr 
fortune’, i. e. you are restored to your rightful dignity. 

1221. Construe: qqyqrsfrqqrq#: qqRf: l%q: qnPHtq 

WWsqq[; qrfqq: be construed with wifT* 

you should remain united among yourselves*. afq^> 
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with great care \ ' ^ot women are the ’ 

root of all disunion.^ ^y^lffcT ff st. 1173. 

1221. 5T ‘ invincible.' Distinguish ' 

from 3f%ir> which means ‘not fit to bo conquered} or what 
should not be conquered ^ 

—‘ grown powerful by the boon of Brahma ^ When Brahma, . 
ofiered them a boon ab a reward for their austerities, they 
first asked for immortality. Brahma, however, refused to 
grant this b )on on the ground that they had practised their pen¬ 
ances only for the sovereignty of the throe worlds, but be said * 
that he would grant any kind of death which would practically 
make them almost immortal. Thereupon, they said that ‘ they 
should have no fear from any created being movable or im¬ 
movable, in the three worlda, except only from each other^—flfy 

i viqr ^ fqin*Tf ii 

3fbh. Adi. 211. 24. For the detailed story of Sunda and 
Upasunda, See the JIbh. Adi. Chapin. 211-14. 

1223. —‘in the battle-fields’ (///.in the lines ^ 
of battle). gvr^rf^rff:-‘ possessed of strong arms} powerful* 

1224. 5 ^: I*, e, —ft® creator, i. e. Brahma. 

1225. ^ from all the gems ’ or ‘ from the most 
excellent things (in the whole creation) ^f^-‘ anything excel- 
lent or best of its kind ginfi 

—Mali. Cf. . 

flWW 5TW Adi. 213. 13,18. ‘a very 

minute portion, a particle’. ‘faultless*, perfect’.. 

—^at tho command of.’ from gsr with frTr' 

7 A. to ‘order} to employ’. —See note to st. 145. 

1227. Construe: fir 

^ siTar^i: (3T»r^’^)- 

‘ Seeing her, S'iva came to have four faces’. Cf. 
nfWi tri*%ci?cT?rT i ii jea: ^rR^r^wt 

«n*?«T Ri:geT i >Fa^rr tw gwi Rr:gt g^g^ n g|s{wif^- 
%gi«nt jeei: ^fis^arsira: i wgrsrHt i 

Mbh. Adi. 213. 25-28 etc. <tho sages came to have han* 

dreds of faces’, t.«. the faces of the sages in the assembly, a9« 
they turned in whatever direction Tilottama went, seem tO'r 
have multiplied a hundred-fold. Cf. tT«TT " ^R lgfgFff 

g «Efin^ gmifgiRr f?r?fW«Tr» AdiJld. 
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1228. f%;?K?frq^r#fr—; 3 *q^% STT^T^V,—^seated in 
■; the garden on the Vindya ( mountain )\ 

J229-.30. a RcJr%: ^charming 

on account of its graceful movements\ —cSTcfT 3T=^ 

‘unsteady with the creeper-like 
skirt of her garment’, t. e, with the creeper-like skirt of her 
garment waving (injthe wind), —from with ft and 

ir^+3’orf.(:3^), an6^/i. affix. JTg^^rqTrT ''—mh ^?T* 
^ff'FRTivrfr: , ‘which was charming on account of the Sitkara 

(hissing sound) made at the descent of bees (on her face)’- 
3Tr%^9? 

55 ^ ‘distressed at the removal of her silken 

garment blown away by gentle wind’. 

arr^m*. ^charming by the 

symmetrical development^ due to exuberance of passion’, 
3Tr^R: Ut, ^ fulness, magnitude’ i, e, 'exuberance’. f%VTr*T— 
arrangement, i. e. ‘symmetrical development,’ each part of the 
body being brought into bold relief. 

1231. ^fell out with each other’, — 

' furious in fighting with each other; furiously fighting 
( with each other )’. 

(1233.) #trrr5i^?it6^ffr:--3T«r m: 

.(;?n 3 [) —^One should be very cautious in attaching oneself 

to them’, 3Tr^r%fTM 'distrustful; suspicious; hence 'cautious’. 

1234. t?T0Tn5r-—‘ should be guarded against ’. (7/. the 

use of in the same sense in ^ 173. 

’W%vrrrr5r5ni—3?i%«rrTf*TT R^ner: ?? ' a task as 

.hopelessly difficult as standing on the edge of a sword 
'^frf ft^jRrftrmu^eTpTq^—-Viri. kS. 21 , 64. 3Ti%vrrTm 

properly means, 'the vow of standing on the edge of a sword’. 
According to some, 3T[%^RRtT is a vow which consists in 
keeping company with a young wife and, yet steadily resisting 
the temptation of intercourse with her— 

ifir 3TrlimTW!T^(; or Jm?T 

I 3Tr%(TTCTW?t HTtr W3ri% ST^jPTWr: 11- 

1235. Trnrnrni.—‘with respect to their (oommon) wife’, 

in the case of words implying ‘fear’, that, 
irom which the fear proceeds is put in the Ablative case— 
1 - 25. 
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1236. fTsw etc--C7- 

^ % 5r3f5RWOT srfT’^m 9% ll ^tbh- Adi. 214. 29. 
€ra%?^—ai«Tr=^ 5 T%—‘visiting sacred places’. 

—^si+^T + H’ (3 t) Krit. afilise. is an aluk 

Tatpnriisha compound formed according, to ^1% 

Pan. VI. 3. 14. 

1237. iin*Tri=?^R%:—or ^frnls^oT 

resembling the best of serpents' i. e. as huge and power¬ 
ful as the most powerful serpents. may be taken 

to mean either ‘the best of serpents ' or ahe king of serpents’" 
«. e. Vfisuki or S'esha. Cf. 

2. 74. 

1238. Narada. ^^fqs are sages of the celestial 
class, who dwell in the regions of the gods^ such as 3^fir, 

3TFrT55;, fTTTT, etc, 

1240. cry; screaming'. ^g^piT^^i-^rS^rq* 

^SW-) preparing to take up his bow. ^cT 5^ 

lit. ‘ raising up the face;', hence, //V/, ‘ eager; ready or 
prepared for.' 

1242. rTPl » ‘the loss 

of a Brahman’s property'. 

1243. fcf: ;Er*r’!r^S^r etc.—^ On the one hand, I shall have 

to break our agreement and on the other, to violate my duty' i.e, 
on the one hand I shall become guilty of breach of agreement? 
and on the other, of a serious violation of duty, f^f^: (p, p. 
offfjT with fir), ‘distracted.' ‘being in a 

dilemma as to truth and duty/ i. e, not being able 
to make up his mind as to whether he should remain true to 
his promise or should perform his duty, in utter disregard ot 
liis plighted word. 

1244. ‘ I cannot endure is here used, in 

the sense of usually means <to be able, to dare and 

is used with the infinitive. 1 . ^who am your 

brother, you who arc known for your truth'. Arjuna means 
that being a younger brother of a person who is devoted to 
truth, he must all the more take care not to violate truth. 

1248. vj^oir fiPT*? ‘with respect to offending one another^^ 
i, e, if one offends another by intruding u'pon his privacyr 
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1249. liavo I been offended by 

you/ i. e, I do not at all feel offended by your conduct. ^ % 
S WcJl^rsr?rr Adi 215. 33. 

ft <*• I absolve you from what you look upon 

s,B a sin. 

1250, STSrr’^fri;, ‘ by quibbling/ or ‘ hypocritically b Cf. 

with this st. ^ ^ i ^ 

U—J/bL AdL 215. 34. 

1251-52. qualifies in the next st.—^self-con¬ 
trolled^*, or ‘ observing VO wsb ‘expoun¬ 

der of the Veda ; o?* expounder of the spiritual scienceb 

1252. 2c^q-rrr‘4rr>r ohj. to JT^rrnrrf^ (the gate 

of the Gauges ), the opening in the Himalaya through which 
the river descends into the plains. It is now called 

1253-54. is the name of one of N 3 .ga 

chiefs. who had offered oblations to fire’, t. 6 f. 

after he had offered oblations to fire. Arjuna, seeing a fire in 
the palace of the Nagas where he was taken by Ul^pi; perform¬ 
ed the necessary sacrificial rites before Agni^ as every twice 
born must do after his bath, I 

^5^HF^r«T Jir»r?^r ^T'T% 'TTirn'^ ii eTwrw^Pi'q ffTWi’? 
tT5f3nT;i 3fbh. Adi. 21 f). 14, 15. 

1256. ^iFcTofr^r^T^ffr^—qualifies in the second 

line—^Pc^Ti: ‘full of (lit. enclosed or surrounded 

with) waves of lustre/ i. e. as it were; overflowing with lustre. 

^n|=fr arH-rnnifr; sn-fr^rff^ 

ffl ^7 river of nectar to (my) eyes’, i. e. giving 
supreme delight to the eyes. 

1257. —‘who has taken the vow of 
S’tfpfTTr ‘at the command of my elder brother’. ( 5 ^ lit, an 
elderly relative). 

1258. ^ cT^T: 

?cT^r —‘with her breasts chequered by the 

rays (issuing) from her eyes bent low through shame.’ The 
dark lustre of her eyes falling on her white breasts, as it were 
made them appear chequered, ^chequered, variegated’, 

1259. ‘unbecoming a virgin’. a relative^ 

^standing for the whole clause, . 

B. M. N. 1 ^ 




1260. At the word pi breaks 

off. The words that are to bo supplied are (qq) 

f§frg=#Fr q'f—^orwhat is the use of speaking it out 

i, e. what I was going to say viz. that I would kill myself. 

1261. ^ etc. ^ Think out which is the 

lesser evil of the two,—the killing of a woman or ob¬ 
servance of truth. ^ , (^t^. which is the greater and 

which is the smaller ). * relative importance ' between two 
objects. is an abstract noun formed irregularly from 

1262-63. qualifies ? f^T%=T 

^ sweet on account of amorous sport.' <T?r%, ^on the 

following day. ^ 

—1264. ^iTpq'qT^'—a holy place on the 
Himalaya. peak of Bhrigu ), a sacred peak 

of the Himalaya. It is bettor known by the name 

1266. —See note to at. 2. The forest is said to 

have been situated on the Gomati ( Gumti) river. aJid 

names of two rivers, a river which flowed 

on the east of Darbhangfi, through northern Bhdgalpur and 
western Poornea. Its modern name is Kos'i. Tjiii, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. ^§=1 ^——^IF 
was the ancient name of Eastern Bengal. It included, as appears 
from 4. 36., ths sea coast of Bengal. Tipperah and 

Qaro hill also must have been included in the kingdom at the 
time of the Mahfibharata, as it is stated in the Bhishma Parm^ 
Chap. 90, that the king of the Vangas fought with big elephants, 
which are found in the Tipperah and Garo. V. 1. 3TFfP^TlT^ 
cKf^ffrv* was the name of a countiy lying to the south 

of Odra or Orissa and extending to the mouths of God3,vari^ 
It is identified with the Northern Circars. In the time of the 
Mbh.y it must have included some portion of Odra, as the river 
Vaitarni which flows by Jajpur, is mentioned in one place to 
be in Kalinga. 

1268. —One of the seven of India. 

Ounningham (p. 516 ) identifies this mountain with Mahendra 
Male which divides Gan jam from the valley of the Mahanad!^ 
According to Anundoram Boorooah, it included the whole of 
the eastern Ghauts between the Mahanadi and the God&var!. 

seems to have been a city on the southern coast of 

Kalinga, 
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1270. ^ftrnfnfnc?r^;Tr^Pi[—‘ though he was not skilled 

in supplicating;^'though he knew not what it was to beg/ 
t. e. though he had not till then begged anything of any 
one. — secondary object of 

1271. The story as told by Chitravahana 

to Arjuna is thus: One of the ancestors of Chitravahana^ 
called Prabhanjana was childless. He, therefore, practised 
very severe penances by which S'iva was so gratified that he 
gave the king a boon that only one child would be born in the 
race in each generation. All the ancestors of Chitravahana 
had each a male child^ but he had only a daughter. He, there¬ 
fore, looked upon her as a fl. a daughter whose son is 

adopted by her father as his own son. See ]\Ibh, Adi. 217. 1925* 

^HTTcfr^r—^by way of maintaining the continuity of the 
family\ <by the succession of only one son/ 

i, e. only one sou being born in each succeeding generation. 

1274, etc. <take this daughter of mine 
in exchange of the (bride’s) price in the form of the gift of the 
Bon^ (that will bo born of your union). Cf, 

I 11 Adi. 

217. 25. See note 

to st. 528. 

1275. f^ m- 

'whose eyes were like (i.e, as unsteady as) those of a frightened 
deer', Cy. 3. 28; 

Afeyh, 83. Tremulousness in eyes is looked upon 

as an important feature of beauty in women by Sanskrit 
poets. (spotted) 3Tf ;g:~properly, 'a 

spotted doer, an antelope/ however, the word ^yrir is com¬ 
monly used for any kind of deer. 
ff —‘as delightful as 8pring^ The 

first is an adj\ meaning either 'similar, equal (t. e. equally 
happy)’ or 'whole, complete’. It seems better to take the word 
in the former sense, which implies that each year was as happy 
as the former; all the three years were passed in uniform 
happiness. 

)—Hmrr^-'on the coast of the sea 
properly means 'a watery place or country’—argucfr: 
3rtq: ^r: arg+arq. The word srq takes s?, accord¬ 
ing to V. 4. 14; and the ^ of 

is changed being preceded by erg and the whole compound 
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tignifyisg country —3» — Pan. VI. 3. 98. 

The names of the five as given in the Mbh,, are 3TT^^c?Ty 
^TT5T^* 

1277, 'jrTrj^^ iind irr^^in the second line,. 

—‘ adhering to his knee’ /. e. which had seized him 

by the knee, rrr?^—‘crocodile’, 

1278. Iia*:-3rrf ‘- qw^lifyiug in the 

preceding line, ‘resplendent with splendid 

ornaments’. !THrq‘^r^?Trtrf%:-irH^T 371^1%: whose 

figure was (/. t. seemed to bo) magnified by the (halo of) lus^ 
tre ( spreading round her)’. q’^RrTy Properly ‘having young, 
sprouts’, and thus appearing larger, whence it comes to mean 
^extended, amplified, magnified’. 

1281. iffirT:—‘ a distinguished hero’. STT?:^- 
N&rada, who had met the Ajjsarasas as they were going away 
from the ascetic, advised them to go and live in those five 
Tirthas where, he said, Arjuna would deliver them from the 
curse. See Mbh, Adi. 210. 14-18. 

1285. became the king of 

Manipi&ra after the death of his maternal grand-father. He 
came into conflict with his own father, when the latter went 
to Manipiira with the sacrificial horee let loose by Yudhish- 
thira. In the fight between the father and the son, the former 
was killed. He was, however, restored to life by Uldpi who 
happened to be with Chitrangada at that time. 
sing, ^ Indra. ’ wealth) q: 

qq is a word that is used only in the Veda. 

iPTraq—modern irvnqq|-nT, a well- 
known place of pilgrimage near DwarakS,. 

1287. Krishna. ijfrW ‘ was filled with joy/ 

1289. t^tfoFrq, a mountain near Dwaraka. It forms 

a part of the range that branches off from the western portion 
of the Yindbya towards the north, extending nearly to the 
Jumna. See SHs, 4. for a magnificent description of this 
mountain. The city stood near Madhupura, 95 miles 

S. E. of the modern Dwtraka. It is said to have been 
submerged by the ocean seven days after Krishna’s death. 

1290. jifl; (;^),‘by the best of the 
Vrishnis.’ The Y^davas are also called Vrishnis after 
Vrishni, one of their distinguished ancestors,— 
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*TS^5TTt3«f ^5^TriTm(?r^oT[q'-Ff«A. i^ lY. ii. 5 ^ 

!l55f5rg;^:. ir^^r, a son of Krishna and Rukmini. He is 
represented as a resuscitation of Kima, the god of love^ who 
had been reduced to ashes by the fire from Siva’s third eye. 

1292. 3Tf^r arr^er —^vearing a garland or 

chaplet! The possessive affix is applied, according to 

1. 2. 21. etc- 

* as it wore, a second Kama who had come in search of Rati.' 

1293. In this st., g^r^f is compared to a creeper 

( ) blooming in spring. qualifying \v[rm- 

in the sense of mg creeper, qg-^y 

‘having hands in the form of tender sprouts*/ (2) qualifying 
3(qyryr in the sense of the • youthful maiden' ( i, e. ) 

m arm* —having sprout-like hands. 

(1) The fq^g creeper; (2) ‘the youthful maiden' ( i, a. 
Subhadra ). ?qyqy gqfty: i -^i^yqf qyq^y^tq^^y' 

^^alL on ^?yRr — Megk. 82. ?f?yr^Tr also means 

a kind of woman described as g^Tsoy^qfgl jftcq qi gWfrcT^T I 
w qualify¬ 

ing sqyryy in the sense of ‘ y'q^g creeper '—^r^y: v.q 
3^T^^T) ^full of bees in the form of glances'; (2) qualifying 
^qyqy in the sense of the ‘youthful maiden’—ff 
STFi^^Tj Slaving eyes resembling the bees/ 

(1) qualifying ^(qyqy in the sense of ‘ ylyqg creeper'—gigf: 

3^y|-fyy-liaving flowers in the form of smiles'; 

(2) qualifying ^qyqy in the sense of ‘ the youthful maiden '— 

fTfTT- lig»Fn% %: ^flcTI, 'having smiles resimbling flowers'. 
The white flowers of the fqqg creeper are likened to smiles, the 
colour of which is represented to be white by the convention 
of Sanskrit poets. ^yqw^-'bloomed in her youth, 

as if it were spring/ t. <?. just as the fqqg creeper blooms 
in spring. 

1295. In this st., gvy^i is compared to a river, 

ijfSfq, ‘as it were, by a circle of foam'. The moon-white pearl- 
necklace round Subhadra's neck is compared to a circle of foam 
in a river. ?FW^^*r‘9'rr%4r; ^river of fresh youth/ 

1296. qualifying 

^TT^ll gr, 'having sportive ( or graceful) movements 
which were (as it were) the abode of K4ma (the God of Love)/ 
wmi —etc. ^Fi^Trej ^wt ‘as ▼ere, 
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decking her ear with a blue lotus by her side-long glanoe^ Cf, 

and see note thereto. 

iSee note to st. 1144 above. 

1297-98. a 

spreading mass of lustre caused to be confounded with it her 
brilliant ornaments’. The refulgence of Subhadra’s lustre 
was BO great that it could be easily confounded with her 
brilliant ornaments, t, e, it was dijfhcult for others to make out 
whether what they saw was the refulgence of her person or the 
ornaments that she wore. Cf. qpj : 

Malati. I. 2; 3. 2; 

^3f?ITR5:—st. 229, and see note thereto. 
Hrsf^fTtf^rTf^rTT^rT—^by the (spreading) mass of her lustre; by the 
halo of her lustre’. (from cT^ with ff, to spread, to 

fill), ^expansion’ or ^mass, assemblage’, 

the next st., cTT^y ^whose ornam¬ 
ents wore caused to be confounded with’. p p- of 

causal of with 2J7, ^to confound with, to mistake for’* 
qualifies ir'5| 

fr ‘sprung from the milk ocean*,’ or 

^sprung from the moon’. ^rffg ^ ^rTT S . ^ presiding deity of 
the moon.’ %TWq[ 

#T^T^d?fT^fr; sTrsft) ^ 

cluster of blossoms, wet with ( the honey in 
the form of) graces, of the tree in the form of beauty’. 
Subhadril is here fancied to be a cluster of blossoms of the tree 
(in the form) of beauty, and her sweet graces to be the honey in 
nr^r%?i ( J?g 'ct^t ) 3Tf?f, ». e, wet 

(overflowing) with tho^honey in the form of sweet graces. The 
words and clearly show that rfe^rfif Is liere fancied to 
be honey in the cluster of blossoms in the form of SubhadrS. 

^rrmi wmii: 

'became a target for volleys of arrows shot by Kama’, t. e. 
was powerfully seized with passion for her. 

1299-1300. er^r: t^rers 

arrcTT^: ?T«rf^d:,-''with his neck shaking on 

account of the admiration called forth at her sight.’ 
qualifies in the preceding st. ^ 
entire; perfect’, 

S’ For the comparison of anything that 

is supremely gratifying to the mind to a ^ 
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1 

3TF-3r5TrR f3[^5R<Frr^5TrT% fe^r J?qrTc?7T%iPrTf^ 

Malatt. C. 8. q'laHfies ^ which is to 

be licked with eyes. Arjuna means that while ordinary 
ftre to bo licked with the tongue, this one, viz. the 
lovely person of Subhadra is, as it were, to be licked with the 
eyes. ‘'elixir of life,' t. e. supremely gratifying. The 

word is thus derived: I 

r^rnF^3[> *• ^ medicine in the composition of which i. e. 

mercury is the chief ingredient. According to Hindu medical 
science, prolong life and make a person immune from 

disease and old age. 

1301. ^thinking*, 'filled with longing'. 

^ctf: 'cf wmi- ^ 

^of the tremors caused by the torment of love'. 

—‘became, as it were, the ball 
tossed by the tremors caused by the torment of love. Just 
as a ball is at the the mercy of the players by whom it is 
tossed about in any way they like, so was Arjuna helpless, 
seized as he was with tremor caused by the torment of love* 
Cf. St. 935‘ 

1302. would be the correct 
reading. However, none of the MSS consulted gives it. 

The genitive is incorrectly used* 

Participles ending in ^ are used with the Genitive only when 
they denote the present time—^ — Pan. II. 3. 67. 

Therefore, would be the correct form, as here 

denotes past time. —an epithet of Arjuna. /t7. 

^ ever-victorious '—+ (^g), a Krit. affix. 

1303. —‘ready to consume.' — an adj. from 

the Desiderative base of g[f. 

1304-9. a gtFFT. qualifies 

‘in which golden armours were put 
on, p- with STF; ' to put on; to accoutre with'. 

Of. iTi^JTr5*ip^ 12-86. 3Trgggr g »f 

^Z^-Bhatti 17. 6; ggeg^^ 11.15. 

T^rfircrr: ' in which their 

horses were saddled.' qi^fprPT; from tnrfur, ^ a saddle.' BTrnfr* 
aimmr: 'in which their great bows 

were strung.' srr^ Loc. Ahs. an epithet of 

Arjuna. The Mbh. thus accounts for the name —^ ^4 
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I ftp: II. ^W5 

is properly an adjective formed from the Desidcrative 

base of having the flense of f^ft^FT-^ 

Vartiica on ^ ^ Pan. III. 1. 6. ^F^Fcg 

thus means literally ^ one who loathes or abhors ^ all evil. 

Balarama. 

^I^^TF lF%rTT |-^F3 ^f?=T?^.'the 
lustre of whose tremulous ear-rings had given rise to ( lit* 
formed ) the splendour of the rainbow/ •*. e. the diverse bright 
hues cast by the jewels in the ear-rings had, as it were, formed 
a rainbow. ^’^r^F^^^rr^flTT^. The reading seems to be 
corrupt. As it stands, it contains two words of exactly the 
same meaning. The correct reading, we think, must be ^cTirjfrsiTr* 
fm: cF^^F a'^^^FtiFT ’BfFFF ^«FF cT^F? ' as if he were 
oppressed by the heat of terrible 8ummer\ the 

king of MathuTi'i and father of Kansa. Tie had been deposed 
by his son, but Krishna, after killing the latter, restored him 
to the throne. , ( breathing) ^very hard.’ ^^iTlTR- 

^ualifies ‘ apprehensive of S'ambara.’ It is difficult to 

sec the point in . In the first place, S'ambara 

had long before been killed by Pradyumna, brother of Sfimba, 
and therefore there is no point in saying that Samba was 
looking above towards the sky, as if ho were afraid of the 
sudden appearance of S'ambara. a Daitya who stole 

away Pradyumna, then six years old, and cast him into 
the sea. The boy was swallowed by a largo fish which 
w^as afterwards caught and carried to S'ambara. When 
the fish was cut, a beautiful child came out. Mfiy&vatl, the 
mistress of S'ambara’s household, reared him carefully at the 
direction of Narada, who had informed her who the child was. 
When the child grew up into a youth, Mayavati fell in love 
with him and told him who he was and how he had been 
carried off by S'ambara. Enraged at this, Pradyumna defiied 
the demon and killed him in the conflict that followed. 

S&mba was a son of Krishna and Jambavati ( Buk* 
mini, according to Linga Purdna). He was a dissolute youth 
and by one of his mischievous pranks drew down upon the 
whole Yadu race the curse which doomed it to extinction. 

—^r^?TWF (or ) was one of the sons of 

Krishna and Rukminf. g*rrfrg°—^fgg: 

’HFT ‘ whose arm was brightened by his drawn 
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sword’ etc,-Oonstrne; TOI <^1=?. fIT9T 

3r#^%(^rW)- ^hr^—o/y- to ?rr^%—«K<»r was a 

son of Vasudeva and Rohiiii^ and brother of Balartoa, 
—3TR^^) sion of Pradynnma and grandson of Krishna. 
f^Tf^ —^ enraged; influenced by anger\ 
to St. 1058. 3 ^^ —^when had become 5 gf 

(cruel y. The apparent contradiction involved in 3T^ 
is based ujjon the double signification of the word 
viz ( 1) the name and ( 2 ) ^ not cnieP. 

1310. ^^vf'it^TRor*-—^ amulet-jewel of the earth'. 
a jewel worn as preservative against evil spirits (Marathi, cfrl’^.) 
JP[F?r5r^<f ^ sovereignity would be ( quite ) an inade¬ 

quate price', 

^he son of Indra' i, e, of Arjuna. ‘ Indra^ 

qtcTT^ fr ) he who des¬ 

troys the armies of his enemies, or *' he who rends mountains'. 

1312. ^dexterous; deft of 

hand'. iTg^R^Tr (1 ) qualifying 1st Arjuna, (?. e. the 

Pandava ), ^ mighty-armed;' ( 2 ) qualifying 2nd ( i. c. 

Kdrtavirya),—‘possessed of many arms'. Kiirtavirya had a 
thousand arms, whence he was called In this st., 

Arjuna, the Pdndava is compared to Arjuna, the Kartavirya. 
The adjectives and qualify both the 

words, whom would hostility bring 

victory ?' i, e, who can hope for victory if he is hostile 
to Arjuna I" 

1313. SJRWa' %, ^appears to me to be the proper 
course.' lit, ^course; view. 

1314. Construe: 3fg^: 

rr 5.013TciT5r^ "V- ^R^sprmr^r— to- 

turning to their senses ', ( lit, attaining the seat of thought). 

—1316. iT^T^trrTR^ W—'considered the (whole) 
World as meted out to him; or looked upon the world as 
limited,' i, e, such as he could easily conquer, ‘ meted 

out 'or 'limited'. 

1317. jr«®#5«rr°—JT^vrr 

—' charged with the poison in the form of her concealed jea¬ 
lousy'. Draupad! was filled with jealousy as Arjuna 
had taken a second wife. sffigT—u matron. Being a 
she could be easily pacified^ and brought to reconciliation. 
^ eto. §*r ff,—‘ the love 
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of high-minded ladies grows all the stronger for their feigned 
anger' ( lit, when their anger through love disappears ). 

f^fcr ?Tl^,~who talked 

sweetly' Avith her. fi’om 3T ). The Krit, 

aflSx is added to after fipsr and \ Pan, 

< Before ^ is inserted, according to ‘ g^PTHTW** ^ 

1320. ifrr%lT^irrf:—See note to st. 524. 

1321. ‘The fire-kindling stick of Madana.^ 
/. e, whose beauty Avas calculated to excite passion, ar^fir 
properly signifies ^ a piece of wood ( of the S'ami tree ) used 
for kindling fire by attrition. Subhadra was, as it were, the 

used by Kama for enkindling the fire of passion in the 
hearts of men. etc. < drank in with unwinking 

eyes for a long time; feasted their eyes on ( Subhadra ) for a 
long time.' Of. 

Bagh, 2. 11); 2. 73; <?/. also. 

Bagh. 3. 17; 11. 36; 13. 30 and Kumar, 7. 64. q-g:— 

((JOTT^T ^T) qualifies 

^ relating to marriage;' i. e, such as is presented on the occasion 
of marriage by way of dowry. %qTf^5ri—from 
ft qif+)• mwsFrft ^-a 

1323. t*pr^Rr,-f?rT %m^-‘plated with gold/ 

P- P* 4 U. ‘ to bind on, to fasten, to envelope. 

1324. gold. 

(1327) 5rr^rc2r»iyjF5»Trw etc.~(7/, 
cTrr^?Ti?»T?H^ I 3TfiiJT?5Tiri% irrf 
Adi, 223 66, armT^fcT 

'i-iVi/. Thus the name is derived from (an arftr form 
of STAfrO ^ fearless ' and ^ wrathful or spirited, brave/ 

* of the two Krishnas, *. e, of Krishna and Arjuna. 

is one of the epithets of Arjuna. 

1328. Oonstruo; ^ Tf%'fQ5^T: W: 1% #nnfl 

3T#5 3T*T^q- Tl^5gs^:-^s«>T, ‘ the 

full-moon night'. 

( 1S29 ) ^possessed of great merits'^, 

< comparable in valour to Pritha'. jrj,— 
was a mighty king, son of the wicked Vena. He is said 
to be the first king of this earth, which receives her name 

after him. Vena, his father, was killed by the Bishis^ 
for his wicked deeds and attitude of hostility to the Yedio 
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rites. In the absence of a king, however^ anarchy prevailed 
on this earth, and consequently the Rishis rubbed the right 
arm of the dead king in order to produce a son, and ‘from 

it sprang the majestic Prithu.glowing like Agni’, and 

was immediately made universal monarch. His subjects, 
however, who were suffering from famine, besought him for the 
adibie plants and fruits which the earth had withheld. 
In anger, Prithu took up his bow to compel her to yield 
the usual supply. She, however, assumed the form of a cow 
and fled before him. But at last she submitted to him and 
promised to restore the fruits, plants etc, ^if a calf were given 
to her, through which she might bo able to secrete milk.' 
Prithu. therefore, made the calf and got from the 

milk she yielded all kinds of corn, fruit and vegetables upon 
which creatures subsist perpetually. See Vish. P, I. 13. and 
Bkag. IV. 15. 

(1^32) Construe: 

etc^ 

^ the people ceased to feel any admiration for the righteous 
deeds of Rama and others' ( i, e, other groat kings like 
Mandhdtri, IJarischandra, Nahusha etc). 

^whose admiration was relaxed* ». e. ^who no 
longer felt admiration.' The idea is that Tudhishthira ruled 
the people so righteously and won their love so much that 
even such ideal kings as Rama, Mandhatri, <fec. ceased to be the 
objects of their admiration. 

1333, frRfT^ 

^ tied to the post in the form of his overlordship.' 
the post to which an elephant is tied, 

‘Scent-elephants in the 
form of kings'. The kings vanquished by Yudhisthira are 
fancied to be so many scent-elephants tied to the post in the 
form of his overlordship, ( a 

compound of the ??rT^^r?5r^lT^ class )— ^a scent-olephant'. It is 
supposed to be the best kind of elephant, whose possession en¬ 
sures victory by putting to flight the elephants of the enemy— 
^ f^B’PcT srfdfl’TT: I 

—This word is derived in the as ‘ iTcT^ 

while fr%?T explains 
it as See note to st. 70 above. r(^JTrfr«nr^tPr^p?TT*“* 

iTcTT^^ ^ subdued by his prowess.' 




1334. —'king's servants; ministers. ^ 

“ brought him glory.’ ‘ won over by 

(his) humility.’ 

133o. Construe: 501 : cT^ (^'T?!) 

(?^fThr) ^rm:, ct^t (^W) ^sr^rran^.* 

The verb siTf^cT goes with c^F^T:? ^TT^: and ^r^TTS^r*!: 

which are its subjects. 5 ;^: )-^hiB prosperity ( or 

wealth ) grew on account of his virtues. ’ rf^rr ‘on account 
of his prosperity, r^r^: liberality; charity’, Ilis libera¬ 
lity grew with his prosperity. —r^iq^T *• on account 
of his liberality. ^Tc^b on account of his glory. 

■5T?rr5rr5rr-*j the devotion ( or loyalty ) of his subjects. In this 
st. each succeeding attribute is represented as enhancing 
each attribute preceding it. This constitutes the figure called 

^jqT%^?T (Tq JTr^rf[qqrq;--ir. P. X. 18. 

1337-38. a jTiy. —. 3 ^r?r: zfi: q5:g^pPrcTT- fTWI 

'^rfq ^>^rH ns fqfWHTi %wq-‘on which birds were 

warbling in the thickets of the wet creepers. ’ 

the common cane or reed Of, ^ 

. mX^^JJ^-’Uttar.2,2^. (go“tle) 

3 Tf;r^: aricJlcli: m^lXV on which the 

(creepers) and the sprouts of trees were waving in 
the gentle breeze.’ a kind of cane. Cf. 

2, 20. 

frn^fTPSv^Tni^:—qualifies ^FqrT%:-fTfr^qr: ^rg 

—'garlanded ( as it were ) with showers of waters.^ 
See note to st. 8D7. jirfrfTq—» formation. 

1339. Construe. qPT ?f 5 ^rp: iTTfV^^ 

qRT>: xw\^ qqf 

3 Tg^*^: ^rq*? 'formed of the rays issuing from the gems in his 
armlets.* 'with rainbows/ The rays from the diverse- 

coloured jewels of Arjuna’s armlets tinted the waters with 
rain-bow hues. fq^THT oi'O. The diverse hues suffusing the 
waters looked, as it were, to be rainbows of tho rain-clouds 
fallen down into them ( waters ). !rr^'^^»Tt,—tTlf/^ vi«rT: 

iTTfqtJirrJ of f^ke rainy season’-infq;.+a 7W. affix. 
With this st.compare st. 896 above. 

1341. Construe: ^ 5IiTcil%r%5 

«n?nr-- qns^r: sT’W'irrsn: 

^ 'iRfTOT: ?ts~‘ in humorous jokes’. 
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'goes with ^WTF^ with 

the chowries in the form the of tho rays of (issuing from ) 
his teeth^ The rays from the white pearly teeth of Arjuiia are 
fancied to be chowries with which he refreshed them, fatigued 
by the water-sport. ^to cool; to soothe; to 

refre3h^-ra?/«o/ of with f^r » 2 P. ‘ to be cooled or assuaged. 

1342. of (clothed in) the mass of his 

own lustre’, —Brahma—mSTl^ ?fcT q^^[-from 

q’R4-^yyy + r of is changed to according to the Far- 

iika —’ on PffT?/- VIII. 3.97. The ^luk com¬ 
pound is formed according to ‘cfrj^q — Pa?i. VI. 3.14. 

js also an epithet of Vishnu (See Pagh, 10. 33 and 
lumar. VI. 70 ). qry;^yy5iT''~~^r^,i^ 

STF^rf^: ^ whose body is embrowned with the (yellow) 

pollen of the lotus, his abode.’. 

1343. Construe: ^ ^ar ft 

g*^F IRTOFfI SFcTF^^F ( ^F-cT.* ) 

‘ as it were, majesty in a bodily form’. 

were, Mount Moru in motion’. See note to ^q^F^q" in at. 
143. above. 

1344. ^q'ftfrsFFf f^RTBF? ‘ pronounced blessings on 

him.’ account of scanty (i, e, insufficient) 

fare’. 

1345. —^munificent, liberal persons.’—tyj 

frlr f^F'd fF% '—Amar, 

Of. iF^t ^r^q-pcTIFRM’^ m 5. 24; 

I- 18. RF^TW^r-^FK^F^, 
Krishna, fsoi: ift^rnW JJTF^ + )• oii® 

of the ancestors of Krishna. 

1346. STf^T^rfTrrf^Rf: qualifies 

cT^F^fT’—^manifesting his (real) form,’ as Agni. iTrRirftecrJ— 
ayxyR^: iyr?T^l^cT:—a y% formation. ( ia also 

used in the sense of ^witnessing with one’s own eyes, «. g. 

1847. (qualifies underBtood)-^guard0d’. Indra 

protected the forest by pouring down rain whenever Agni 
tried to consume it-^ ff I R Rt 

Adi. 225. 9. obj. fqyaifaf 

understood. lylfg RTr% % ‘ 1 

^scope or means’. 
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1348. gt: ;jc^CT% 

^re3TT%) ^kept off ( t. e, prevented from falling 

down upon me) by the multitudes of arrows discharged by 
your arms/ freed from the showers 

of rain sent down by Indra. ^ 

TR’JpTfr ^ I entreat you to free the forest 

from the showers of rain’ etc. 

1349. fT^oRr^, ‘by Agni’ ^aj Ht. 

he whose track is black i. e, fire’. Cf, 

11. 42. ^ 

—‘made ready to accomplish his desired object.’ 

1350. In the at. 1350-1357, is given the story why 
Agni desired to consume the Khanclava forest. 

etc.—sifii: The 

Mbh. does not state the period of S'vetaki’s sacrifices. It 

only says that the king was constantly engaged in sacrifices, 
for many years, till at last the Ritwijas/ with the eyes afilicted 
with smoke’ refused to assist him any more at his sacrificial 
rites.—r^% f7 I TfR- 

^ ^ II 3ri%piT: ^firT: i 

II *T|?rr %5rFcTf»i5w w—Mbk. 

Adi. 225. 18—21. 

1351. a sacrifice, Cf. ;t;T 

6. 31. 3ii7CF% jfrff f5T»F?if?hTT5rrPff 

4- 8. 9fr4fl?a^: qualifying 

W^flTT: ^5%:.' ‘having (i. e. made up of) many details of ritual.’ 
tpTTS^l^’T goes with H5:wp^:—‘ deprived of sight on account 
of the thick smoke of clarified butter.’ 

1352. fr<T?TITr^tr According to the 3fbh., the Brah- 

manas who refused to assist the king at his saorifice, advised 
him to seek the help of S'iva.—g^r UITSTI^T: ^flct qnrfr^: | 
«T*n??»Tn<TfT«nnTF^r w ii wr^>Tn^s- 

I ir^tT ^ f?f 3 Tr 3 TH«?jf^ n—Mbh., Adi. 225. 

33-34, —See note to st. 510 above. In the ifbh., how¬ 

ever, S'vetaki got tbo sago Durvasas for his officiating priest 
only after he had himself performed a sacrifice for full 12 years 
at the behest of S'iva. SeeJFJA Adi. 225. 36-51. 

* like him t. «. like S'ankara. Dnrvftsas was a portion of S'an- 
kara himself. ^vir I JlRPt arnjTorHf g 

W^'itwq II *T^r# eft JTnr ftiTf i fiwtfr^g 
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I fr rl eft W—Mhh. 

Adi, 225. 49-51. 

1353. srrq, ‘became dull/ t, e, apathetic or slothful. 

gmSW:—3T^IT% ffa ST^^T:, ‘Fi^e^ 

1354. *Ff^rpTr%:—^reduced in splendour.^ 3Tf?r%*Trr^^I~ 

^suffered from loss of appetite.^ 5*§rTr^5‘^—Agni seeing^ 
himself reduced in splendour and strength, and suffering from 
want of appetite, approached Brahma and requested him to 
point out to him some means by which he might be cured of 
his malady. Thereupon Brahma said to him that he would be 
restored to his former health, if he would consume the fat of all 
the creatures with which the Khaiiclava forest was filled.— 
STT I 3TT^^1 

fJT^3[ w cT^ ^fifoT ^Tfrf^ I t ff iRFm- 

I-J/5A. 225. 75.76. ^t%: 3TTsr^?5[— 

^abounding with animals.’ —‘a living being*, an animal’ 

Cf. sfr^'T?^R 7 ffTfrf&r ^t^fr fk^^im—S'dL 7 . 

1355. iTflT^:—‘by ( different kinds of) flesh.’—‘ ^ 

‘is removed 

or cured.’ 

1356. sf^T^F^m —^'vith showers (lit, clouds) 

accompanied with hail’. hail. ‘ 

Bee note to st, 1137 above. According to the Mbk.^ it was the 
animals dwelling in the forest such as elephants and serpents 
who extinguished the fire at aften as it blazed forth. See 
Mbh, Adi. 225. 78-83. from the malady 

for a long time.’ ^F3^*j ^suffering from sickness or malady.’ 

1357. Construe: affT: ^rlR 

^TRrnW ^TR. J^RF^'t!'— Nara and NarAyana, 

two ancient sages, represented as the two aspects of the Supreme 
Deity. In the epics and the Puranas, they are constantly men¬ 
tioned as err’T^r, t^ven as and 

Krishna and Arjuna are regarded as the incarnations of Nara 
and N4rayanna respectively, ^ who had been born 

on the earth as the two Krishnas ( i. e, Arjuna and Krishna )«^ 
^OTT is also an epithet of Arjuna. Rgi^RFR^. Unsuccessful 
in his attempts to consume the Kh&ndava forest, Agni again 
repaired to Brahma and told him what had happened. There¬ 
upon Brahmft advised him to seek the help of Nara and N^rayapa 
who, he said, had become incarnate on the earth as Arjuna and 
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Krishna. Thus at the advice of Brahmii; Agni approached 
Arjuna and Krishna and requested them to help him in consum¬ 
ing the Kh/mdava. Cf. cT^F ^^FF I 

^T^FWi I :FT=TFTmafF ^F dF R^Ff^F I 

^FiFFFn ^Fia'T ^TF^m Ff I 3T#=T ^^7^' 

1 cTFfcit ^r5>TFtlt ^jfFTTcT:—d/^A. Adi 22G-7-9. 

—' for removing the obstacle in the form of 

rain,' 

5'?5|5’??r'^^*n3[—1358. With this st. the conversation be¬ 
tween Agni and Arjuna is again taken up. efficient.^ 

^Fffcjr^—See note to st. 652. 

1350. Construe: arrq ( g ) ^«F=T cT’-FF 

61^^: 3T3r qf STF'^fF. possessed as 

I am of (an ordinary chariot etc.).' aq-5r = 3 Tr%g, goes with 
^F^PT^ ^exhaustible*. Arjuna means to say that 
he must have an excellent chariot that would boar the weight 
of his arrows as well as arrows that would not bo exhausted. 

1800. qF^: ?cr^F: ?7t’r§’FHf ^ 

^ot the assemblage of his stalf-liko arms.^ Krishna had 
four handsj hence the word (assemblage) is used. 
sir ^ fig j =5F-^ firiii and efficient,' ^W-h3T3rq> a Tad. 

affix. iTWFWf^ goes with —^suited to the 

prowess ( of the powerful arms of Murari ). 

1361. ^ the god of waters, ^ represented in the 

Pur^nas as the regent of the ocean and of the western quarter. 
(In the Veda, however, he is represented as tho supreme 
omniscient deity, the maker and upholder of the universe, 
and preserver of the moral order of the world. ) His usual 
accompaniment is his noose which he always carries in his 
hands for binding those who trangress the moral law, 
Varuna is known by several epithets, the chief among them 
being or 3Tf5TI%, and 'TTOM. 

1362-63. a ign^. —the famous bow, said to have 

been presented by Soma to Varuna, who, at the request of 
Agni, gave it to Arjuna. ^ inexhaustible. ^ 

^ pot. pass part, irregularly formed 

from the root ^ to decay, to waste, ^ with the affix 
(^3r^F ni. l. 97 )—Distinguish 

from which means ^ which should be destroyed ’— 
183 yg^Sr, < two quivers.' ( arrows) 

jfir —* comparable to a city ', i. e. as large as a 
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'•ity. f%Sryr‘--* stout; plump.' ‘ tall.' t. e» yoked 

to which. (speed) V<Tt fleet 

as wind. ^ ‘ ^l^ho autumnal clouds'. In the S^arat 

Boason the clouds appear as white as fleece, 

) v:|-^cT[: or 'appearing all the whiter by 

the light of the moon ; or * as white as the moon.^ Cf. s;!ir»T 

TT^#: 3. 4. 

13C4. in apposition with =^ 2 ^, the cclo))ratod dis¬ 
cus of Vishnu ( and Krishna ). —the celebrated mace 

of Vishnu ( and Krishna ). 1^015—See note to st. 114. above, 

the ' lord of aquatic animals ’ i. e. Varuna Cf. 

Bg, 10. 29. any (large) aquatic 

animal.—* -4wr//\ Cf. 3 ^-f 

— Bagh. 1, 10. 

1405. ^rinr Tf^r otc.—Soma ( /. e. the Moon) is said to 
have conquered the three worlds by the might of the Ga7ldtva» 
This bow originally belonged^to Brahma? wdio gave it in 
portions to Siva, Indra, S^oma and Varuna. Armed with 
it, these gods successively subjugated the three worlds. Cf 
^43^ e: ii ?fr 

u 

H Bharata-tatparya-nirllaya of Madhva, chap. 20, 

224-26. Cf. also wg;«r? 5)-?T>^r Pff^ct 3 Tr g 

sf^TT if'T'irrrq-fi; i fTgi5^T5=gwr«r t mpn 

.5n?TS^fl^' ^ 'g 1 5#r»T: T=^?T(T 4r^I ^TtT»5; I TIV: 

’g 'TIB "g W«rr?^ II— Virkla-Parva. 42. 

5Eff^?T frirr* the Atharva-veda, Bralimanas, Upa- 

nishads, and Purarias, Soma (t. c. the soma plant) of the 
Rigveda came to be identified with the Moon ( See Aitareya 
BrahmaUa^ 7. 11), and hence ?:rTr5!;, the usual descriptive 
epithet of Soma in the Rigveda, is retained in the post-Vedic 
literature. Cf m*T rr'5=n^ — Rigveda. VIII. 48. ^pfr 

jmr etc.—9th 

Mandala of the Rigveda- Cf\ al8o:~affq^cTT^Jrvrffr ?^r: 

3TTfW: 55fnfT Tfsrr C'AA. Up. 5. 4. 

r>snft:—3TR: t^ 5 ITr:,—S iva. Siva is called 
f&Sirftj ®tc, because he is said to have burnt 

down, at the request of the gods, the powerful demon called 
fsrgy, along with his three strong cities of gold, silver and 



iron in the sky, air and earth built for him by the architect 
of the Asuras. 

1306-68. ?r?r>irrpT^n%rr^—f^Rri^cr^—resounding 
with (the roars of) mighty spirits^ Cf. — 

»T^Tr% ^ M ^’Tf JT^^[^F% I -VM- ^di, 

227.16,17- w- %rF=T 

‘ having a terrible monkey on its flag-staff.^ ^FTTrf%‘? 
-'Fire\ See note to st. 7o6, F 2 :Jr% 5 :—^ 5 : lit, 

* the smoke-bannered one i, e. Fire. 

1369. Construe:—v^ 5 F?\iF^[F>(t 3 TFTrr%^FJ^ s^F^F iFafFF^JFW- 

^^J^FF^Tf 3 ’^iTFJff^ fit- to bear comparison 

with', I. e. resembling. 

1370. fkrvr^rrpr:—X spreading) sideways.^ ?fh’5?F?T is 

derived from with the affix ) added to denote the 

original sense (^^F^ ). etc., ‘as it wore, with 

the golden waves of freshly molten Meru.’ The poet fancies 
the bright yellow flames spreading sideways to be the waves of 
gold flowing down the sides of 31eru heated to the melting point> 
if such a phenomen can at all be conceived. 

mi[ lifter: cT^. ' freshly, recently.' 

1371. ‘ by Fire, ( bright) ^F 3 (Iristre ) 

^^^F F'%W^TFg:. w""—FW^TFi ^ F^S'^F: ?f: 

,—^resemblance to the Kim'uka land As oka trees in 
blossoms\ The flowers of the Kinsuka and the Asoka are 
red in colour, and hence the trees enveloped in the red blaze 
of the fire appeared like Kinsuka and Asoka trees clothed 
in red blossoms. is curiously derived as F^f%cj;g^ f«F 

1372. STr^fTF^^:—3Fr^fk^ ^?F rF^TF^lfT: ‘(as it were) 

striking against i. e, resounding in the sky.’ — 

STfFr^nr^^r ^574 FF?^ 3TFT«T: FTF'^ ^the splitting of 

the joints at the commencement of the break-up ( dissolution ) 
of the universe.' 

1373. f^Tr%trfF^nTr: qualifies 

FF^FFJJTF-'—‘formed into masses.' ^heap; mass,' from 

^to throw up 5 to pile up.' r%%Wr ‘looked like trees/ 

"a tree'. 

1874. (3T?T ^ qftJT: <by 

v» va 

the masses of insects crackling as they were burnt down/ 
—‘Fire.’ Several etyonological explanations of this 



have been proposed. The most satisfactory of them all appears 
to be this—3Tr5Tg?rr%: sTrggPT—3Tr-?i?i?i+3TH. De- 

sidorative base of either 2 j^ or gff. So means 

^ One who is ready ( or eager) to shine forth or to consume all 
arround/ in the dry grass (of the forest). 

^ as it were, full oblations of sesamums\ The insects 
falling down in multitudes into the blazing dry grass of the 
forest are fancied to be so many sesamus thrown as oblations 
into the fire. 

1375. —‘touching (or coming in contact 

with ) the wide firmament’. etc., ‘ made the 

aerial beings mistake them (/. e. the crests of the flames ) for 
the movements of golden aerial cars’. 

137fi. is to be construed with ^rTT^TT clear 

( i. e. free from smoke ) on account of the fat of ( various ) 
animals (which it consumed )\ IT—‘ made of gold’. 

1877, f^?qTf^f&§r^Trrrf etc. The terrible howling sound 
made by the blazing fire appeared to be, as it were, the 
loud crying of the quarters, which were, as it were, scorched 
( lit. licked ) with the flames of the fire. 

1378. etc.,—^as it were, the souls of the con- 

iSumed creatures going up into the sky.’ The multitudes of the 
t^leaming sparks of fire flying about are fancied to be so many 
^ouls rising up into the sky from the bodies of the creatures 
consumed in the fire. 

1380. etc., ^ as it were, bespattered with 

blood on the rending of the temples of elephants in rut. ’ 
The manes of the lions encircled with red flames looked as if 
they were bespattered with the blood of the rutting elephants 
whose temples they had torn open. ^ 

v52Tf«: ‘marked 

with the lines of blood. ’ 

construed with 

^Tfwr: ‘ covered with the thick mail of gold. ’ ‘ coat of 

mail: armour. ’ 

1384. STFfcJgj 

with lightnings and clouds’. V- 

3TTf?Tg? covered with flames and smoke\ T^^TTtT^TTTr# ^com¬ 
parable to each other ’. The resemblance between the sky and 
.the forest is due to the resemblance between lightnings and 



•iaines and between clouds and smoke. 

and cf^f severally. —^rTr^Tt ‘dreadful to the 

creatures.' 

in8.")~8(). a nr^. —^detected on account 

of the portion of his tail remaining out3ide\ f^lfl 

I HnnJ^TT'^T ^T^l^Tcgct SS^^T 11—-^/^. 

Adi. 22\). 7. 

1387-88. !j^v7rT% 5^: Wf H:, ‘ sharp-edged^^ 

( »Tr^^r ) qualities in tho next st. 

^at the deception ( practised upon him by the Xiigas ). Accord¬ 
ing to the Mbh., Indra, in order to save the son of his friend, 
raised a violent storm and deprived Arjuna of his conscious¬ 
ness. Seizing this opportunity, AsS^asona effected his escape. 
cT I PTTfU 

— ^fhh. Adi. 029. 9. oTirffP?-:-^ 3^^fT[d^T^, ‘without any 

firm standing or position,^ or ^without any offspring’. 

to Tho curse was pronounced upon 

him not only by Arjuna but also by Agni and Krishna. ^T^TR 
^ fr»T?gf^?TJTrRj=rq; 1 ii 

— Mbh. Adi. 229. 11 . (qualifies iff in the preceding 

line), ‘who had escaped’. 

?-5’'Tn^':-~(1389) etc., ^as it were, filled 

the surface of the sky with a multitude of pillars of crystal/ 
The thick showers of rain are fancied to be so many pillars of 
crystal set up by Indra, so to say, on the surface of the sky. 

1391. ‘ Indra’-See note to at. 1144 above. 
^nTrTT^vTb ‘ with their weapons uplifted; raising their weapons 
( to strike ). ’ 

1392. 3T%: *hj means of counter- 

missiles.’ f * encountered in fight. ’ 

1393. ^g’cfnr nrgr^: ‘ shattered into minute particles like 

sesamums ’ iFrr^T^^r^ftr*—^IS ^rT** ^Rf^TrnJy 
^FcT^TcTTi %OT** ‘ the stones of which gave forth 

flames. ’ —to be construed with «^ofrnt. 

1394-97. ^^9 if he were drawn in a picture/ 

so perfectly motionless, ?5«T^r 

‘ with the neck bent in shame. ’ 1 . e, Arjuna. 

superior to himself in prowess.’ 

jTir)r5P»rac—1398. 3 t^hw°— srwrV: 

fWfr: ffl^ > ‘ whoso bodies were torn to pieces by the 
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showers of arrows discharged by Arjuna. ^ 

formation. ie [^—The q^^s are a class of demigods who are 

represented as the attendants of Kubera, the King of wealth. 

1399. ' was restored to his former health. ’ 

'clear, free from smoke.’ 

1400-01. a —a Daitya who was the architect 

of the Asuras. He is said to have built th.o three cities of 
gold, silver, and iron () for the Asura The splendid 

palace of the Pdridavas was also built by him out of gratitude 
for Arjuna who had spared his life. See st. 1403 below, 

Subj. in the preceding st. etc., ^ ( and ) as ho 

crept forward, he, dark with the lines of smoke, looked like 
Death himself’ 

1402. —Hhe discus-bearer’, i. e, Krishna, srf- 

ready to strike ’ him. cf. I 

f^r ^ 11 3TfviTTr^T3^c2T^ *T^^Tg’n% 

Adi, 230. 42, 43. 

1403-1404. 3Tr«TvR‘r*Tf%g?5f etc. ^ the nature of the mag¬ 
nanimous is never averse to saving the distressed/ i, e, the 
noble-minded arc always inclined to save the distressed. 
oTR^o-— 3TN^Rt ^averse to the saving of the 

distressed’. (or ^uf^: ) are a kind of birds. 

—1405. otc. ^the mind of 

whom, possessed of knowledge, the lores entered of themselves/ 
t. who learnt all the lores without the least eifort. 

1406 —to be construed with According to the 

il/W., Mandapala on ascending, after his death, to the supra- 
physical worlds by the power of his austerities, found that 
these worlds were closed against him. On enqiiiring of the 
gods the reason of this, they told him that he could not enter 
the upper worlds as he hud no offspring and advised him to 
return to the earth and beget sons for want of which the 
upper worlds were closed against him. ^ ir^r rf^T^* W 
?TR?T 13rni*i ST 0^ cTif jTcqrs’q; ii ^ 0T^i?i»fi:0T- 

*f?i TTqw I ii ‘t%ir4- 

mfTTT ?TWl!%fTT: 11? »T^T ^T ®?T 5T^ II 

^ grs:.fPIT^ =!T?T?E^lt ST ^ imr: I IT ^ 

?nr ^ipT: ^ifwr: u ?riTt w—mh^. 

Adi. 231. 7-13. 
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1409. According to the the four 

Sarangakas themselves propitiated Agni by their praises and 
words of wisdom, whereupon the god^ also reminded of the 
promise he had given to Mandapdla, spared his four sons. See 
Mhh. Adi, 234. ^ ^who were living by 

themselves ( i, e, unprotected i. e, loft to themselves. 

f?«T?cT^TFai‘livingj' remaining.' 

1410-11. a ST^rfor etc. in the Mbk.^ Indra, 

highly pleased with Arjuna and Krishna, comes down and 
offers them boons ‘ such are not obtainable by man.' Arjuna 
asks for all the weapons of Indra, whereupon Indra promises to 
bestow them when he (Arjuna) would, after some years, see 
Siva and please him by his might. Krishna asked of 
Arjuna that his friendship with Arjuna should last for ever. 
And this boon Indra readiy granted. ^ i-o 

yoa who will see Rudra in due time.' This refers to the 
winning of the Pasupata weapon from Siva propitiated by 
the austerities of Arjuna on the Indrakxla mountain. When 
the Pdndavas were staying as exiles in the Dwaitavanaj V^ysa 
once appeared before them and advised Arjuna to win from 
Siva by austerities the Pas'upata weapon, which would be 
very helpful to them in the contemplated war with the 
Kauravas. Arjuna therefore proceeded to the Himalaya and 
so propitiated Siva by his austerities that the god appeared 
before him in the guise of a Kirata. A combat took place be¬ 
tween him and Arjuna, but Arjuna, at last finding out the true 
character of his adversary, worshipped him, and obtained from 
him the Pas upata weapon. See Mhh, Vana, Chap, 36-41., 
and Bh, M.-Ara7lya, st. 263-315. This story has been worked 
up by Bh^ravi into the famous Mahukavya, Kxratarjunxya. 

^ %, e, Siva. In the Bigvoda, is repre¬ 
sented as a storm-god. However, in the later mythology, 
Eudra came to be an epithet of Siva, and also of the 
group of gods (^8) eleven in number, who are represented 
as inferior manifestations of Siva, who is said to be the head 
of the group. 

1412. ^xt, the third world, i, e,. 

Heaven, 'happy', because they had successfully repelled 

Indra and accomplished the object of Agni. P> p> of f 

with < to be happy^—a root which is mostly used in tho 
past participle, ' of Meru (the mountain of gold ).' 
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1414-15. a is another name of 

5%wi^- a?^—sTiTfla:—’of Krishna’. rRanr-oiy.aa 
fS?RT ‘and became able to rcceire sacrificial 

oblations’. 

1416. ciJ«tT: aaf a: arPaa: w- ar^- 

jT^rfafy:, ar%a?rrHaaa jfr?'TT%'Ttyrfaa:, aa w^: 

f^ai: aarap-—'displaying many playful movements 

on account of the powerful wind raised by the feathers of 
Arjuna’s arrows’. The fire wafted here and there 'by the 
powerful wind raised by the feathers of the ceaselessly 
showered arrows of Arjuna, is fancied to be moving play¬ 
fully in his delight at being able to consume tho Khapdava. 
far^RacTRi:—f^a %ffa: aa aarq?; ‘distressing 

the world by his impetuosity.’ having contracted,’ 

». e. having diminished or restrained, qualifies ‘1^1%:. 

‘hy means of the assemblages (or volleys ) of 
the arrows of ( discharged ) by Arjuna.’ fa?ira here means 
‘ a multitude; an assemblage. Cf. pi^' aa^If 

graf faai^:-'S"i.v'. 4.2; f 

Malati. 6. 5. »■ «• sent down by Indra. 



NOTES 


ON 

SABHA'PARVA. 

1-5. J^^TfPT—^what service can I render to you ? 

^ yon should only be friendly to me.^ ^ Cf. 
loosely used for the Loc. Cf, rftRtm-vr^ 
sq- % — Mhh. Sab ha, 1. 4. The reading ^ ^ is 

inconsistent with the 2nd line as well as st. 2. It is also 
opposed to the fact as set forth in the Mbh., where Arjiina 
refuses to accept any service from Maya but asks him to do 
something for Krishna. Krishna, however, commands Maya 
to build a palace for Dharma, which would be unmatched for 
its beauty in the whole world. See Mbh. Sahha. 1 . 7. — 13. 

etc. * How can a person like me touch anything 
as the price for saving another’s life V Cf, 
ff»nf*rr5T i ^ n— 

Sabha. 1. 7. —‘ Vis'vakarma ( ». e. the 

architect) of the Asuras/ is properly the name 

of the architect of the Gods. However, the word is used, by 
way of syuechdocho, to signify ' architect. ’ Cf. Edlidasa is 
the Shakespeare of India’. ^^ypF qra; —‘ at the command of 
Krishna.’ cf Wf > r%TTcTrnTr% II 

%sw TlT^Tfcit I«???!% n srf 

mfa'frr: i w*p^ trrf^ff ii 

??sr ff grcrrtc^m i ^trf frt m 

>T^ II— -^^bh. Sabka. 1. 10.-13. 3^3^011;, «• e. Snbhadra. 

cTSaigTcT ?Tfr3^’> *'■ *• with his brothers had come to escort 
him. and are the names of the two 

of Krishna’s horses. 

5-7. fsr'T^^nTHT'TRC—‘ the jewels of the assombly-hall 
of Vrishaparva,’ which had been preserved by Maya in the 
Bindu lake lying to the north of Himalaya .—n 
ir^r^ i it^ir ii ufourq- 

I ^w75qT#(iT: 

Sabha. 3. 2, 3. name of the conch. 

7-11. Description of the ^pTf- ( 8) (N*nqf ) Tf3Wf|- 
fl?nfl?5rt ?'Kr?T: WfcT:, ‘ ( the hall ) 

where the deer-oyed damsels lost all regard for mirrors in 
decking themselves with ornaments, ’ —‘ in the 
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pli'.asnre-liaDs . —'in docking ( thouisolvos with orna¬ 
ments )'. rfHr^JTr?—JTforq-ifiR ^ fftPr jrraiffgJTiHr, 

—‘ hoautiful ( or transparent ) on account of the jewol- 
iulaid tioors.’ ‘their regard for mirror was 

forgotten’, i. s. they no longer cared for mirrors. The idea 
IS that the jewelled iloors in the halls w'cre so transparent 
i-hat the lovely damsels of the 2 »alaco no longer rct^nired the 
services of mirrors in decking tlnunsclves with ornaments. 

Construe: rjrrfi ( frrTtqf) rTnin^^WTiS 

sr>Tr—in the walls of rubies, 
^hone (he pormanant and ever now pictures consisting of the 
rcliection of all things.’ srg'-.jr —:t —■ not transient’, i. e, 

lasting ; pormanant. —‘ ever now or fresh Whon 

intensity is to be expressed, an adjective of (iuality is repeated— 
— PaJt. VIII. ], 12. i%5f—S'/m/, put for the 
Ijht. 3T3^hr?r —‘imitating all objects’ 

round about, i. «. clearly reflecting all objects round about. 

10 . Gonst.ruo; ^i=r ( 

’50g: fRl"; —’where the ponds shone with 

bright lotuses, which were lovely with their stalks ( made ) of 
Vaidurya jewels, which had petals made of rubies, and which 
had pericarps of gold.’ Uf. RrrfR'iTf^fTHT??! ^^gRRJTigf 

I 'l|4q2rR?rcTf i 

etc.— }rhh. Sabha. 3. 30, 31. RIR 

I %hT'ilf %^ + 3Tq!;— 

or a kind of blue jewol (Lapin lazuli), supposed to be 
found in the mountain Vidura ( said to ho Ceylon —fir^ »r^ 
+ a Tad. affix. tr?rniIJT?T=s3%:—’T?rfr>r>T’!ir: S’?!-’ 
(petals)/giTi a, >T?rtRR R^in: wrRfRt-’—*1 ^?. 7?rn*r» 
ruby, Jiore means ‘a pond, a tank.’ —^| 5 r: 

‘pericarp of a lotus.’ 

11. R3m5r5^ST°—O'jai'fios Tif, R3rrrR€: ^r: S’?!’, frmf 

fi%aiR 3lf(jri7IR wf? ‘which reddened all the 

(juartors ( lit. the faces of the (piartors ) with the assemblages 
of the rays of her (its) refulgence.’ r%-‘'fTFRl 

According to the Jfhb., these 
servants were called Kinharas. at W tT^ iT^sft’fFr rsofR 
^ I ’^rfFTlRT gR II— Mbh. Sahha. 3. 28^ 

‘ capable of moving anywhere at will. ’ 

B. M. N. 20 



12 . ‘ ill midst of ( Jit, preceded by) a 

loud recital of the Veda*/ or ^ in the midst of the loud 
greetings of the BrahmanaB.’ Hero may mean either 

* Veda ' or * Brahmanas. ’ cT^T 

Amar. ^flPT f giTfR %: 375^5^— 

* shining ( i, e, beautified Avith ) the flowers of all seasons/ 
i. e. different flowers peculiar to different seasons were 
brought together to decorate the ; 0 fVTf. 

ir>. ^ ^’TFc^r- %Ti 

rfTjr^y^— ‘Suffused with pink by the jewels in the crowns of all 
the kings bowing down ( before Yudhishthira )/ 

'(1^>) 'h:, with the 

camphor in the form of the rays of his teeth.' or 
—with the camphor-like rays of his teeth.^ 

17-21. These stanzas contain the adviee of Nitrada on 
the duties of a king to Yudhishthira, convoyed in the form of 
^yucstions. particle of interrogation used in asking 

a cpicstion that expects an answer in tho affirmative. It is 
often translated by H hopcb Jmar, ^ 

'— JJ)}iidhdnachintamanL —skilled in the art 

of ac(|airing wealth.’ —^riches as one of the objects of 
human endeavour, the other three being q-q-, and ffj^. 

etc. ^tr^^RfTT 3Tfcr WT 2^: ‘For, a wealthy man 

is regartlod as a person of greater conse<iueuco than even those 
versed in all tho lores’. 

18. —'■t4: 'Fc? ^r:, ‘leading to tho performance 

of good works’; ‘ministering to virtue t. e. expended in 
good works. ff etc. i?qr>TiT: jsi: 

'TTcTT^ H vi>ci;) ‘For acciuisition of wealth by a covetous 
person like a tree in the possession of a coal-dealer, never 
more bears any fruit’, i. c. just as a tree in the posses¬ 
sion of a coal-dealer is burnt down by him into charcoal and 
no fruit can, therefore, bo expected from it, so is the wealth, 
acquired by a covetous person, selfishly kept by him for 
himself and is not utilised for any good purpose. STTfTR^ 
—< one who prepares coal for sale; 3T^«r lllr-31f'IT 

+ 5^ (l^) foroaed according to ‘ fTf’— Fan. 
IV. 4. 61. 

19. ^rwrRf 3 T°—qualifying nRf:—^I?5S?T^r 

Hc?:. sTimsfR VTH jfr^rfTOrfff fin% ^frffrr: 

( TRi:)—‘ having eyes (tremulous ) like blue lotuses waving 
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in gentle breeze. ^ qualifies —3 T^^cT: STR^Tf 

^ «elf“Possessed;' self-controllecP (/if. who has not 
forgotten himself^ ). ?:r*rrv lovely dainsels; ^qq’fcT ( ), 

ar^T^i, ^rr ar^^f im or q[>j. 

20. otc. This line is rather obscure. It 

may be thus translated: ‘I hope, you are not robbed of your 
strength of mind (or firmness)^ on account of your love of 
praise, by persons clever in reading your mind;' 'I hope, that 
you are so fond of flattery as to be duped by shrewd rogues.^ 
1^: may be taken in the sense of ‘.firmness, strength of 
mind/ one of the senses of the word as given in uhjiar., 
being etc,- 

construe: ‘d *TTfT- ? ‘ I hope your 

judgment is well guarded by wdse men, as you must have 
cast off all foolish persons.' qualifies ft? 

i. r. who is never guided by the counsels of 
foolish persons. 

21. —^who keep your plans (or policy) secret.^ 

‘secret plan; policy.' i^^i'—Afnar, sr^[- 

‘looking after the affairs of your subjects 
( e. government).' -mcir cTTS'^T: 

‘wakeful; /. e. vigilant.' ^wisdom; knowdedge^—S’%^R‘ST^ 
— Amar, ?Trf'r?r^:—*by attractions ; by temptations/ Here 
JT%rJT is used as a noun. This is what is called in Sanskrit as 

22. —^was illumined ( in mind ), just 
as the moon-crystal is lighted up by the rays of the moon. 

is a kind of crystal that is supposed to give out pure 
cool moisture under the influence of the moon. Of. ^ 

12., and Malati, 1. 24. 3 T^- 
.s^rg^egf^ 67. 

—25. —the celebrated king of the 

Solar race, whose name has become proverbial for his liberality, 
piety^ and unflinching adherence to truth. The story of the 
severe trials, to which he was put by Vis'vamitra with tho 
object of making him swerve from his plighted word, too 
well to be given here. grft^rfTJTT etc,—Indra being tho 

god of rain and thunder. *Tf?fT—of the ^^storm-gods'—see note 
to at. 117 above. 




a king of the Solar race and ancestor of 
Rama. He is discribed by Kiilidasa (in lia(jh. 1. ) as the 
grand ideal of what a king should lic. Having no issue, the 
king and his wife, on the advice of his priest Vasishtha, 
waited upon Nandini, the daughter of the celestial cow, 
Surabhi. The cow after putting him to a test, favoured him 
and in due time, a sou Raghu was born to him. This story is 
given in the drst three cantos of the Haghtivati/a, ?[T?fTnT— 
note to st. 525 of the Adiparva. 

27. f^z^J ^w^^rnTcT^HT \ 

Sabha. Ik 1. ^^sff^—Ravana. 
the celebrated monkey-chief who assisted Rama with his 
hosts of monkeys in conquering Havana and recovering Sita. 
g'rr%> older brother of Sugriva and king of monkeys. His 
throne was usurped by Sugriva, when he was absent for a long 
time from KishkindhA.. When VAli returned Sugriva ran 
to Rishyatnuka, but his wife Tara was seized by Yali. Sugriva 
then sought the assistance of Rama who had himself come to 
him for asking his help in recovering Sita. R&ma, therefore,, 
lulled V^li and installed Sugriva on the tlirone of Kishkindha 
See Jiam, — Kishklndhakanda. 

28. n'oi fiT: 

?rr— .which has in 

it (oblong) tanks with full-blown golden lotuses.’ ^qtir: 
^along with his Ga/las, ’ The ifois are a troop of fiond-like 
demi-gods who are represented as always in attendance on 
S'iva, and acting under the superintendance of Gaiiesha. They 
are also called ./wa?. Those inferior 

deities are thus described in the KaJika Pura/ia: 

I sPHIf: U 

»rmRct[«i^Jiqoir?rir: I gc^rpcT it 

.Jrtui: II 

29. ‘assemblage; group’. ‘ :^!ip 

3r^%5=«T^«rrF^r:’—^ who live in per¬ 
petual celibacy, who have gained complete control over their 
sexual passions.’ (7/3tsri^‘Tr%^lf^Tt5r giflorTg;s^^ff^T^ I irsTmi 

muF? Il— Mbh. Sabha. 0.8. 

30. f^5?rrf%!lI«r?Trr%5ft—‘ built according to the celestial 

design of architecture’. 'design’ (in architecture)' 

c/. «i 5 r r^iJTfHm^rr^'T^’T r? Sabha. 1.13. Ml 
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explains ^TPTSTRr^J thus: 

31-3f>. ff^^fcT: aT’Tr^if ^irr^—‘son of 

the sun/ i, e, Yama. ^nfr^^fOT^I^: ‘ the sage of the gods i. e. 
Narada. Tfr^-ViT ' god ^ fjft ^5% (solicit ) ff?r 

wm:~m + q5?;+3TaT,—III. 2. 1. 

‘ill the Rajas^ya sacrifice’. a great 

sacrifice instituted by a universal monarch at the time of his 
•oronation as a mark of his undisputed sovereignty. It 
should ho noted that this sacrifice, like the though reli¬ 

gious ill nature was political in its operation, inasmuch as it 
implied that the king who performed the sacrifice was a 
universal monarch ( a ), a king over kings. All the 
rributary princes had to be ])roscnt at and take part in the 
sacrifice. The word is an irregular formation and is thus 

derived: 7]^j rr^rr 

HiiT: 3T=r I’fcT-ir^^ + ^-f ^ )—according to ‘ 

in* l. 

s. K, ^r^rw, ‘universal sovereignty’. 

A flff ) is thus described in Jmar.y- 

I ^Trftrf ^ ,’ ». e. 

a paramount sovereign who rules over other kings and has 
performed the Rdjasuya sacrifice’. 

i you arc well (pialified for per¬ 
forming the sacrifice’, — 

^^rdint. perfect 3rd sing, of with q-, ^to meditate; to 

revolve in mind’. ‘with undivided mind/ «. c. 

thinking of nothing else than the sacrifice. 

—37. 3fr^^i!r diaving consulted with.' 

5 I%RT, Vyasa. —‘as swift as wind’. 

(speed) V, L H-* 

(lustre) —^as refulgent as fire’. 

bt. 1067 of the Adiparva. ’frTfrf^—‘who had sot his heart onk 

'^TF^rT’TT^?^—3T<TT^r: g’TRW ‘ who 

knew the difficulties ( arising in an undertaking ) and the 
expedients to meet them, ’ i. e. who anticipated difficulties that 
were likely to arise in any undertaking and took care to adopt 
means calculated to meet them. STTF^, ^difficulty; calamity; 
danger’, as opposed to ^qr^T? ^ means of success; expedient’. 

el’iTrq'r# — Panchatantra, 1. 406. 
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—‘successful performance of a sacrifice/ 
^witli Iiidrt/ ( as their head). 

41. —a Dunava king of Karnsha, an ally of 

Jarasandha. He was inimical to Krishna Avho eventually 
killed him. g;?:—a groat demon king. He was an ally of the 
demon Naraka who ruled over PrAgjyotisha, and assisted him in 
the defence of that city against Krishna. Krishna slow Mura, 
and ^M)iirnt his seven thousand sons like moths with the flame 
of the edge of his discush ^son of Bhumi ( earth )/ i, e, 

Narakasura, the demon king of Pr^gjyotisha. According to 
theMbh.^ and Vish. P.y he carried off the ear-rings of Aditi 
to the impregnable castle of Pragjyotisha, but Krishna, at 
the request of the gods, went there and killed him. According 
to the account in the //v., Naraka assumed the form of an 
elephant and carried off the daughter of A^is^’akarma and 
outraged her. He also seized the daughters of the Gandharvas^ 
gods, men, as well as the Apsarasaa and had thus more than 
IbOOO women in his harem. Krishna marched against the 
demon and slew him, and transferred the women of Naraka^s 
harem to his own. seems to have been a demon king. 

43. Construe: 

3TWFff: qualifying Hifct 

rT^FFi invulnerably, irresistibly.^ — 

‘the foe of all kings.’ 
the capital of the YMavas. (f%°-is a 

misprint in the text )—^ who is to the Vrishnis the very 
destructive lightning fire flashing at the end of the world\ 

44. ’rTr^TR^ in apposition with Kansa was married 
to the two daughters of Jarasandha, called Asti and Prapti. 
—?nTrfqiJrE?r?«ir'?m: i 3Ti?<t: 

II— Sabha. 14. 30, 31. —^who hag 

taken the sole vow of exterminating all the DS,s'ilrhash s, 
i. e. The Yadavas, so called after one of their ancestors named 

45. Hansa and Hidika (Dimbhaka 

according to Mbh, ), two very powerful warriors, were groat 
friends of Jar3,8andha. They are described in the MbA. as 
incapable of being slain by any weapons. It was impossible 
to vanquish Jardsandha as long as he had these invincible 
warriors for his allies. -in apposition with 
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46. qualifies ^ another ITansa/ i, e, a 

name-sake of Hans a, the friend of Hidika. This other Hansa 
was killed by Balarama. Hearing that ^‘Hausa was killed’^ 
Hidika thought this friend had met his death, and unable to 
live without him, committed suicide. When ITansa, his friend 
heard of this^ he too drowned himself in yamuna. Sec ^fbh. 
Sahha. 14. 41. 43. 

47. —‘on account of the merits of the earth\ 

the earth. 

Ahs. fJrf^5 r%—the original capital of 
called because it was situated in a valley between five hills 
which formed a girdle round it like the walls of a town. It 
aubse(|ueiitly came to be known as 

51. 3TR^iT: ^relaxed in 

his undertaking’), ^ hesitating to launch on the undertaking’. 
W ?rfr etc.—construe: 

' considering fight between him and his brothers 
as fraught with danger’*, i. e, fearing that the lives of his 
brothers would be imperilled in their fight with him. 

• perilous j risky’. 

’rrras’lFq' gR-r^f—etc.—‘This is the 
proper time to display your valour in overthrowing Jara- 
sandha.’ 

53. ® celebrated wrestler in the 

service of Kansa. When tlrj boy Krishna was at the com* 
mand of Kansa, taken by Akrura to Mathura, this pugilist 
was ordered by Kansa to moot him in a public encounter, but 
the latter overthrew and killed him with the greatest ease. 

^ the king of Magadha. ’ was the ancient name of 

Behar. It was the scat of several most celebrated dynasties of 
ancient Indian Kings. [ It was in Magadha that Buddhism 
took its rise. The university of Nalanda (modern Baragaon ) 
was one of the celebrated Buddhist seats of learning. There 
the Chinese pilgrim Houen Thsang 'Spent several years in 
studying Sanskrit, I 

55-60. ‘Well-consecrated with mantras*. 

rF^f^. The two wives of the king ate each half of the 
mango and hence brought forth two halves of a boy. See 
Mbh, Sahha. 17,33-36. ‘ 

^ a place where four roads meet’—’q'gtrfr q«Ff ^*TFflT'« 
compound ends in 3T according to 
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’— Pa7i, V. 4. 14., The Visarga is changed 
to ^ being preceded by 3-—according to < ^— 

Pan, VIII. 3. 41. The componnd is muter^ according to 
:^-Vartika on Van, II. 4. 30. P* p* of 

with 3 U, ^to join together; to uuite.^ 

•when the earth reverberated with his roars.’ stfW I** ^0 
strike against, to shake’. ^mighty ; or fierce’, 

pi^ q* etc., ‘whom a lion in the field, the elephants in the 
form of kings can never withstand;' or Svhom kings can never 
withstand in battle just as an elephant cannot face a lion in 
fight.’ ^isq-—•'battle ; fight’ ^ '— Amar. ^q*- 

figr: rTg-f?"^ qualifies q* 

’deprived of them;’ —*^or is this the right time’ 

for overthrowing him, 

^r 5 rr^^^’^iFI^:-‘ob 0 dieiit to Krishna; 
guided by Krishna’s counsel’.—^ for whom w'ore 
performed propitiatory ceremonies with benedictions (by 
Briihmaiias ) for ensuring a safe journey (and success in their 
mission)'. ?^icT af^JT ^1% with the 

prefix 

‘ With their arms for their weapons,’ /. e, not 
armed with any weapons. vicinity of the fort¬ 

like hills guarding the city.’ Five hills called 

formed a natural fortification round HTRcf^.- 

'^9TTr 1 ci^t n 

^^err: \ W^Tfnr ii 

Mbh, Sahha. 21. 2, 3. See Cioiningham, pp, 462-00. fq^: i. e* 
of the hill. RrfTSf^cT’I I . 

S n vm 

II— Sabha. 21. 14^21. 

' having snatched ’ from the florists in the streets. qr^I^frqr 

6fl. ^olad in the mixed dress of Brahmanaa 

and Kshatriyas.’ 

67-60. a etc, 'Great was the 

admiration and wonder excited ( in the hearts ) of the damsels 
of the town etc.—^as it were, covering up both the 

minds and the speech of the king’s servants with their lustre/ 
jf. e, so lustrous and powerful did they look that the king’s 
servants were struck dumb with wonder and admiration. 

qualifies ^ in st. 69. or ‘an 
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inner api^rtment of a palace/—% 

WHT: I \\—^fbh. Sahhd, 21. 30, 

^^Tm^s^3f=Tr:-“-f=Tm^Rr ^disguised as Sndtakas.^ 

^^FcT^F—a Brahmana who has performed the ceremony of 
ablution which has to be performed on the completion of the 
period of the A srST'^rfl becomes fit to enter on the 

married state after going through this ceremony which is also 
known as ^?T[^^^T.“See M, S. 3, 4. 5 ^% g ^r^\ ^E^Tf^ircT \ 

HTc^T m II— Y. I. 51. 

^ who was. as it were, the embodiment 
of lustre/ i%t^ForgTOr otc, ' wearing on his bosom a garland 
which was, as it were, his own energy in a corporeal form. ' 

70. f^Rf^F^RH;, 'who was (as it were) the lightning fire 
to kings’. Cj: lfccJT?FJT(7l^R: in 43 aiiove. 3 ^: 
etc, * by their eyes reddeiied in anger, as it were, gave rise to 
beds of lotuses in front of them.’ The angry glances, cast 
from the red ej^’es of Krishna, Bhima, and Arjuna are fancied 
to have tilled the space before them, as it were, with red 
lotuses. Each glance from the red eye was, as it were, a lotus 
thrown in front of them, and the glances of the three as it 
were gave rise to beds of lotuses before them. For a similar 
idea, C/. in ^dl, st. 210 . 

7L etc.—qTri 

( 3 Pr%)? it were, displaying, by the raya of his teeth, the 
glory of all the kings which ho had drunk up\ Jarasandha, 
surpassing as ho did all the kings in glory and fame, is fancied 
to have drunk up their glory, which he now (i. e, when ad¬ 
dressing the trio ) displayed, as it were, in the form of the 
rays issuing from his bright teeth. is represented as 

bright and white like the shine of the full moon ; hence it is 
fancied to be displayed in the form of the white lustre of 
Jarfisandha’s teeth. 

72. jfFR^rrq':,—/iF. ^objects of delight’ Le, < giving me 
pleasure; making me happy’, ‘dress ; attire*, arr^q": 

— Afedlni. ^ perplexes ; bewilders’. 

73-74. A jTj^.—There is an antithesis between 

and ‘You wear garlands and 

are besmeared with sandal-paste, and yet you; profess to be 
observing the vow of Snatakas’ .—h ftiTT 

g^TJTr: II y-Mhh. Sabha. 21. 
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42, 43. According to the Mit,j however, a Snataka is enjoined 
to wear garlands and smear himself with fragrant pastes. 

I’tvn i ?isTrf >ncnT:— 

on i'- i. 

«T 5 r^r: in autithosis to 5 »rtrr*H’.f%^»rr:—‘you carry no 

weapons, still your superior valour is indicated by your pillar¬ 
like arms \ 

5^r%rT: ^rr^cTf^^H: (cTinib. 

qualilies ^the gate of which is 

guarded by an army'. ‘hy an entrance other than the 

proper gale' 5 by a side-gate. 

qualifies 

' the gates of which are well guarded ’ ?rfY — 

Mediiii. t 5 tc.. ^even at mid-night my treasury is 

always open to supplicants'. 

70. —fo he construed with the next line, 

jr^Trrrf^T^ etc .—< who had his broad lovely cheeks, as it 
were, putting forth blossoms by the lustre of his angry 
smile'. So groat was the lustre of Krishna's smile spreading 
on his broad cheeks that they seemed as it were, to have 
been covered with blossoms. 

—‘the beauty of his broad cheeks.^ 

77. f^r^r ^ 5 T*y ^I^^^rsons who adorn themselves 

with llowers are favoured by fortune,^ and hence we have 
adorned ourselves with flowers— Cf, 

I Rrcfq?wra^r fw: i.«fr^ 

3 «qq-rl^fTm \-Mhh. Sahha, 21. 49, 51. ^(quito) in 

keeping with our real character'. Rraa^Tr^r^sT:— 

(mark) ^the outward mark of which will be our 

valour ; characterised by valour/ i, e, which will bo justified 
by our valour. 

78-79. 3T?fK% ^ side-gate.' Cf, with the st. 3 T?r?Dn 
gRoi 1 vifiTr frno%(in% «r4fr: ii 

Jirforf fqq; I cTisf^ Tfivr: 

n—mh. Sahha. 21. 53, 54. 

80" ST etc. ‘ for Jarasandha has no onemiea 

whose life and character are unknown. ’ 

81. Oonstruo: 5 ^: iTf^ 5 «»ri«F %Rt*TmF ^ 

^r^^er- fsWTiRni: H if. ' who has done you no injury;' 

or who is guiltless (innocent ).’ —injury ; ofEenoe; 

guilt.’ ‘ qrRtn^i: 1 srqrr^sfif^ g-qTOlt, subj 
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^f^^T’TJrr ^looking upon me as 
fin enemy.' “f fw fWtrl'F^roT:, ^ for the good are never 

hostile to those who bear them no enmity ( o/ who arc 
peaceable). ' 

82. srfr 5^^rT‘ otc. ^Oh 1 you, an enemy of the world, 
-hould call yourself peaceable (free from enmity ) ! ' «. e. how 
can yon, an enemy of the world, be called a peaceable person ? 

83. -concealment of your real feelingj dissembling.' 

. 

with multitudes of the heads of king’, iva-^g^: 

3Tf^^ ?■[%. ^qr^:—^a knot of braided and matted hair/ 
♦especially that worn by Siva, — 

Ifediiii. ar^T^fT* g^g^rg; Otc. How do you, if you are not 
brutal, aim at the lives of other^'r’ The meaning is—^ you 
are verily a brute, inasmuch as you wish to sacrifice so many 

kings for nothing. ' The reading sr^T^fT: . 

-a general proposition—would be certainly a better one. It 
would mean.—^ How would one wish to kill others, unless one 
is brutal in nature ? ' oT^gg*: -not departing from 

the character of a brute/ i. c. brutal. 

85. —- even by a slight offence. ’ ?T 

^ How would ho threaten anotherlife without 
any hesitation V '—tliia is ironical, and means,—die would 
certainly not hesitate to take another's life.' 

86 . <Jtc.—* How would a king think of 
immolating men (at a sacrifice ), without transgressing the 
rules of right conduct or violating the sacred precepts *r’ 
{ lit, df it not bo a transgression of rules of right conduct or a 
violation of sacred precepts'). 

of an animal ( at a sacrifice ). ^—llaimalos a. 

-gg: sTrJT^fggg;—srrggTg: H 3 g:-~‘violation of 

sacred precepts.' —^scriptures: sacrod precepts or 

tradition3Trgm ’— Vifivaho^i'a. Cf. ggrer: gRJg^ 
3Tm: grg /u?*. 

gfg—6. 41. 3Tr^Tg defined ggyuj^g fjg 

g^5r m \ armg: ti. The word 

is curiously derived as ^ I get^ 

87. ?—‘overthrowing the order esta¬ 
blished by religion/ or ^ violation of the established rules of 
religion'. 
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88 . haughtiuess of (your) pride\ 

r%fT- ‘(for) th'3 best of elei)liants have lions and the 

lions again have S arfihhas^ (as their formidable enemies, 
superior to them in strength and prowess ), Krishna means 
to say that Jarfisandha should not, in his pride of strength, 
look upon himself as invincible, because, there may be men 
who are superior to him in valour, just as elephants, mighty 
IS they are, have formidable foes in lions who kill them with 
ease, and the lions themselves who are powerful enough to kill 
elephants, are slain by S'arabhas. Of, with the si , 

s3i¥i{rGfrfT 1 ^ i 

.ti TTr^TrsTSTir^tT i ftf?rc 

22. 15. 21. 

^?r»Tr* arc fabulous animals represented as having eight 
logs and as being stronger than lions. Tliey are supposed to 
inhabit snowy mountains like the ilimalayas. 

56. JT^rf'rrg-—^^l?T“~d;he enemy 
of elephants', i. e. the lion. . 

89. ^ Save your fame along with your 
life\ q’*?! k c. of the kings whom are your captives and whom 
you intend to sacrifice to S'iva. 

90. Trf^: — ^ a third course is not open to 
you/ i. e. you must either fight or liberate the kings. 

V)l. ?Tf^sfcr ^rT^fr:—’not losing his composure (lit. 
without confusion ) even in bis anger'. 

92. irf^VTl—‘ andacitvj impudence'. ( STT^^TT also means 
•genius or vivid imagination'—<rr^T 

^rTl'—T% ?T said in derision—^Aro you 

tliat very Krishna whom I defeated several times i"' 

93. Construe: !jrr 

JTTir m qualiCes rgr^r—' slayer 

of one’s own kinsmen', inasmuch as you killed Kansa, your 
uncle. ' All the Vrish- 

nis (your own followers ) will boar testimony to the fact 
that you were engaged in a fight by me (and were defeated)/ 

95. Arjuna. Sec note to Adi-parva. st, 1305 

above. T^?yrfrr%: 'of a delicate frame'. giT^Fr^T*— 
fr%? ‘possessed of strong arms*, mighty'. 
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iiualifies J|T^T%cTT 

)%?. —‘ The colour of which was chequered by the 

justre of his jewelled crown*. 

07. -^^r^r^'—u^aliries simarr: ^- 

i{]^: ^ frightful on account of the terrible loud 

noise made by the striking of their arms*. 

‘ by the twining together of their knees \ 
—Tightj fasth ^dilHcult to be distinguished 

( from each other )'. 

00. Cf. 

AdL st. 800. 

100. iT4firf’?rr7 ’~-qii‘‘-lifies ^ 

SfOTTfri: 3’f?«TrT:? ^arising from the strokes of their clench¬ 

ed dats, making a cracking sound on account of the rending of 
their vitals*. ^lihe that of bamboos on fire'. 

101. fr^*ff?r—The original reading might perhaps be 

i^ the Mbh., it is stated that the duel went on for 13 
day3~???ff^^^zr g q-^Tf vim R1 it ft^^r^JTK^TPcTJT^cfcT It 
5 m'^n ^ifrrfw^r* i —-VW. Sabha, 23. 20 , 30 . 

^IT«iL> ‘uniformly; or continuously ^ 3i;r*Tr%^!T {^) — 

^ unsteady ( L e. abated in vigour ) on account of fatigue \ 

102. JTf ^riT^ ‘ Bon^t press him tightly, for ( if 

pressed ) he would gain strength againh ^ broken 

asunder; disjointed-. 

104. irr? ^ETflrr^r^ ^ violently pressing his knee 
against his back \ Cf, I 

^ 11 t^TT 11 

:mh, Sahha, 24. 6-7. 

105-106. ^ Wind ^ i, e. of Bhima. 

etc.-^that 

best of kings ( host of mountains ) broken, with his bracelets 
( ridges ) shattered, as if he were struck with the thunderbolt.^ 
There is a pun on Jjjcf^cTt (^ ) 

(2) mountain, (1) bracelet; (2) ridge of a mountain. 

107. qualifies pr^err: sifmt 

5Tri?^T^7 ^ wliich destroyed the hopes of enemiesh Cf, vfriTT- 
^srrwTf ^r^r‘-^RTR«rcT: i 

II.cnT=^TJft'^^r^oi f%r%on^RiTr%^r i 

^VrrFHRrf^^Tr ll—^^/f^. Sahha. 24, 16, 18. 

B. M, N. 21 





108. (lualifies ‘^=T W- 

' who had destroyed his foes’. 

Krishna\ is an epithet of Vishnu and Krishna.— 

(blue lotuses ) 3 T[%of 7 lit, ^having eyes like blue 

lotuse3^ ^-^xTrir be construed with ^ came 

and sat on the flag-statt‘\ ^ETT^f^rT^ ^present.* Cf, 3TPT ^F%rf^S^ 

WOTm:—1. 

109-10. ^having installed as king/ 

be construed with TT^rj^xF-S *• of Yudhishthira. cRTsf?-; 
qualifies ?[% ^F^r^F- h ' paying tribute'^ 

2 . e, becoming tril)niaries of Yudhishthira ; acknowledging 
him as your overlord’. 

ffr^xrq-:—113. ^riTr HF»T-*, tbe first is an 

adj. meaning ‘ terrible \ ‘ for the successful per¬ 

formance of the ( Rajas liya ) sacrifice\ 

114. —‘thecountry of the Kulindas’. Kulinda, 

according to Varaha-mihira, was a province of the north-east 
of India. It scorns to Jiave been situated somewhere near 
Nepal. , a people inhabiting the country about 

the mountain Kalakuta lying to the north of IlastinSpura. 

etc.—?*Tr^ »• made 

them join his array as soldiers. 5^ 

^ Sumandala and others. 

llo. —tlm capital of the country called 

Pragjyotislia, which is identified with the eastern-most part of 
India. In the time of the Mahdbharata, it must have comprised 
the eastern Bhootan and the whole of Assam extending to the 
borders of China on the east. In the Sahha-parva of the MbLy 
Bhagadatta^ the king of Pragjyotisha^ is said to have fought 
against Arjuna with ^Kiratas^ Chinas and dwellers of the 
sea-coast.^—H f?!: I 3F-^«2r 

Sahha. 25. 0. In the Udyoga- 
parva ( Chap, 19, u. 16 ) too, Bhagadatta is said to have joined 
Duryodhana wdth an army of Kirfttas and Chinas. From these 
references it appears that the kingdom of Pragyotisha extended 
from the Himalayas on the west to the borders of China on 
the east. The city of Pragjyotisha was situated on the river 
Lauhitya (a*, e, Brahmaputra flowing through Upper Assam), 
It is identified by some with the modern town Gauhat! 
in Assam, 
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116. Tile UHkas appear to the same people as 

the grjrTS or mentioned in the Vhh, P., and as q^f^rfs in 
the Pflw. and Prif. Samh. (XIV. The country of the 

Uliikas may, therefore, be identified with modern Kulu in the 
upper valley of the Boas (to the north-east of the Jiilandar 
Doab ). —name of the king. r{^w .—‘with surrounding 

districts’ or ‘'minor kingdoms' (:—Vi/. ). 

118. Bfilhika was the general name for the 

tribes inhabiting the north-western ultra-Indian provinces 
as well as some part of the Punjab. Their original country 
was the modern Bactria or Balkh. The country of the Billhikas 
was noted for its fine breed of horses and for asafaitida. 

The rUshikas seem to have been a people inhabiting 
the country lying to the north of the Ilindukoosh. 

See note to st. lOoU above. Some identify the Kambojas 
with the Afghans. a colour like that of 

the parrot^s breast-’ According to the MbL^ these horses 
Arjuna obtained as part of the tribute from the lUsliikas.— 
^ iTrsrfsr traf i ii 

—SabM. 27. 27. 

110, —name of a mountain. T^r^-modern Ladak. 

This country is celebrated for the Miinasa lake as well as for 
a breed of piebald horses. Hiltaka is represented in mythology 
as the abode of and other semi-divino 

beings. The 5 ^s are a class of the Yakshas, 

who are entrusted with the work of guarding the treasures of 
Kubera.-‘ 

120. ^ partridge-coloured, i, e, piebald. 

According to the J/W., the partridge-coloured horses Arjuna 
obtained from the Gandharvas whom he had vanquished after 
having won over the Guhyakas by a policy of conciliation. 

fTar^FTJTnTcT: irg: l II cT^ 

1 ^ wt- 

n— Sabha, 28. 5-6. mythical city of the 

Kinnaras, in the Kimimrushavarska which is described in 
mythology to be one of the 9 divisions of the Jambudwipa, 
lying between the Himalaya and Uemak^ta. 

—The country of the Uttar Kurus or the 
Kuruwarsha is a mythical country, said to be northern-most 
division of the Jambu-dwipa. It may perhaps be identified 
with Tibet, 
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121. etc.—cy. qr^ 5? 

I q?^qrniqqfH-R?*r-3ff ti 51 qiq^T?gf h ^ 

I qRi^i 1 nil T^mr n^'q^q ii 

qs-m I g*^fr: m 2^ 11 1% 

r%=q=T 1 f? ih~3yw. A^nWa. 

28. 9-12. ^?Tqf§ar:— Uttar-kurus offered Arjuna immense 
wealth by way of tribute to Yudhishthira. V, /. ‘ ^ 

inconsistent with the description of the Uttar-Kurus as a 
people who never fought (^TtRT: itqcfff )• 

124. ^rff^rr^: —( 1 ) with armies ; ( - ) with rivers. 

(1) a treasure of jewels ( 2 ) the ocean. The comparison 
between Arjuna and the ocean is based on the double meaning 
of the words and Arjuna possessed of im¬ 

mense quantities of jewels and surrounded by armies was, as 
it AV^cre, another ^R[qjr (ocean ) surrounded by qif|?frs (rivers). 

120. lay to the north-east of Magadha, 

and comprised a part of Nepal, the northern part of the dis¬ 
trict of Tirhoot, and the north-western portion of Charaparan. 
Its capital Mithila is the same as Janakapura in Nepal* 

—3 [^iM was the name of the eastern part of Malwa. 
According to Wilson, niay be identified with the modern 
district of Chhattlsyada, The Avord, according to 
is derived from ( ten ) and ^oi ( a fortress ), and means 
^a district of ten citadels’. The capital of the country was the 
famous city of fqfq'^TT ( modern Bhilsa), situated on the river 
*^^^7 (modern Betwa). The Pulindas wore bar¬ 

barous tribes scattered along the forests and mountains of 
central India. 

126. —C)n See note to st. 204. — 

* skilled in expedients^ Note the propriety of the epithet 
here. It was because Bhima was skilled in the art of employ¬ 
ing the right means that ho succeeded in inducing a proud 
and haughty monarch like S'is'upala to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Yudhishthira. ^ with the promise 

of attending the sacrifice. ^ —See note to : in 

st. 110 above. 

127. the country of the Kumaras’. Probably 

this is the same as |^iTTfiq9 mentioned in the Vish. P. as one 
of the central divisions of India, —name of .the king, 

name of the King of Ayodhya. the capital 

of Kos'ala. ‘king of Kosala.' Tho kingdom of 
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Kosala ( or Kos'ala) was situated aloug the banks of the 
S'arayu ( modern Gogra), It was divided into ^Uttar Kosala^ 
and ‘ Dakshina Kosala. ^ The former comprised the country 
north of Ayodhya, known as Ganda, and Baraitch; the latter 
extended from the Ganges to the Vindhya, and probably 
included a portion of modern Goridavana. 

—From the Mhh. . it seems that of AyodhyS 

and of Kosala wore two different kings—cfft: 

I ^rrfrrcfm 11— Sahha. 30. l~2. 

128. —See note to st. 200 of Adi-parva above, 

tlio king of the Nish/idas. ( wild aboriginal tribes), 
/. r^'sr^rRqffS, ^ the king of Kishadha. ’ seems to have 
corresponded to modern Saugor and Bundelkhand. From Mbh> 
Vnna, 61. 21-23., it appears that Nhhadha lay to the north 
of Avanti, the Viiidhya and I5crars. ggT^^4f^rr?Trg'r33[. — 
The country of Sumha was situated to the west of Vanga 
(Eastern Bengal). In the time of the Mahabliarata it seems 
to have included Western Midnapur only, as Tamralipta 
(Modern Tumlook) which is mentioned by later writers as 
the capital of Sumha^ is mentioned in the Sahha-pu7'va, 30, 
24, 25, as a separate country from Sumha. XVahnUtha ( on 
Sahha, 30. 16) calls the as Now wu know that 

Ivadlnl was the name of Western Bengal, Therefore, most 
probably comprised some portion of the Western Bengal 
in the time of the Mbh. Some identify with Western 
Burma. 

—Who the K rat has were is not known. f^RcT' The 
Kiraratas w^ere wild tribes of mountaineers inhabiting several 
parts of India. They were most probably the ancestors of the 
modern Bhils, Koles, Gonds, etc. The Kirata chiefs conquered 
by Bhlma, as it appears from the J/W., occupied the sub-llima- 
layan portions of Videha.-- I 

w-Sethha, 30. 15. The word 
r%ncT is derived as 3TcTR (f^RcT:, 

one w’ho lives on the borders of hilly regions, •• 

Karna, King of the Angas. —See note to st. 684 of the 
A di-par va, Anga may bo identified with moden Ohamparan, 

was the name of the country about 
Mathura, seems to have been the name of a 

tribe living to the south of S'ursetia. ( The word means 
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"a thief, a robber^) King of the Kurushas, a people 

inhabiting the back of the A'indhya mountains, 
king of the Kuntis ( a people settled in central India probably 
along the Ohambal). Ho was the adoptive father of Kunti. 

appears to have been the king of the northern 
portion of Mitlvfi, as his son is described in the J/bh, to have 
fought with Sahadcva on the banks of Oharmaiivatl (modern 
Chambal I iim 

^ wcTi ^ 

Ibe Pundras. 

The Pundras were probably a people inhabiting a part of 
Oentral India. Puiulra^ however, was more commonly the 
name of of Northern Bengal. the king of the 

Bhojas. The Bhojas were a people ( descended from Druhyu, 
the son of Yadu ) inhabiting that part of Mdlva lying just to 
the north of the Vindhya mountains and including modern 
Bhojpur, Bhiigalpur, etc. capital of the 

Haihaya Kings. It was situated on the Kannada between the 
A^indhya and Riksha mountains about Beraghar just below 
Jabulpur. Colonel Todd identifies it with the village of Chuli 
jMahes'var on the Narmada, while local tradition connects it 
with Mandlfl. 

^ ff etc. ^ For he always protected the 

kingdom of Nila, in accordance with a boon he had conferred 
upon himk The reference is to Agni^s love-affair with Nila^s 
daughter. The daughter of Nila was so lovely that x\gni fell 
violently in love with her. He once secretly appeared before 
her and induced her to accept his suit. ()nc day as he, in the 
guise of a Brahman, was enjoying the girPs company, he was 
discovered by the king, who at once ordered him to be puni¬ 
shed according to the law, Agni, thereupon, bla/ed forth in 
wrath, at which tho terrified king fell down at the feet of the 
deity, and bestowed upon him his daughter. The god, 
mightily pleased with the king, offered him a boon. There¬ 
upon the king asked of him that he and his army might ever 
be safe in battle. From that time, the kings who invaded 
Mahishmati were consumed by Agni. 

133. ^ ^ xnm 

^1} ‘ keeping his speech and mind under restraintk 

‘ For you ( i. e, for gratifying you) is all this pre¬ 
paration ( of the sacrifice). ^ 
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135. the King of Vidarbha, ( modern Berar ) and 

father of Riikmirii, wife of Krishna. 

13(). Vinda and Anuvinda were joint kings 

^'jf Avantz. Avanti^ modern Oojain ( Ujjayini ), was the capi¬ 
ta of^ tile country of the same name. The territory of 
Avanti corresponded to western part of Malwa. In the time 
jf the Mahabharata, it probably extended on the south to Nar¬ 
mada^ on the west to the Miilii, on the north to the kingdoms 
of Mathura and .Tajhoti, and on the Ocast to the Das'arpas- 
q'fo^, the country lay in the extreme south 
of India. It is identiiied with the modern district of 
Tinnevelly. S’fsrir^r^ —The country of Dravida lay between 
the Ka\ori and the wild tract between the Krishna and 
the I oUr. It^ capital was ( modern Oonjoveram). 

probably corresponds to the Chola-des'a, the country 
about Tanjore and covering the sonthern portion of Mysore. 
^r^r^-Kerala corresponds to the whole district territory com- 
priidiig modern Canara and Malabar (Cochin and Travancore)* 
The country cannot be exactly located. 

^rTnr^rq--d//;y?. h<as the Northern Konkan. 

is identified with modern Sopara near Bassoiu. The 
country is said in the Mbh. to have been created by the 
ocean for Paras uraina.—See S‘a}(f{. 49.67, The ^q!:r[f;(aT3 
( bit. people who covered themselves with their ears), and 
seem to have been wild aboriginal tribes 
of the ^southen pcninsxik. ^ qjra'S'SI STW 

-Mbh. . probably a colony of the uorthorn 

^fSTS who had migrated to the south. 

138. the 'sandy coast' of the Ponthern Ocean, 

'of the king of Ceylon,’ t e. Bibhishaiia. 

^frf. etc , lit. 'making the Lord of Lanka bear 

the command of Yndhishthira on his head, as if it were a 
bright celestial garland,’ i. e. making the Lord of Lanka 
respectfully acknowledge the 8n/.eraintly of Yndhishthira. Cf 
ilTfrPrwff i. 2i. 

3T?W'TrilrT^'T*tir%cT^^R:-7vod. fT«rr% 

iTfTW— Kumar. 3.22. 

1 ^0. a mountain, (said to have 

been a favourite resort of Kfirtikeya). ff??! 45.I 

Mbh. Sabha. 32. 4.—The country 
was inhabited by a tribe called ri^^s. The 
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exaut location of this mountain cannot be determined, 
identifiod by Cunningham with the Jalandar Doab and Kangra, 

and seem to have been a people of the Punjab. 
—an agricultural people, probably inhabiting some 
province in the Eastern Punjab. 

141. or —The llaras, Huras, and Il^ias 

were non-Aryan tribes dwelling in the north-west beyond the 
frontiers of India. The lianas w^oro a nomadic tribe of the 
Huns, who inhabited the plains of Tartary. They appear to have 
been established in the Punjab and along the Upper Indus about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Ace. to Varaha-Mihira. 

was the name of the north-western division of India, See 
Brxh, Samk. 14. 32. WcTr^. The (or n^s) 

.seem to have been the people of K^bul, as it apiiears from the 
name given to asafoctida which mostly comes from Kabul. 

Ambashtbaa seem to have occupied the country to 
the east of Tak, comprising the modern district of Jjahore. 

that part of the ibinjab, 
which rises after ascending the hills which bound the deserts 
of Bhavalpur.'^ It is also called iu the Mbh. 

etc. qrsrrM ff ‘ having 

won over his maternal uncle S'alya, the king of Madra, by 
adopting conciliatory policy towards him. ^ —See note 

to st. 523 of the Adi-parva. 

142. —The reading seems to be corrupt. The 

correct reading, we think, must be manifold ), 

• very large amount of. Cf. sfgIJ'T—in the next st. In the 
Mbh,, it is stated that the wealth brought by Nakula was so 
great that even ten thousand camels could carry it with 
difficulty.~:p^;>n^f I 

II Mbh. Sabha. 32. 18. 

144. golden-peaked 

mountain^, one of the ( i. e. mountain ranges dividing 

the world into nine It is supposed to be situated 

between the Meru and the Himalaya, with which it forms the 
boundaries of the Kalidasa speaks of it as 

Sak, 7. %JTnr?r. ’^—oh'- 

145. qualifies ?fg:. ‘lik® 

the digit of the moon iu the eastern sky/ t. «. the crescent 



moon of tlie bright fortnight. fT^F, and qualify 

both and r^g:. 

140. —^the office of the Jit'ahma, ' one of 

the four principal employed at a sacrifice. The four 

officiating priests among whom the whole sacrificial cere¬ 
monial was divided are:—(1) (2) (3) 

and (4) 51^^. These, wiili their 12 assistants, were called 
afFIfq^T^s. (1) The duty of the was to recite loudly and 
distinctly certain hymns of the lilg-vbda in praise of 
the deities to whom any particular act of the sacrifices 

was addressed. lie had to be so thoroughly versed in 

the Rlyveda as to be able to repeat readily whatever hymn 
was enjoined at any part of the sacrifice. (2) To the 

was entrusted all the manual labour of the sacrifice. 

He had to measure the sacrificial ground ), to build 

the altar ('^^7 )? to prepare the sacrificial vessels and imple¬ 
ments, to fetch wood and water^ to light the fire, to bring and 
immolate the animal, to press the Soma, and to throw oblation® 
into the fire/' While performing these duties, he had to 
mutter the mantras of the Yajurveda, (3) The ( ur 

) had to chant the hymns of the Sama-veda in a loud and 
melodious voice. (4) The was the general controller of 
the sacrificial performance. In a sitting posture he had to 
watch carefully the other three classes of priests and to correct 
any mistake they might eommit and to advise them on doubt¬ 
ful points. Ho was, tlierefore, supposed to know thoroughly 
the whole ceremonial as well as the four Vedas. 

147. ( Sacrifice ) + 

the denominative term.)+ 3', according to ^ ’-Pa;/. 

III. 2.170. a celebrated sage, to whom is attri¬ 

buted the White Yajurveda, the S'dlpatha Brrimaim, the Brihad. 
Aranyaka, and the code of laws, called the Yajnavalkya- 
smriti. The Mbh. makes him present at the Ibijasuya sacrifice 
of Yudhishthira, but according to the B'utapatha BrahmaiJa 
ho flourished at the court of Janaka, King of Yideha and father 
of Sita. described in the Jlbh. as an 3F|%F^- 

^PT^T'—^irrrR Jir^m note to the preceding st. 

a sago who is said to have been appointed in ancient days to 
collect tho hymns of the Rigveda. He arranged it in two 
parts and must have been a coadjutor of Veda-Yyasa. ^'r^r^Tr:- 
( 51% )—ft subordinate sacrificial priestsr 

seven in number* 



rTr?:^(T:—^ the hoofs of whose horses had pawed ( scraped ) 
the whole ground' (on his way ) to Indraprastha. g'ft:? 
‘ horse \ ‘ 

150. ^c2f%;^TI"jrRr^'r etc.—‘though accompanied by an 
army of niimorous elephants, he could not be distinguished 
(in the crowd)'. So vast was the crowd of the kings and their 
armies assembled in the sacrilleial yard that Duryodhana^ 
with his largo army of elephants, was lost in it. 

151. ‘the hori/oiv. rc^frqr^q'q'ror^r:; 

‘ carrying presents of jewels in their hands. 

152. ITnjrr^iT^ etc. ^ttcTT: ^[cqr: 

‘ as it wore, making the whole world full of kings, by assem¬ 
bling together'. 

153. tstc. ‘ as it were, Agni’s hair stand¬ 
ing erect {lit. shoots of joy ) through gratification at the 
sacrifice'. 5^ from 4 P., to bristle; to stand erect ( as the 
hair of the body ). 

155. h 

^I»rT**-^Trf^=d‘ —‘ wiioso turbans were ( seemed 

to bo) set dancing by the ends of the ch(nrries\ ®tc, 

fKP rw: arg’fmr* ‘On their bosoms shone 

(pearl) necklaces, as if they wore so many loud laughters of 
Royal Fortune’. According to the convention of Sanskrit 
poets the colour of laughter is white. Cf. 

^S?ra:—3Tf«^rm 3Tf, ‘ loud’—‘ 3T?Rrra^’?^ml'-->adc- 

va/iosa. 

156. ^^^Hf^qrfrgrsT—‘Superintendent over (the depart¬ 
ment of) food and articles of enjoyment.’ 

157. ^rTr^fTTfr^rm—l^fTFR 3I5>ffrT% ^ Fm^rTTl% <TT> 

< in looking after was done and what was left undone’. 

i. e. ^5=?irf’5t^ in receiving tribute from the kings.— 

Sahha. 35. 0. 

158. —‘enjoyed themselves there, as if all 

things were their own (as if they were the lords of the sacrifice)* 

Cf. 5r?iir«T: i srsfSrH ^rirr^Tfir: ?w»nr^ 

11— Mbh. Salha, 35. 8, 

159-62, ‘ Briihmanas (ira?f«R^ is 

a misprint in the text) ‘the glory of joy.’ STTpTTfR^,— 



1 3TI4“^relating to the in¬ 

auguration of the king’, L e. all the rfujuisitics required for 
the eeremony of coronotion ( lit. sprinkling with sacred water) 
H?fTlff—3T-fTirfrr‘the inner enclosure of the sacrificial 
ground, where the altar stands/ 

' rosoinbling the Brahma-loka/ which is 
inhabited by the most distinguished sages. —‘bound- 

loss; vast.' Narada seeing that vast assemlilage 

of kings perceived with his divine vision that they were but 
^jolestials born on the earth in portions for fulfilling divine 
purpose, and that Krishna was but XarAyana become incarnate 
for exterminating the Kshatriya race and thus relieving the 
earth of its burden. Sec Mhh. Sahhd, 30. 11-20. 

Rr3I'Trc?-^>T:—JTrii =grr'Trf%rrr?9r, ‘ami when the time 
had come for olfering worship to those who were worthy of 
3T^:’ ST^TTf^wr^—31^*^ ^f^cTf fT^T 3T?^. or sf-cq- is 
a respectful offering to a god or a venerable person. The chief 
ingredients of this offering are—^ 

I aTSt'TfW: ll, but it often con- 

sists of water alone given in a droUa. 

164. —‘of respectful presentation of the 

is derived from with the affix ^ according to 

^— Pall. V. 4. 2o. See note to preceding st. — snhj. 

i^rrSF^f otc, ‘ For that sacrifice is the best in 
which the worthy are honouredb 

165. a friend. —preceptor. An sn^isr is 

thus described—I 

2. 140. ^g^:—^ a relative. ' 
The Mhh, has the word which is interpreted by N%J, as 

fT«rr W—Sahhd, 36. 23. 

167. epithet of Vishnu and Krishna. 
f^Tr^imf ( of the senses ) f 

168. qualifies 

^ cTft*T^ clever in lighting up tho globe of 

the world.’ Jha, 

170-73. a cR'f’frq^FT (»• ^our stanzas forming one gram¬ 
matical Benteiioe. ). JT^T: W- qf fcTSf ^ 

>PR, < by tho smoke of the fire in the form of his rising 
anger/ cJW: 
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^ white teeth, visible 

on account of the rflight, forced smile. - ^TTcrfR ?T?jr^'?TH’ etc. 
The rays issuing from the white teeth of S'is^upala are fancied 
to be so many fans with which ho, as it were^ fanned himself, 
as if he were oppressed by the heat of his wrath. 

^f?ff-^PTr otc.—cv; ...HTO ^r«50Tr ^??i%qr^R^TT- 

n-Adi-parva, st. 1045. otc, ^addressed 

in a voico as deep and resounding as the roaring of clouds.’ 

", STT^^r^: ctr;. 

, liere means ^ loud sound. ’ 

174. 3Tf%%WR, want of discrimination; 

thoughtlessness.’ sTF^Rf apposition with ^?:JTr=5^ understood. 

^ though calculated to excite nothing but 

laughter. ’ 

175. arfr —‘ ! that men should be guided 

by ( lit. abide by the words of ) those whoso thoughts 
always run wild !’ R5Tf--^41 •* 

• whose minds are unfettered. ’ fTR^TF otc, 'what blessed 

person indeed, has cut a tongue' that talks wildl}^ ‘r’ /. e. no¬ 
body is so bold and wise as to cut off the tongue of another 
speaking wildly. 

170-77. A ^Tff. Construe: 

Jirq 3 t| 5rfim (cTFf) 

( 3TT% )? ( STl^cT )? f^^V (^TR), ^ §^14: 

); 3T^ ’ 

178. —‘ who have foiled the aims of their 

enemies by their pillar-liko arms. ’ 3T^^5:g*qT q'RTJ * 

account of entertaining a wrong opinion about the Pandavas 

^ delusion; labouring under a w'rong impression ^ 
—* silenced 

179. Construe: m 3 T^f4ff ciq 

^T5:^er (rri'% ) cTri; ^ L e. ^ If it is either ignor¬ 

ance or pride that leads one to mistake the improper for the 
proper, then such a mistake is not looked upon as imbecility In 
the parlance of heroes Sle'upala here tries to defend the 
submissive attitude of the kings to the Pandavas. He says 
that it is not through weakness that the kings have put up 
with the indignity to which they are subjected, but it is only 
through‘their ignorance as to the real nature of the Pandavas, 
and therefore, he says these kings cannot be lowered in the 
^estimation of the brave. 
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180. etc., « who will wipe away this disgrace 

common to as all V 

ISl- ». of Yudliishthira. 

JT^t: 3TT^R: 1*^ ^tT^R: (appearance ) 
cfri; ? *. as white as the moon and as white and de^ 
licate as the Knnda ^lower^ thunder-bolt', 

^is crushed 

183. ^r—^or sons of god ' as they pose to be. 

This is ironical. « seen in their true colours'. 

186. 3TR’n% iTR~etc. construe: ft 

fR) ^R, ^Forsooth, I know that you know 
Krishna in his real nature ( t. e. who Krishna really is ).' 

'delusion*, infatuation', ^r^— 

( + ), ‘ malice- hatred'. 

190. —an epithet of Vishnu ( and Krishna ). 
iT^ ifrR^^^r^etc.,' Then let him himself tell us who is supe¬ 
rior to Krishna ’. 

191. to: ntJig 

^‘(1%^:—‘ clever in bringing ( lit. placing ) pallor to the cheeks 
of the wives of (the demon) Madhu.' The pallor on the 
cheeks of Madhu's wives, was, of course, due to grief at their 
husband's death at the hands of Krishna, gfft etc. 

‘ Who (but he) took away the collyrium ( from the eyes ) of the 
wives of Asuras-the collyrium which had ( as it were ) been 
stolen from his own complexion ?' i. e. It was Krishna who 
killed the A suras, whose wives being thus widowed, ceased to 
paint their eyes with collyrium. The collyrium 

being dark and glossy is fancied to have stolen the dark, 
bright complexion of Krishna. 

102 , Construe; ^ROTir^lf g5^n%fr^^f 

^who took away, by his disc, the 
jealousy felt by the deer-eyed wives of the thousand-armed 
Bfina at his giving the same kind of embrace to all ?' The 
The idea in the st. is that Krishna cut off by his disc the 
thousand arms of the Asura Bdna, thus removing the cause of 
the jealousy among his wives. B4na, possessed as he was of 
thousand arms before his fight with Krishna, could embrace 
each of his wives with all his thousand arms. This, however, 
excited jealousy among them, for each wanted Bana to show 
special love towards herself by embracing her alone with all 
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liis thousand arms, and leave others content with an embrace 
with only a few of them. 

The reference in the st. is to Balia’s famous fight with 
Krishna^ in which the former was worsted, assisted though 
he was by S'iva himself. Bana, son of Bali, was the King ol 
the Daityas. He had a thousand arms and stood high in 
favour with S'iva, whose devotee he was. His daughter UshSf 
having once seen Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna, in a 
dream, fell violently in love with him, and had him conveyed 
to her apartments by magic art. All the attemjits of B^na, 
on the discovery of the secret, to seize the person of Ani¬ 
ruddha failed, and at last, unable to overcome the young hero 
in regular fight, secured him by means of magic art. Krishna? 
having learnt of this from Nlirada, went with Balarama and 
Pradyumna to rescue him. A terrific battle took place between 
him and Bana. Siva himself with his son Skanda fought on 
the side of Bana. But Krishna overcame Siva, wounded 
Skanda, and cut off all the arms of Bitna with his discus. At 
last, as he was about to launch his discus to strike off 
Sana’s head, Siva humbly approached and requested him to 
spare the life of his devotee. Krishna granted the request 
and then returned to Dwark^. Bana soon after regained only 
two of his arms by propitating Siva. Bee Vish. P. V, 32-33. 
and //». Chap. 43. 

196. etc., ‘as it were casting for a 
moment, a circle ( of light) about him, by the refulgence of 
his tremulous ear-rings’. The quick movements of his bril¬ 
liant ear-rings as ho turned round his head, as it were formed, 
for a moment; a halo of light round his face, 

197. in apposition with —to be con¬ 
strued with —‘Row possibly can he be taken notice 

of?’ iT'T^Tr, ‘ consideration; account’. awaken¬ 

ed’ to a sense of what is right; are brought to your senses’. 

198. ^TrtTfr^^qTFcF^r^ qualifies ‘ we, who know 

the valour of Krishna’, The word is used ironically. 

‘ mislead ; delude’. 

199. —‘distinguished by his valour’, qr^:, (his) 
master,’ who had supported him. Cf, 

\ ^ Sabha, 41. 11. 

Sls'upala means to say that the slaughter cf Kansa was not 
only far from being a brave deed, but on the contrary, a 



heinous crime^ inasmuch as Kanaa was Krishiia^s master who 
had fed and supported him. a female demon. She 

attempted to kill the infant Krishna by suckling him, but was 
herself sucked to death by the child, etc, Sls'upala 

means to say that Bhishma is only playing the part of a bard^ 
inasmuch as he sings the praises of Krishna, without caring 
to see whether his praises are true to facts or not. 

200 . —‘has been made (i. c. represented as) 

a virtuous person,^ a. e, all merits have been ascribed to him, 
etc., ‘ Generally, people arc carried away 
(inhuencod) by mere strikingness of speech/ i. e. what general¬ 
ly influences men in forming their opinion about others is the 
striking and catching phrases in which clever persons praise 
them, and not their own intimate knowledge of their real 
character. 8'is'updla means to say that Krishna is looked 
upon as a brave and virtuous man, simply because he is glori¬ 
fied in high-sounding and striking phrases by clever persons 
like Bhishma, and not because he is really so. 

202 . —* always talking of morality.^ 
‘hypocritical ( lit. false) in his conduct.^ 

^ having committed their eggs to his care/ believing him to 
be a pious and virtuous swan. — Gen, loosely used for the 

Loc, cTR^^. Verbs which imply imparting or entrusting govern 
the Locative of that which is imparted or entrusted. 

203. ^feigning to be indifferent to evory- 

thing/ ‘ who had put on the appearance of one free from all 
desires.^ /if. ‘having the 

mouth of a friend’, i, e. < talking sweetly like a friend, ^ 
though in reality a foe. 

204. ‘most sinful as it involves the 
extinction of the family. ' See MbL Sabha. 41. 24-29. 

—ft hypocritical vow} a vow adopted from cunning 
motives'. 

205. ©to. The sentence is very compressed. 
It means,—‘this is just like a carrier of a load of sugarcanes who 
only bears it on his back, but is not able to chew it and taste 
its juice. The meaning of the st. is—You only talk about 
everything, without knowing or realising what your words 
mean, for what you talk you are not able to carry out in 
practice, on account of your innate evil nature. You are, 



therefore, like the cooly who only carries on his back a load 
of sugarcanes but can never suck its juice. 

20G. or the cock-tailed shrike—a bird that 

builds its nest in the ground. Its cry resembles the wordsr 
Thus though the bird seems to advise people 
‘ ^Ff^ ^ ^ wot do be reckless^, still itself is so rash 

by nature as to snatch away flesh even from the jaws of the lion. 
S'is'upala moans to say that Bhlshma is like the bird, 

inasmuch ho is not able to counteract his own evil nature^, 
whatever professions of morality he may make in his speech. 
Cf. ^ JTi’iTr ’nr»i4 jn«jf(T i srarB ^wir- 

II— ^1/w.-S'fliAa. 41.18.—•* ^[4? li^r *ir 

JTT^r»Tr?%' ^rif^HmsiTf^ici 
«P?rTcT fi«Tr ST -Vi/. 

207. 'are spoken of ^ ^ of crooked 

wajs^; ‘wicked in character. ^ wgtTT ^r^FW otc,—‘Don’t 
you see that, when you praise others, you are only damning 
them V (Hi. don’t you see that your praises of others bear a 
fruit that is (something) like censure? ) S'is'upala means that 
in praising such vile persons as Krishna, Bhlshma is only 
damning them, for his praises would all the more lower such 
persons in the eyes of the world. 

208. eff^ f% ^ ‘ alone suflicient to 

silence your praises of Krishna ?’ 

210. ^ three linos of wrinklas on the fore* 

head ’ ( Hi, * three-pointed frown ). iTrTr^riT: etc., <a3 it 

were, the three lines of the smoke ( lit. threefold line of smoke) 
of the fire of valour risen beforehand (i. c, before the fire has 
actually blazed up ).’ 

211 . qualifies , lit. of 

which the (lower ) lit was bitten^ i. e, biting his lip. 

(teeth) ff?r sages fearing 

that a great cataclysm was near, said, ‘ May it be well with 
the universe !’ 

212. fw^^rr; » woun from the Dtiside- 

rative base of to kill \ firR:iTrC^^, qualifies 

213. ‘ loudly (sound) ?T«1T. 

etc. < Let him be (i. «. fall like ) a moth to (into ) the 

fire of my wrath’. 

214. 'the lion of DurgS (P4rvati)V 
Durga rode on a lion when she fought with the demon Bakta- 

-»5Jn «r-*^r4> < A lAr^kal 
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215. ^'nn%?r, ‘ as it were, bathing him 

( f\ «. cooling his wrath ) in the streams of the lustre of his 
6mile^ causal of 

216. — ^oc, loosely put for the Dat. 2i{^, The 
root ^ governs the Dative of the person against whom the 
feeling of anger is dirocted.--<g^<jip-f:^t^?TT?;rf;Tt 

— Pan, I. 4. 37. *a disgrace to ( the royal line of ) 

the Ohedis.^ qualifies ^ % qr^ 

^ dreadful with his tusks in the form of the points 
of the discus’. The sharp points of the discus are, so to say, 
the tusks of Death in the form of Krishna. —Krishna. 

On see note to st. 42 above. 

217. According to Vish. P., the name of S'is'u- 

pala’s mother was Krishna was thus cousin 

of S'is'upAla. 

218. g’ifrTf^r^r^rnr^r^j—The parents of S'is'upala, 
being struck with terror at the fearful phenomenon, resolved 
to cast liim out, when a voice from the sky warned them not to 
<lo so, as his time had not come. See ^fhh, Sahha. 43. 2-5. 

219. etc. * He, on whoso lap his extra (or super* 
fiiioiis) members (i. e, one eye and two arms) would drop down 
( or disappear ), will bo his slayer^ According to the Mbh.^ 
this was the answer given by the voice from the sky to the 
question of his mother as to who would bo slayer of her son. 
Bee Afhh, Sabha, 43. 6-8. 

221. being alarmed (andgrieved) to see 

it’. ^ Grivo me a promise of safety^ i. e. that 

my son shall have no fear from you. Acjordiug to the Jfhh»f 
S&tvati begged of Krishna a boon that he should pardon, for 
her sake, the offences committed by Sxs'updla. %3J^IcT^^r- 

Sabha. 43. 23. 

225. ^ G)r I think that you have 

been thus mocked by the P&ndavas (purposely) in order to 
make you an object of ridicu]e\ cT9T^ ^This adora¬ 
tion paid to you is like a garland put round the neck of a 
crow merely for fun.’ The idea is this—just as a garland 
may be put round the neck of a crow merely for fun, so you 
have been offered worship by the Pandavas only for the 
purpose of exciting laughter at your expense. 
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227. 'calm; not getting excited/ 

etc., ' as if putting in his mouth the Panchajanya by (i. e. 
in the form of) the lustre of his playful smile’. The lustre of 
the sweet smile of Krishna is fancied to have appeared like 
his white conch Panchajanya put in his mouth. — 

Krishna’s conch formed from the 
shell of the sea»demon Panchajana. Panchajana once seized 
the son of Bandlpani under whom Krishna had learnt the 
science of arms. Krishna rescued the boy, killed the demon, 
and afterwards used the conch-shell for a horn. 

228. etc., ^ fortunately the measure of 
his offences has become full in the presence of all kings.’ 

‘The number of offences’ viz. hundred, which 
Krishna had promised S'is'upala’s mother to pardon. 3TW—to 
be construed with RcPT^iT'TJrr. etc., ^ who is able to 

convince people severally?’ Krishna means that it was for¬ 
tunate that ail kings were there to witness the last offence 
given to him by S'is'upala, for otherwise it would have been 
difficult for him to convince them of the fact that he 
had killed Sls'upitla only after the number of his offences had 
become full. 

229. —»• when Krishna had 

marched against the city for punishing its king, the demon 
Naraka—See note to st, 42 above, ^r^^^-Dwataka. See note 
to st. 1289 to A di-parva oaay be taken to 

qualify both and (1) qualifying 

*' white with its pillars of crystal’; (2) qualifying 
JJWf, ‘ white like pillars of crystal. ’ 
etc.—In burning down Dwaraka S'is'up^a as it were 
burnt down his own fame, i e, the burning down of Dwdraka in 
the absence of its king was a permanent stain on the character 
of Sls'upila. 

230. —The 3T«a[R^ sacrifice was performed 
in Vedic times by kings desirous of progeny, but subsequently^ 
as in the time of the Mah&bharata, the sacrifice obtained a 
political significance. Its performance by a king implied that 
the king was a conqueror and king of kings. A horse was 
consecrated by the performance of certain ceremonies and then 
let loose to wander over the earth for one year. It Was 
followed with an army by the king or his representative, 
and when it entered a foreign territory, its ruler was bound 
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^either to submit or to fight. If the prince following the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission 
of all the countries through which it passed, he returned in 
triumph with the vanquished kings in hie train. On the return 
of the horso; the rites were performed amidst great festivities, 
(is killed) sTaT. 

231. ’fiJT ^ fT?I f3(t ^ >TltT?ga, 

aigfr ‘ with nectar trickling down immediately on 

its being drunk.' See note to Adiparva-st. 106. 
eorresponds to the pearl-necklace being 

compared to the line of the white drops of nectar trickling 
from the neck of Rahu. 

232. f^rvT^. The king falling down from his 
golden seat is compared to a peak of the (, olden Meru detached 
from it and falling down on the ground. 

233. qualifies 

^ surpassing the effulgence of the sun 

and ^ire^ 

234. trembled; shook’. ?fr*> 'it rained 

though the sky was cloudless,’ Cf» 3R^ ^r: qqR 

I lic6i?r ^ Sahha. 45. 

^9. srrqjni b \% 

235. ^ A dead silence fell over the as¬ 
sembly’. ®tc., ^bearing resemblance to the 

milk-ocean, silent at the close of the churning’. The whole 
assembly was noisy when high words were passing between 
Krishna and S'is'upala. But the moment they saw the strange 
phenomena that occured on S'is'upala’s death, they were struck 
dumb with wonder and awe. 

—236. —the ablution ceremony 

performed by the sacrificer at the end of a Soma sacrifice. 
'The ablution is the first bath that the sacrifice and his 

wife can enjoy from the time of the for from the time the 
sacrificer is initiated to the time when the sacrifice is over, he 
-can neither bathe nor change his-clothes, whatever may be the 
period of the sacrifice. 

238-40. jr»rT*rrf^4ir?T«T:— Jmi% suf^r: ^ ?T«n- 

Jgjn:, ‘bowing down their heads in saluting him’. 

Krishna. MtP: etc,, construe: ^>nTffB B: 

< who was with great difficulty dismissed by them, un« 
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satisfied as they were with the nectar of his company/ •*. the 
Pandavas most unwillingly gave him leave to go, as they had 
not had enough of the nectar of his company. 

241. etc.—ff* 'Verily, 
one’s prosperity appears to advantage, when it is enjoyed by 
one’s kinsmen.’ 

242. 'containing many wonders’. Wf:, 

<internally; in his mind’. 'inflated with the 

poison of hatred’. intensely tormented as if 

he were boiled (like a drug) in a closed vessel,’ 5 ?trr^ here is 
used adverhally. Properly is a particular method of 

preparing drugs, in which the various ingredients are put in 
a vessel covered with a plaster of clay or wrapped up in the 
leaves.of some tree which are then covered up with a plaster 
of clay, and the whole is then roasted in lire. Just as, in the 

the heat to which the ingredients are subjected is hidden 
and not manifest to the eyes of the people, but is all the more 
intense for this^ so was Duryodana’s bitter hatred, suppressed 
as it was, was playing havoc in his heart. 

244, —see note to st. 30 above. 

—a misprint in the text ) having lattice- 
windows of heated (i. c. pure) gold.’ a lattice- 

window, 

^45. 

'the moonstone rampart of which ( as it were) gave 
rise to moonlight, ’ The spreading light of the moonstones of 
which the walls were built is fancied to have been moonlight 
bathing the palace, etc., ‘coming to a pavement 

of crystal, he mistook it for water, and turned back.’ 

246. ^ drawing up his garments.’ 

‘mistaking it for crystal (pavement).’ ' with 

all his clothes on,’ 

247. etc, ‘thought a (closed) door to be 

open,’ 'on account of the perfect transparency (of 

the crystals of which the palace was built. Cf, 5 

Sabhd, 47. 11 , —‘deceived.’ 

248. —‘as it were, had Dantapatras 
on their cheeks, by (reason of) the lustre of their smile.’ 

an ear-ornament white in colour, (probably made of 
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ivory). The lustre of the smile is fancied to have spread 
from the lips to the cheeks and to have formed as it were 
Dantapatras in the ears of the ladies, as well as of Bhima and 
his brothers. 

249 ^concealed his feeling ( of anger ).’ qr?^?- 

^ pretending to look aside^, as if nothing had 

happened. 

250-51. Baatindpiira. ‘possessed by 

an evil spirit\ —^mute on account of brooding\ 

%% firr vrif^fr cT? feeling the burden, *. e. 
so weak as not to be able to bear the slightest weight. 

254. 3Tqrr^^—‘declining, reduced in glory.^ 

jealous; unforgiving’, from—igq- 4 and 10 U. M;o forgive; 
to endure’. CJ\ with this st.—if 

II— Sahha. 47. 32. 

' refused admittance, ’ of course, for a short time, 
on account of their overwhelming number. R^ 

etc, ‘to me, who have been (thus) humiliated, death would 
be a groat festival (i, e. death would bo most welcome to 
mei, now that I have lost my position of dignity.) — 

‘ whose honour has faded /. e, who 

is humiliated, 

256. —‘paraphernalia’of royalty, such as ^sr, 
etc.—?T%, external appendage, 

5Tri^—^tc., Bt is not possible to measure the great festivities 
even by my desire’, i, e, such festivities as I witnessed at 
Indraprastha would not be conceived by mo in my wildest 
dreams. 

257. erfr : etc. arff ^er qi4^ir^r ^ 

‘ Oh ! none seemed to have life in them on account 
of the dread of the Pandavas !’ i. e. all were so terror-struck 
that they appeared to have been deprived of all animation. 

258. 3Tq’5'Ttr ^ ridicule.’ qfRq—‘ of the enemy,’ 

i. e. of Yudhishthira. to st. 587 of 

A di-par va. qr %%, <>bj. and 

260. I. e. H ' nor have the pro¬ 

vinces lying adjacent to our territory been closed np by them 
(to yon ) ar^far: ( ffl’:), ‘ province, next 

adjacent to one’s territory.’ C/. si^sar 

5 T 5 nr: 13 igji|- agHi-A'am. N. 12. I8.— 
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-‘S'ankararya on the s'loka. * wide.' fern, of 

^ wide, spacious’, from vca ^ to spread 

2C)1. Tr^rfrT^TR;, ‘unless you conq^uor the 

Palidavas.’ ff ff etc.—%;3TtT% 5^: 

‘Indeed, those possessed of heroic lustre never shine before 
others who are possessed of the same heroic lustre.’ S'akuni 
means to say that as long as the Pandavas are there, possessed 
of heroic lustre as they are, it is impossible for Dnryodhana to 
over.shadow them. ‘ one possessed of heroic lustre.’ 

^y. ^ II- I- [Por^^iSfH; in 

the sense of ‘ martial or heroic lustre,’ Cf. 

15; ITR-T 

Uttar, 5 . 7 . ] 

2G3. ‘sure; certain (lit, ‘free from harm or 

failure’ ). ‘free from risk or danger’—f^iTrlT: 

—‘expert in the game of dice’. 

2C4. arrgH:, ‘challenged’ (to play at dice). ^ 

‘will not decline (to play ),’ (lit, ‘ will not turn away. ’ ) 

2GG. ^ and ^ —in apposition 

with ^- 3 : qq i:§r[iTf5t:; a ‘crest-jewel 

in the form of a kinsman. ’ What Duryodhana means is—just 
as a crest-jewel saves one in adversity and serves as an ornament 
in prosperity, so are you, my kinsman, a saviour in my present 
adverse circumstances-you who were my pride ( lit, an orna' 
ment ) in my good days. ‘ Need this be said *?’ 

270. qualifies : 5 W, ‘ happy 

on account of ( or fortunate in having at his command ) all 
sorts of enjoyments ’. 

271. () sfTrT^^fnr^ir fq®?—‘ Your fame has put forth 
sprouts (i. e, is beginning to spread) in all the quarters’. 

—‘Your prosperity has blossomed forth in the 
houses of your friend’, k e, your prosperity has made your 
friends happy and prosperous. Ht- ‘iu bloom; bearing 

flowers’, I- e. figuratively^ ‘which is fully manifested.’ ^ 
|R:go %5 etc , ‘ And your valour has borne fruit on the heads 
of your enemies’, *. e. Tour valour has been successful in¬ 
asmuch you have slain many enemies in battle. 

276. ‘who is being inwardly 

consumed on account of his powerlessness ’ (to overthrow a^ 
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prosperous foe ). ^^ 5 —to be construed with 

1 . 6, bows down to (submits to ) his enemies. 

277. ^ restrained by time and place/' 

*. €, one who is not able to rise above the times and circums¬ 
tances in which he is placed. ^ humiliation. ’ 

etc. ‘ His proper ornament, I think, would 
be long flowing hair and a girdle.^ i. c. such a person had 
better wear long, flowing hair as well as a girdle like a woman. 
A mass of flowing hair and a girdle are looked upon as 
ornaments peculiar to women. 

278. Construo: jjqipy, tTq-| 3 tR 

^rfSTTTT^esr?.—' in receiving the 
presents of jewels.^ ^i^TrPT etc. ^Even I, worthy of 

honour as I am from all kings, acted as a treasurer. ’ 
Duryodhana, it will be remembered, was appointed to receive 
tribute brought by the kings.-^T^^j ^ 

st. 157. past pass p. of the 

nominal verb from 

280. * feigned (insincere) respect.^ f 
H'R, ‘ bears the unbearable burden ( of the insincere respect y 
like an ass. 

281. (qualifies *'( which is but) a symbol of 
my wretched state ^ 

282. gfr| HJTHWrr etc.—C/. etc. St. 256 

above, and see note thereto, 

283. construe with 

etc, * there shone, as it were, beds of lotuses by ( reason of ) 
the clusters of joined hands.^ The joined hands of the vast 
number of kings in the assembly looked, as it were, to bo beds 
of lotuses blooming all around the king. 

284. ‘iii the pressing crowds of the kings’. 
80 vast was the concourse of the kings present at the sacri¬ 
fice that the whole horizon seemed to be completely filled with 
their Chotvries, the whole earth with their horses and elephants, 
and the whole sky with their umbrellas. 

285. aT?ys\?r?fi:srt?rr oto.-Cf. crnr?T- 

255. and see note thereto, ' remained 

Waiting rustic tax-payers ’. 

286. Construe: f??tT: ^«PI3i6- 

pfl^err: (v) <r€rf«?rT?rlpyr:, ‘in which all the 
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great mountains had been collected together\ The huge piles 
of riches brought from all quarters of the globe are fancied 
to be so many great mountains collected together, and the 
.quarters themselves, to be formed into one mass. 

587. vfnt etc. ( is a misprint in the 

text), Oonstrue: ( ^1%) ' 

each lac of Bnihmanas had partaken of all sorts of food^, t. 
when ( full ) one lac of Brahmanas had been fed. 

^ The fact was notified by the blowing of conches.^ 
The sound of the conches each time proclaimed that one lae of 
Brahmanas had been fed. Of. qifr 5 mPIT I 

Sfgf: jiwpi 

WcT I aTWT <T^r II— Sahha. 48. 

31-32. ^r^r, 'an indicatory mark; a sign by which anything 

is made known or suggested.’ Rt«T ^WF^STni— 

289. ‘ at the time of the coronation.’ 
qjajTif: —sir*TJT here seems to be used in the sense of 

{. e. Chowri. —See note st. 1067 of the Adi-parva. 

290. rtf*. «• l%tr. ^,‘ftiT off from’ t. e. beyond the 

reach of. —‘of Kubera’. srqfJi 

is irregularly changed to according to fan. IV, 1, 

112 . i'^?(r^was according to the JI/6L a reproduction of 
•half Pulastya, one of the Prajapatis. By a Brahmani wife 
he had a son, Kubera, and by a Rdkshasi he had throe sons, 
viz. Ravana, Kumbhakarria, and Bibhishana. 

291. ‘ like an ignorant person; like a boor.’ 

292. ^ ^‘rgR’; stands for the whole clause, ■srgm etc. 

fConstrue; ?lii; flf 

iTW- f'? qualifies ‘is fixed or 

planted.’ ‘like an iron dart’. For a comparison 

of (grief ) to (dart) planted in the heart,—Cy. 

!TO?r far 8. 93, 

ri^f fft^l ft? H ^l^—Ultar. 3. 35. 

‘with a contraction of 

the eye’; ‘ i. e winking in ridicule. 

293. ^rg^rf^:,—‘resorting to S'akuni ( for aid); 
with the aid of S akuni.’ 

294. ^r.S5T g sjrfrfrnm: ' what a groat calamity is 
-threatening ( to befall) you !’ 
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21)5. ^ having the prowess of your own 

arms at your command^ i‘. e. relying on your own prowess. 

297. Construe: (^f^) 

(3Tr%), (^rf )^: STf^^f qjt ‘ If the 

efforts which are made by the covetous to appropriate the 
'Wealth of others were directed to the protection of their own 
( riches ), then who would be in misery Cf, sTSiTNTt- 

54. 7. i- e, 

298. ^ would not abandon his obsti¬ 
nate resolve of gambling. ’ fSr^^T- persistence^ resolve. 

300. ^Tr^^siffT^rr etc., * Really, man is always sealed 
(as it were) by Fate/ i. e. man’s mind must always be 
under the controlling influence of Destiny. Cf. If" 

I 

Sahha. 58. 18. 3TrF^%2rnn'; »• even DhritarA,shtra, wise 
though he was. —^complied with the desire 

( of his son)/ consented to carry out the desire of his son. 

303. qualifies —‘happy on account 

of the enjoyment of pleasures all friendliness or love/ or 
^ happy in the enjoyment of friendship.^ 

304. —‘Which is but a morbid desire for 
discord/ i. e. which leads to nothing but (luarrels. Cf. 

W—Mhh. Sahha. 51. 3 

properly means the longing of a pregnant woman, but here 
it is used in the general sense of Mesire, longing’, especially 
a morbid desire. 

’*507. friendly gambling match, ^ 

etc. ^ A meeting of friends and relatives I consider to be the 
very essence of all prosperity. ^ 

308. .* gamesters; gamblers ‘ W 

5grTfF^JTr: — 

310. ^ base games to rs,^ I, e. those who employ 

mean tricks in the game. , from %;, to gamble ’— 

cF^r* ^ vow of my sacrifice/ i. c. as a 
sacrificer in the Rdjas^ya sacrifice, I cannot but accept the 
challenge. 

312. %# ^ who, indeed, can transgress 

( the decrees of ) fate, which always does what it wills ‘? ^ 

B. M. N. 23 
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313. the clouds of dust raised^ by the 

arrays of elephants and troops of horses. ^ an 

untimely night/ owing to the darkening of the sky by the 
clouds of dust. 

SI4. 'with his personal energy set off (by). ^ 

here means ' personal energy ’—the one of 

the three ^f^as or powers which a ruler must possess.— 
The other two are ( 1) 5r g ^r % or 

‘ the majesty or pre-eminent position of the king 
himself, by virtue of a full treasury and efficient government 
(); and (2) ^ the power of good counsel 

( i. e, having an able minister ). 

317. —to be construed both with and 

8'achi, wife of Indra. She was 
the daughter of a demon called who was killed by 

Indra when he wished to curse the deity for having ravished 
his daughter, qualifies 

320. cTi^^Tt—• 

‘Furnished with seats of goL(i\ attached to, 

*• dayadratha, brother-in-law of Duryodhana. 
ffilled 'with\ 

321. qualifies ‘which is, as it 

were, the stage-manager of the drama of friendly love^ i. e, 
which rouses into play and exhibits the friendly affections of 
those playing the game. See note to ^TIT* 

in Adi-parva, st. 676. eto, ' as it were, 

laughing at the glory of the peaks of Kailasa by the effulgence 
of his teeth\ So great was the lustre of Yudhishthira’s teeth 
that it seemed to surpass in whiteness and brilliance even the 
peaks of the crystal mountain, Kailasa, lit- the 

mountain of S'iva, i, e, Kailasa. 

322. ‘ 0 prince of Gandhdra’, i, e. 8'akuni. 
oto. 'What delusion is this into which you 

0 rogue, have thrown the mind ( of Duryodhana ) ! ^ (lit. what 
infatuation is this, O rogue, which you have put into the heart 
of D. !’ ) p. p. of with ^ and if, ' to bestow or 

confer upon; to direct’. ©to,, in apposition with 

RT?:, fresh rain-cloud to (i, e, obscuring ) the digit of the 
crescent ( lit, young) moon in the form of Boyal Fortune’,— 

>r*r (srra«rr^ 
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Tho idea 

contained in the epithet is this: just as a rain-cloud shrouds 
in no time the digit of tho crescent moon, so will, says 
Yudhishthira, the foolish desire of Duryodhana for deceitful 
gambling obscure his royal glory. 

323. in apposition with ^ understood,— 

ftnr: ‘which is (as it were) consumption to Royal 

Fortune,’ i. e, which leads to the gradual disappearance 
and ruin of fortune. —in apposition with 

^ understood, tr^ ^s[T:^9fr 

* which is (as it were ) Rahu to the moon in the form of 
renown.^ 

aFT ^ into the mouth of the conflagration burning 
the mango-trees in the form of enjoyments,’ i, e, depriving 
a person of his whole fortune^ destroys all his happiness and 
enjoyment, just as a conflagration by consuming the whole 
forest, reduces to ashes the mango-trees which were a source 
of delight to travellers. etc.^ flnto the abyss, in the 

form of dice, of the boundless ocean of calamities.’ 

3T^r: 3Tf?: cTftiT^. ^ abyss; chasm. ’ 

324. < who is wholly given to ( lit. who 
is the sole store of) capricious acts*/ who is quite wayward. 

T%frTf%? ^tho reckless actions in the form of tho playful rolling 
of the dice.’ The rolling of tho dice in the hand before 
they are thrown on the ground is, as it were, the reckless 
course followed by the Creator in guiding the destinies of men, 

^ Lot the flocks of swans in 
the form of fame fly away.^ —fame ( represented 

as white) is here compared to swans which are white in colour, 
here means ^to fly away.^ Of. 

10 . 12 . 

ff!^*Trci; ^Tr%^rT%, ^afraid of the advent of tho rainy 
season in the form of popular censure.’ The meaning is this- 
just as swans fly away (to the Manasa lake) at the 
approach of the rainy season, so does the renown of a person 
leave him, when he becomes the object of public censure on 
account of vicos like gambling which are condemned by 
the people. It was a belief of Sanskrit poets that swans 
flock to the M&uasa lake at the commencement of tho rainy 
season, when tho water gets turbid elsewhere and the swell.of 
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the rivers and the inundation of the plains in India make it 
impossible for them to get their usual food—^ 

^TP^.'' Gf' fr’^|rccrr % 

«r^«T^w m^rT I 3TI Wr^rrg’^i%^OT'#^’Tm^^-cr- 

II—J/^f/A. ll.-alao 

I s^q>TcTg^^cfr*TR t^f* 

ihid, rWr ??r ^TR^f^cijcF^rj^err i ^rtct ?:rifr9^5Tr 

/fatJ2/«.—t^r: ^ITR ^^TR^Tfrl^^^rr W:—i>* 

325. T%rir^>—*ruin the righteous king ( i, e. 

Dhritarashtra )^ —^initiate him into mise-- 

ries\ 7rf^^R?T* dexterity, 1, e. skill in throwing the dice. 
^T^JTrcT, since. 

326. JTr^m^frr!^T%:—RT^RT: 3Tq3|: RRRq^-.,%?T ^cTF 

V^T ^concealing his real designs by a fraudulent 

display ( of good intentions )\ ^ display; or deceit 

'IR^: ^ ^^\^b\~Medlni. 

qualifies ' which made the lotus of Duryodhana^s face 

bloom’, ( lit. which was the cause of the blooming of the 
lotus of Duryodhana’s face ). The significant look of S'akuni 
filled Duryodhana with joy at the prospect of winning all 
the wealth of the PuDdavas. —^tq^tTf^Tr S^TF* 

?r 3T5?r* % ^ with the dice making a clinking 

sound in his hand’. 

3^7. jfi^^pjj^'^—in apposition with qq ^qf- 

^the best stimulant to ( i. e. 
adding the greatest zest to ) the enjoyment of the new nectar 
in the form of familiar conversation’. ^Tf^F; familiar talk; 

conversation’—^ ifn^r ’— Cf. 

'^^F^^^P^R^ljfl'fr^TlFF^F: V[^\:—Mdlatt, 10. 25. in 

apposition with nq ^ cTcl 

^ Hhe 

golden setting of the jewel in the form of frindship’. flrffF^^VTrf 
fF%; ^ setting.’ See note to Adi-parva^ 

st. 1207. The epithet means that gambling both 

strengthens the bonds of and lends charm to friendship. 
5 f^TOr?FFr?f^v ‘ the means of clearing up one’s intellect.’ 

^an ornament to (t. e, lending charm to) amorous 
sports. ’ ;Tr»T^c?rr3r^^r^^:,—5TRTr: eTF^t S^Tc^rI^T: 

(grgq!|[T9 ^); ^the clever (right ) instruction in the 
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fino arts.’ ^ of the town^ i. e, refined; 

ealtured. 

328-2^.>. rr^rr^ —to be construed with 

‘saying that fate was all-powerful/' t. e. gambling. 

330 . in apposition with rTfftr:, ^ which is ( as it 

Avere) the smile of Lakshml.' The gern ( diamond) is so 
bright and white that it can bo htly be compared to 
the bright, charming smile of the Goddess of Splendour 
( ) heraolf. Ft^T: tf 

M;he moon to the buds of white lotuses in the form 
of (my) eyes.’ —the white lotus which opens at moonrise* 

) frrff ffer, (f ) fiPTfirm ’— 

Jmnr. fTrarw?rRfFrw‘’—wrsrr^q erffTs^r^iRRp?:, 

^fRrjFT^rfnH^r: 'FRRfiffr^r:—‘ the 
loud laughter in the form of the foam of the ocean of universal 
severeignty. ’ Two metaphors are mixed up in this epithet. 
^r^fllTr:—^ the chief ( i. e. the central ) jewel of my necklace’, 
5T?t: ‘(as it were) w'caring a 

fillet made of lustre’, ‘a crown or turban,’ Cf^ 

^v:^]m~Ragh. 18 . 44 . 

332. (lualifies ;c^:, 

3^S^r^: —^which ( as it wore ) laughs loudly 

( lit. having its loud laugh manifested ) by its banner-cloth 
kissing the clouds." The white banner-cloth of the chariot, 
fluttering high in the air is fancied to be its loud laugh 
(which is represented as white by the convention of Sanskrit 
poets). cloud-licking 3 T^ (^T^FT ). iffl,— 

formed according to '— Pan. III. 2. 32. + 

Before , 3T^ ending in a vowel inserts ^ according 
to/ ^’—Pan. 6. 67. ■5RrR€r’—wr=ft 

^of7R?*T.- fTRi wKcfr^^:, f^^ni-ffr: RRfmnr: 

rlT^^T**, ‘ the loud clangour of the rows of the bolls of which 
burst asunder the quarters’, ^ 

‘drawn by (Jit. joined to) eight horses who 
(who are so fleet that they ) never touch the surface of the 
earth’, sfc* 107. 

334. —The reading JifWT seems to be corrupt. 

It is difficult to see the propriety of the word i)|r (house) here. 
The original reading seems to be 

^Wr^cTlf^ ‘ by the loud clangour 
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( lit, by the strength of the clangour) of whose neck-bells the 
cavities of the firmament are deafened. worn on the neck,^ 

iffif, formed according to ^ 3Tot ^ ^— Pan, IV . 3. 57. 

^vault of heaven; firmamGnt\ —*1^ (their) march/ 

^«Tr JT«yT 3TI%cTr: ^ cTT&v *on account 

of the irregular flapping of their ears. —otc. ' the 

quarters are ( as it were) now opened and now closed. ^ 
The idea is that the ears of the vast array of the elephants, 
seemed to close up the quarters when they were raised, and to 
open them, when they were lowered. 

335. In this st, the (female slaves ) staked by 

Yudhishthira are metaphorically described as the pleasure- 
tanks of Kama ( )• Several features of beauty 

in the former are hence poetically indentified with those 
of the latter. %5fr^76?T'—qf 3'fCf^TH 

), ^having blue lotuses in the form of eyes/ Eyes 

of women are generally compared to blue lotuses, Cf. 

3.17. — 

Rid. 3. 26. Cf. 210. 

vrrr'^a' ^'Ttf f%^r.~Sabha, 359 . 

T%f^FF% ( discs ) 

<TT-? ^having red lotuses in the form of their 
round faces\ ^ an orb, disc^ is a word often applied to 

the rounded parts of the body. #?!rr55’^F^^TTi,—^ 

^'^F^T^'^T-arT: >F ^ having bees in the form 

of their waving ringlets (of hair)^ 3Tr^^;?frr'—^ringlets; ends 
of curls'. Cy. 4. 9; 

8. ‘having rows 

of swans in the form of their (bright white) smiles'. 

^r?«rfrf^=5r^:, err-*, 

‘having rows of ripples in tho form of the playful movement 
of eyebrows.’ Sanskrit poets are very fond of comparing the 
circularly spreading ripples of water to the playful movements 
of woman’s eyebrows. C/. ?T?:ff’WVl|i'r sfHrrf^fwfon^RT— 

'^8; .’5ni?rt gwif <1^ 24; 

*m35 !Tfr#Tf%5 /Wd. 109 ; gg- fgq r 

.^%W«‘ iZitM. 3. 17. K*. 

'dancing’, i. e. playful movement. ^ « T^ a;^T' i K fv— 

^5irfr5^ m:, ‘ having Chakravaka birds ( ruddy goose ) in 
the form of breasts’. (In dissolving the compound the dual 
^ is used to denote the class characterised by a pair,— 
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srrfff: iris'll ’—Kas'iB-vntli ). V. 1. 

?cHr: ^ ) %«r} JTi^r: ’Trg m:. 

338. grrrff 'heated’, t. 'purified in fire.’ STrfW, 

' beaten out (into sheets )/ ^ uncoined gold.’ 

?fr?iT53; , ' lying securely in the treasury, consisting of 

,( lit, being placed in) a thousand DronVs. is a vessel 

holding the measure, droTla i, e, 128 seers, 
etc, ^ and the whole earth excepting the wealth of ( /. e, dedi¬ 
cated to ) gods and Brahmanas.’ ' excepting.’ 

339. ' the vice ( of gambling ).’ 

' —^fedini. 

340. antithesis to f 

qualifies STTOcffTT^ 'which gives 

you joy ( makes you happy) only for the time being,’ but 
which is ^ending in sorrow \ Of 

*T^^c!TN^*‘— Kir. 11.12. ‘ the present moment*, the 

instant.’ ‘ci^rf>*Tm 3TmfT: etc., 

' O king, appropriation of another’s property is like frost 
falling in summer^ ’ i. e. just as frost falling in summer, 
though it may make the air cool for the time beings is ruinous 
in its efiocts ( especially to plant life ), so does appropriation 
of another’s property, though it may make one happy at 
first, must in the end bear the fruit of misery. 

344. —'fancying yourself to bo wise; con¬ 
ceited.’—STTcrrH m (3t). 

^ is inserted after in accordance with the Sutras—'3TlciT^% 

5(^Ser '-Pan. III. 2. 83. ( gpT I 

\—S. K. ) and ' 

g^^_K7Z.. VI. 3. 07. 

345. ' in the guise of a relative. ’ 

suspicious ( of his motives ).’ r{ ' do not 

Always follow his advice; .are not always guided by 
his counsels. ’ 


346. etc.—'You are not an astrologer of the 

Kurus, that you are foretelling what is to happen in future.’ 

' audacity ’. —' for anyhow ( lit, by 

force) winning celebrity’. 


etc, ' seeing whom, I think, even 
Kama has given up his pride of beauty.’ Nakula was the 
most handsome among the Pandavas. 
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350. ‘employing deceit.^ 
acting. 7T'*r^?r Oonstrue : fTcT: 

^ not caring for (disregarding) the 
(righteous) customs of (royal) families.^ Note the alli¬ 
teration in the line, 

351. r97f% ^ ^ etc., ^ who is thoroughly conversant 

both with the w’aya of the world and with learning.^ rff^ i, e, 

^ in the ways of the world 5 in worldly aifairs^ q’fi;’ 
JTrfr, ‘ gone to the furthest limit’, i. e. ' which has com¬ 
pletely mastered; which is throughly conversant^ 

352. etc.^ ^emidoying deceit in gambling, as is 
poison in (in a fight with ) weapons’, i. e, making the game 
at dice ruinous to the other party by employing deceit, just 
as in a fight a weapon is made fatal to the adversary by 
dipping it in poison. 

35 ?.. ^r: ffTJTJir:, ‘ planted 

in the temples of Indra’s elephant ( Ainlvata ). JTT*TTf^iTr*; 
^marked with his namc\ The arrows of warriors in ancient 
days arc usually described as marked with their names. Cf. 

sTRFfrq 12. 103. 

Panvharaira, 3. 17. 

Gtc.—‘proclaim in Amfiravati his mighty 
valour displayed in the Khandava forest\ The idea is that 
Arjana's arrows flew so high that they even pierced the tem¬ 
ples of Airavata on whom Indra rode when fighting against 
Arjuna to save the Khandava forest, and that these, marked 
as they were with Arjuua's name, told the story of his supreme 
valour to the denizens of heaven. 

355 F’iTrr^ ^ resorting to fraud; adopting unfair 

means', fraud; dishonesty. 

’—J/edtwf. 

A 

—See note to Adi-parva, st. 1311. 

359. otc.—c/. 

—Adi. 210. 

363. Construe; 3Tf?T»r^c«rT 

?r Prsrer. (Gen. loosely 

used for Instr. ), ^with those who are as sharp as a saw^ 
i. e. who are exceedingly cruel. —( Gen. for 

Instr.) ‘who speak so harshly as to cut the very vitals.' Probably 
the two epithet and convey one complex 

idea viz.] ‘whose words cut the very vitals like the saw/ 
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Cf. §-f — Uttar, 4. 3. ^ ‘ does not 

remain ( with )^ 

365. —^intheabj^ss of vice^ { Le. the vice of 

gambling). Cf. 3T^r^§f, st. 323. ' unfortunately; 

through ill-luck’. Generally the word is used quite in the 
opposite sense. 

366. qualifies—burning round haughtily.' 
—name of the charioteer. 

373. qualifies 

374. ?f:-‘Let her herself demand (lit, speak 

of) justice of us. ' ^ ^tc.—a general propo¬ 

sition—^ Complainants do not succeed in their suit unless it is 
decided by the assessors.' and 3Tf^T=T: are Sanskrit 

legal terms. The are the assessors who assist the king in the 
decision of a suit. See Mit. II. 2. subject-matter 

of a suit. 3ff?|rr:—fr% 3 t«t: a^ftcT fi% ar^Tr 

(Mit,) 'complainant; plaintiff. ’ ^Rf%=Tfr, lit, 'not purified or 
cleansed’, i, e. not investigated and decided.’ 

376. a, before Yudhishthira had lost himself. 

Of. f# f^cTf iff^T ^>TRf I r^g 'TTT^r^TTTfirrJTR^i^T 

g II— Mlh, Sabha, 67. 7. 

379. smmg; m 

^r, of eyes as charming as those of a deer 
terrified by a tiger. ’ 

380 etc.—The bright dark-blue glances 

of Draupadi are fancied to have given rise to rainbows 
all around her, as it were, for protecting her against 
Dus's'asana. 

381. ^ the life of a respectable matron.’ 

' a woman whose husband is living and who has 
children; an elderly married woman. ’— 

5T4-^+;Gcr=f ( 3 ?),-the word is formed according to ' 
’—Pan. III. 2. 46. 

384. ^g^55^r«rrTr* otc. ' as it were, the dark line of the 
smoke of the conllagration that was to consume his family.’ 

386. 'which were (still) wet with the 
water ( which had been sprinkled on her head at the 
ablution on the close ) of the Kajas^ya sacrifice.’ 

387. qualifies in the preceding st. ^^5q[ff:gT*r 
'pierced by a dart,’ i. e. feeling poignant grief. 
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388. ' inwardly censuring Li» 
longevity’, i. e, extremely grieved that he should have lived 
long enough to witness the disgraceful scene. 

389. 

cT^T,—‘liis leaf-like lower lip being faded by 
his hot sighs.’ iTrfg^:’ the king of the B&lhikas’. 
qualifies in the next linc,--^I=r^[: 

cT^TT^cT* ^ ''vho had (as it were) eyes sprung up in his ears, i, e. 
who was so glad at hearing that his sons had won, that it 
seemed from the expression of his face that he, though blind, 
was, as it were, actually witnessing the triumph of his sons. 

390. ^with his mouth agape (in joy and wonder’). 

w<Tf?TTTrfOTir%) ^r- 

NS 

cT^TT^^: cTR5PrJ5(, ‘ whose raised eyebrows were 
motionless’ (on account of joy and wonder). 

'whose broad cheeks 

were moving in playful smile’ on account of joy ( g^fr ). 

392. —^members of the assembly’. ojy. to 

?^r‘?—doubt as to what the right course was according to 
the laws of religion. 

A. 

303. vjsrirm:,—c/ If irfa^*T:—Adi. 

1125, and see note thereto. firffTr?»TT ?'fr ett. ‘ The king 
( i, e, Yudhishthira ) who has lost himself is no longer master 
(of others); however, on tho other hand, the husband is a 
god to his wife. ’ Bhiahma means to say that it is difficult 
for him to decide one way or the other tho point put forward by 
Draupadi, for ho cannot say that Yudhishthira having lost 
himself had no power over his wife, because, to a wife her 
husbands is a divinity, and thus she is always at his command 
and disposal *, but he can neither say that because a wife 
is at the command and disposal of her husband, she continues 
to be so even after the husband is no longer master of himself, 
as Yudhishthira is. Cf. VTfl^lF’Tlrgvrii ^T3^r% ^ 

ir«TfiwI 3T€fufoig qm i%qisf II- 

Mbh. Sbhha. 67. 47. 

395-96, —‘ asking for ( lit. speaking of ) 

justice (or right decision)’. —‘burnt up 

( as it were ) by the ( reproachful) glance of Draupadi. ’ 

397. 3Tf7 RiiNiTr 5n»T etc-—‘Oh! that wise men should 
call want of self-respect forbearance I ’ 



399. H ^ It can’t be spoken out what 

you deserve’. In the Mhh.f Bhima gets so wild with Yudhish- 
thira that he threatens to burn his hands. See Jlfbh, 
Sabha. 08. 1-6. ^ What else than ( i, e, 

nothing but) respect for you, my elder brother (that keeps mo 
from laying violent hands on you) ^ —qualify- 

ingJTI^^W the next st.,— 

cTf?*^T^ f ^who had ( as it were ) the blazing 
refulgence of fire ready to destroy the three worlds. ’ 

402. otc., C/. \ 

%^TRT^^cTT^ ||—d/M. Sabha. 68. 20. 

^ I m »— 

J/. S. 7. 50;. ^fTiTT ^cT T%^: 

.V. 23. 8, used for the 

Flu. According to Manu, the vices springing from passion, 
which kings should guard against, are ten in number. See 
J/. 7, 47. 

403-04. —‘ addicted to vice. ’ ^ 

■^fr^ri^ etc. < Those kings who are addicted to vice do not 
know what is right and what is wrong. ' Vikarna here 
suggests that the acts done by a king when under the influence 
of any of these vices should not be taken seriously by the people. 

I ff«Trs3%5r ^ 

^ i\-Mbh, Sabha. 68. 21. etc. Here 

Vikarna says that Draupadi could not be said to have been won, 
because, Istly, Yudhishthira, when he staked her, was under 
the influence of a vice (); 2ndly, he had no power 
to stake her, as he had lost himself before it ( zxzfH fTRcTT?^^! )j 
3rdly, she was the common wife of all the five brothers 
(ci3§rRrnT^»Tr^^r )j and therefore, Yudhishthira alone had no 
authority to stake her; and 4thly, she had not been staked 
by Yudhishthira of his own accord; but it was S'akuni, 
himself desirous of a stake, that had . induced the king to 
stake her. Thus on all these four grounds, Draupadi could 
not be said to have been won by S'akuni. Cf. 

I qor: ii ^ 

qnr3^T*TI%f^r I ^ef: ’Toj: II ^ 

¥rmfTr i it'fR'Sf »t«i ^ 

R^n3; il— Mbh. Sabha. 68. 22-24. 

407. ^ setting his ear-rings dancing,' 

AS he trembled in wrath. On see note to Adi. st. 1117 



above, '( lit. impropriety ) breach of the rules of 

decorum.’ —correlative in the next line, 

ill-omen. 

408-00. Hrrr etc.—' that a husband is not the master 

of his wife.' )—object to in the next 

line. ‘ foolish ( lit. void of wisdom). 

i O you, who are void of learning /. e. ignorant. 

410. cTfS’^TTv who have 

five husbands. ^ ' are lost to shame ; have no sense 

of shame. ^ ‘ an unchaste or wanton woman. ^ 

etc. ^ Why then all this ado of raising doubts and this 
discussion as to justice ! ’ 

411. T^q-pg—oiy »rqr. f% ^nfrr%t«Tr, ' why show her 
respect due to a virtuous and chaste woman ?’ 

^c^f: —respect which is generally given to a virtuous 

woman. ' 

412. ^Rqr^'^^rfrrr:,—^ caught in ( lit. in the power of ) 
the noose of Death.’ Yama, the god of death, is represented 
as armed with a noose with which he secures his victims. 

413. According to the Mbh^, 
Draupadi, helpless as she was when Dus's'asana began to strip 
her of every clothing, prayed to Krishna. Deeply moved 
at her distress, Krishna hurried to the scene, and remaining 
invisible, restored her garments as fast as they were torn. 
See Mbh. Sahha. 68. 40-48. 

416. and qualify Crigf, Gen- 

Abfi ^—^ in the very presence of kings,’ on the battle-field. See 
Mbh. Sahha. 08. 51-53. i. e. ^ ’ etc. 

418. 3Tfr etc ^Alas ! this assembly has been 

disgraced by its members on account of their silence,’ for 
it was their duty to answer the question put to them by 
Draupadi, Cf. ^‘rqfr I ^ ^ fq^cT cT 

^v-q-f 11.qr 1? ^ qqf qq: i 3T?q 

qy qrfqTqyfq^rT^qT* qrsqq5*gd ll etc. See d/M. Sabha. 08. 59-64. 

419. fsrqrRrqfqqqTrsf^rr—etc., "who draws a distinction 
between friend and foo, (*. c. who is influenced by his love 
for his friend ), when justice ( in the case) is clear ( lit. is 
before him ).’ 

420. " even with respect to one's own son.’ 

^suhj. q^yiTfr:. ^stern in judgment. ’ 

qqqj, ^ (is ) not influenced by love. ’ 




^ —on see note to st. 222 of the 

Adi-parva. —Sudhanvan was the son of the famous 

sage Angiras. ^^rf^rrfTt^ir:;—^ on account of their being 
suitors for a girl.’ When the word l-g is used in the sense of 
^ cause, or object/ it is put in the Genitive—’— 
Pa?/. II. 3. 20. jjorrr^iTiT^r^rrb * as regards ( superiority in 
point of ) good qualities, birth, and character.’ Cf, 3 ^^ 

SadAa. G8. 67. 

422. — z. e. the diflerence betwcjen them as regards 

birth, character, etc. TO fTcaTf—‘staking their bodies 

( e. lives ).’ #^«srfcl, account of emulation.’ Cf. ?Ti^r^r4" 

■^W.—Jfalavi/c. 1 . 

423. ^ exalted by both his (maternal and 

imternal) families.’ Cy. rTOr% %T^ffcT^T%T: I 

Hmr df U—-l/W. Sabha. 68. 86. 

424. ^ pitiless in its truth*, stern in its justice.’ 

42y. —^impartial.’ — lit* ^the delight 

of Diti/ i. e. a dcscendent of Diti^ a Daitya. one of the 

wives of Kas'yapa, and mother of the Daityas. 

426. —‘ loose like the cow’s ear,’ i. e, not 

having the firmness to boldly give their opinion as ‘to what 
is right. Cf I 

^TTOF^RTRlrm^t ll— Sabha, 68 . 75. 

’— Nil. ^ in respect of truth*, when truth 

is in question. ’ 

427. iTRlf^ «. Yudhishthira himself is 

an authority with regard to this question. It is he who is 
to say whether you are won or not. Cf 

f^T% % *Ti%: 1 arf^erf f^^ri %t% n— See. Mbk. 

Sabha. 61). 21 5 also 69. 14-20. 

428. 9fS^r^fT^— mm: 3TVT^: fl«rTgfTb— 

^ with his lower lip dilated by a playful smile. ’ TOr^rf ( Ht* 

• having sprouts ’), ^ expanded; dilated. ’ ®tc. ‘ Let 

the ( rest of the ) Pandavas declare that their eldest brother 
is not their lord.’ -Cf. %^s=r«ri4»Ts^ JPf ^19811% 

1 %: I etc,— 3fbh. Sabha, 70. 4. 

429. aTiPTr^ ^tTI * W R ‘ And let Yudhishthira him-, 
self declare that he has no authority ( over his brothers ).’ 

B. M. N. M 
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430. 3'5r^r-- ^ having their 

necks uplifted ( in eagerness ).’ ii^i apposition with 

432. ^ 'ip with the indignity ( to which 

we are subjected)’. ^F5r?Tr:> < restrained as we 

are by his authority ( over us Of. Mbh. Sahha. 70. 12-14. 

433. cT^siff 3 —<Then, what Kaurava would, indeed, 

escape safe ( i. e, alive ) from the machine (i. (t. the powerful 
grip ) of my arms Cf. Mhh. Sahha, 70-15-17. 

fit- ‘ possessing well¬ 
being or safety/ 7. safe*, unharmed.^ This is an instance 
of the affix regtr used after an sT^^r^r. However, is often 

used like a substantive in the Veda. 

434. Cy. —st 211 above, and 

sec note thereto. is a misprint in the 

text ), ^ pacified*, appeased '. gTs^UT-? ^ unrufliod; cool. ’ 

435-36. 

< languid with ( i, e. under the intiiicnce of ) pride and amorous 
feeling. ^ ^ having the shape of the trunk of 

an clcphant\ Cf, ir^f^cTiTrrT^I^t—d/W. loosely 

used for the Bat, The word always 

ends in I ( long ). The final vowel is here shortened for the 
sake of metre. 

437. ^nr^r —^/- st, 63 of Adi^parva, and 

see note thereto. Cf. also 

etc.^3m. Sabha. h. 15. 

438. ^ ?:r^vr: The howling of jackals 

and braying of asses arc. considered as inauspicious signs. 

^in front of the fire-sanctuary’ (the apartment 
where the sacred fire of the household is kept). 

439. Construe:—fTrT: iTRTTgi 

" ?? ^ 3TftfT ’ ffcf ST^mfT. etc, ^ this 

entire family ( of ours ) is doomed ( lit. has ceased to exist)/ 

440. etc. Dhritarlshtra terror-struck at 

the evil omens, offered her boons by which she secured the 
liberty of her husbands. See MbL Sahha. 71. 25-36. — 

ohj. 

443. 3T^;rT^r%3[r> ‘ by you, who are conversant 
with the science of politics’. to be construed with . 

444. STSorrs?^: —‘ implacable. ’ etc. ‘ This is 

called cutting the cord of those who are hanging over a chasm/ 
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1 . e, tlio step you have taken is just like cutting asunder the 
rope by which some one may bo hanging over a deep abyss, 
and thus hurling him into it. Duryodhana means to say that, 
even when reduced to slavery, Pandavas wore a source of 
great danger to them, but now that they* were liberated and 
restored to their kingdom, the fate of the Kauravas was sealed. 
For a similar idea, cf. H 

TT[31^: I irqRf H ^ etc.— Sabha. 60. 2. 

4dC). ‘ conlined in an adamantine cage ' 

^ having plucked out.’ ;?fr ?T ^tc, ' unless ho 

impelled by Fate, i. e, doomed.' 

447. li'^»eraied, released. ' %TmnR=T*‘ 'bent 

on wreaking vengeance ’. Sec note toin st. 318, 
Adi-parva. 

450. qualifying ' bound by the 

resolution or vow.' —‘ 

451. if you are defeated at dice, 
you will have to live in forest for twelve years. 

452. a misprint in the text ) ^even 

in an inhabited country. ’ ^rrf%5rr^r^—^unrecognised-, incog- 
niio. ’ ^RF^F, ' if discovered or recognised. ^ gsrV^ 

^JF^r^^^fFF fWR:;—*( they will have ) again to return to the 
state of forest life. ’ 

454. fetc.,—Indeed, the dice always do 
his heart’s desire!' This remark is sarcastic. 

455. ^tT^rrT — *the (hairy) skins of the 

antelope.’ ^5c^-from a black antelope.' 

( arsTR T%^i% T^3TFf? aiFfT^R ), ' tbe (hairy ) skin 
of a lion, tiger, elephant &c, especially of a black antelope’- 
looked upon as sacred and used as a seat, garment, etc. by 
Brahmacharins and ascetics. 

456. —tbe compound is loosely formed. 
3T^^r3’ properly qualifies ^oTr and and as such, should have 
preceded them. The compound means,-' with her dishevelled 
braid of hair and her garments waving about her, ’ 

458. ^who are (now no better than) strangers.^ 

Of. 3T^?T I'f Hfm—Kad. ^ etc. 

^who, clad in skins as they are, appear to be bulls without horns.' 

459, exceedingly harsh,' S?r^*fTr 
3Tr ^ 
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460. Construe: —( 3Tf) 

—1 shall make the breasts of 
the wives of Kauravas a writing tablet for recording the 
insults offered to Draupadl, in tears mixed up with 
collyrium. ■ The idea is that the tears shed b^ the wives of the 
Kaurava? on the death of their husbands at the hands of Bhima, 
would, as it were^ serve (like ink), being mixed with the black 
collyrium of their eyes, to record the insults that had been 
offered to Krishna in the assembly. In shorty tlie st. means 
that Bhiina would avenge the gross indignities to wliich 
Draupadl was subjected by slaying the Kauravas, whose 
wives would therefore shed of tears of grief mixed with 
collyrium in their eyes, Ffcpinorii 

cT^f* —‘a writing tablet for recording ( all) the insults 

offered to Krishna ^ 

^ with the hair dishevelled.’ 

404. ’TcTt lit- acts at departure; what 

they did when they departed.- 

465. obj\ to .rrfcrsrc^ 

lit. having placed your sin in all (quarters,’ i. e. now that 
you have committed a sin, \vhich will be known everywhere 
in the world. 

466. etc.—Kltherwise ( i. e, had his face 

not been covered), his eyes would by their fierce wrathful 
look, consume the world.’ Cf. I 

^ mr^ g# w^Mhh. Sabha. 80. 12. 

467. —thinking that (there would come 
a time when) they ( i.e. enemies ) would see ( my ) arrows thus 
(i. e, so profusely ) showered by me ’ C/ 

^«rT I ^155 w-Mbh. 

Sabha. 80. 15-16. 

468. jygFi^ —‘displayed.’ —^iron-bars for 

fastening a gate. ’ ^ q-ftqT ^-^Medint. 

Sanskrit poets, especially Kalidasa, often compare the arms of 
heroes to iron bars fastening the city-gates, which were very 
massive and long. Cf. 5q»rTq'fts^mjj^r|‘g5TT%->S'a*. 

2. 15; tffqqfg;pr4^^p£r; 6. 2. 

g%?T ^-—Ragh. 16, 84. 
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Ibid. 18. 4. q etc. Cf. ^I3RC ^5?- 

I f%-¥[qq:;Fq sTTf^s^rg^EJIrT: \\-Mbh. Sabha. 80. 14. 

469. qt^s^ffPT^Srr etc.—c/. qqf^qfgr-^q qfjj ignTtfiTW 

JT*fr I qfgfejH'q^f’tr qx^na ii a q f?qR7qFSPsrq?rr% 

qua i fRrar qf^qfsfq qx^fa ii-.i/M. Sabhd. 80.17-18. 

470. ^I^pri etc,—‘ saying that the wives of the ene¬ 

mies would be reduced to that plight (in which she was at that 
time).’ cf. qspfirr qq^ar I iiiitfamqi'fiPTqqqT ^qfr 

qrsFqqqqrti; ii qfS'q.sfw? qtffr aqt qq i ffsqcqr fagai 

fqqjgsrqfqqF: n q'pTrfmaf^^qif'-qj i p 

qiqf; qq^qpq q^gqq^ n-.]fbh. Sabha. 80. 19-21, 

471. ^Y*FinTmq^: cic.—'' placed under protection against 

( all evil) by Dliaiimya with the charms of the Atharva- 
veda. ’ frrTT^rqT?2rfr>*-^^T^r: ( taking ) 

See note to Adi. .st. 90G. — 

See note to arsqWT^^T^rsfr in st. 879 of the Adi-parva. 
According to the Mhh., however, Dhaumya walked before the 
Paiidavas singing the mantras of the Sama-veda and saying 
that when the Kauravas would bo killed in battle, their priets 
would thus sing the Siima mantras. See il/W. Sabha. 80. 22-23. 

472. 'filled with remorse.* 

' 9T^T3W '-Amur, ' afraid of 

their valour.^ 

473. —5'^^ srrrf, 'filled with (^lit, possessed by ) 

grief’. —the charioteer and counsellor of Dhritarashtra, 

Before the great war broke out, he tried hard to bring about 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute between the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, but with little success. He is represented as 
narrating the events of the Great War to Dhritarashtra. 
H f? —'Never is poison that is once drunk stopped 

in its action by repentance. ’ 

474. 3TH^^5r; —‘one who hates serpents, but 

who is not skilled in the charms ’ ( which reduce the serpents 
to a helpless condition ). ftr5Tfk%r^!T:?—one whose digestion 
( lit. the digestive fire of the stomach) is weak^ but who 
is voracious.’ 5[Hr?r;—* One who is in danger, but 

but who is regligent, ’ ^ abode of miseries/ 

i. e, always exposed to calamities. 

475,. boundlessi. implacable. SFPT 

‘w]?iat for do you grieve (for nothing)?" 
i. «. your grief would be of no avail. 
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476. etc., According to the J/M., Narada 

suddenly appeared in the midst of the Kurus, just after 
Vidura had described to Dhritardsblra how the Pdndavas had 
departed. See Mhh. Salha. 80. .')2-35, * will 

cease to exist,' t. e. will bo destroyed, cf. 3Tfr8?34^T^'’sf 

1 -^-Mhh. Sahha. 80~r)3. 

477. omens'. 

i. e. HWrJT^irf. etc. i. e. The evil omens are so 

terrible that even the annihilation of the three worlds would 
be but a very insignilicant couscc^uenco following them. 

47^*- —'drawn by their great virtues.’ 

^rq!? (devotion) 

devoted ’ (to penances). {simultaneously with) 

goes with qfTJrrfr.tfrRrfr'—qiRifroit fiR 

% sqi: Tiqf aiwifti; cJifsrrTi: ^ Tsfrtrqrm: '«= ( )>• ‘ with the 

sighs which were (as it w'ere) caressed by the streams of the 
drops of tears of the townswomen’. Here the tears as they 
flowed in streams are faiici(jd to caress the sighs which the 
women heaved at the same time. The meaning is that at the 
departure of the Pandavas from the city, the town women 
were heaving sighs and shedding tears of grief. 




TEANSLATION. 


Having sainted Ndrdyana {the Supreme Being) 

■ and Nora, the best of all male beingt^, and Saraswa^, 
and Vyd&a^ one should prodaim the Jaya (the victory — 
giving history vi:, the Mahdbhdrata). 

I THE ANUKUAMANIKA-PARVA. 

(1) A bow to Bralmd, who sang forth the Veda 
with all his ( four ) mouths. A how to ihe Bruj&patis 
(the Lords of created beings ), and to Krishna DwaipA- 
yana. ( 2 ) Of Yore, Ugrasravas, ( popularly known as ) 
Souti, son of Romharshana, well-read in the Par&nfi,8, 
came to the Naimisa forest on a visit to the sages 
(assembled there). (3) There, at the twelve years' 
sacrifice of the sage J^aunaka, the ascetics surrounded him 
and asked him (to narrate ) the wonderful stories ( of the 
■Puranas). (*4) He recounted the nectar-like stories 
which had been narrated by Vaismpayana, the disciple 
•of Vy&sa, to King Janamejaya at the Serpent-sacrifice. 
{Souti said)-t^b) Having sainted Vishnu, the supreme 
Abode, the Preserver, the Immutable One, I shall (now| 
•recount the Bhiirata, (to you ) (embodying) the thought 
(or doctrine) of Vyasa. Listen ye sinless ones. (6) 
It is heard that, in this universe, when all was enveloped 
in darkness, there came into being a mighty egg, the one 
:inexhaustable source of ( all) created beings. ( 7 ) Prom 
it was born Praj&pati (i. e. Brahmtl), and from him 
this vast creation. This creation, which is full of illmaon 
(or which consists of illusion), is, in process of time, turn- 
-ed into chaos, ( 8 ) and again comes into existence; 
thus it revolves through the power of M&y&. In the begin¬ 
ning, there lived Manu (or Mahya ) the youngest of the 
*hrothers, BrihadbhAnu and others. (9 ) Hisison was Deva* 
'l)hrftt, whose son was Subhr&t, of himiwhom, again, were 
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born, Dasajyoti, lijatajyoti and Sahasrajyoti. (10 ) From 
them, the progenitors of thousands of races, descended 
kings of Kuru and other races and the line of families 
headed by MAndh&tri, Rdmd, and Nahmha. ( 11 ) The 
self-controlled DwaipAyana (v'yftga), at the command of his 
mother (Satyavati), begot, on the wife of bis (deceased) 
brother, sons headed by DhritarAshtra ( or of whom Dhrita- 
T&shtra was the eldest). ( 12) Piludn, the younger brother 
of Dhrit., got, in the forest, sons begotten on his wife by 
Dharma, Vayu, Indra, and the two Asvins. f 13) On the 
death of their father, they lived in the palace of Dhrit. 
There the fire of hatred (in the heart) of Duryodhna 
blazed forth, fanned as it was by the wind in the 
from of the game of dice. (14) Enraged by hardships 
such as exile and others, (to which they were jmt), 
they made a slaughter among themselves. Thus the 
earth was cleared of all Kshatriyas. (15) Those great 
car-warriors, slain on the sacred battle field of Samanta- 
panchaka, rose, clothed in glory, to Heaven that was 
graced by the presence of Mandhatri and Nahusha. 
<16) The son of Vichitravlrya (i. e. DhritarAshtra), 
deeply grieved for the death of his sons, lamented 
before Sanjaya, remembering the valour of the Paudvas. 
( 17) Sanjaya consoled him, setting forth (by illustrations) 
the transience of this worldly existence which is as in¬ 
constant as the rolling waves. 


II THE PARVASANGRAHA-PARVA. 

(18) Having heard this brief resume (of the Bh&rata ) 
from Souti, ^aunaka again asked him the story of the 
ioly place of 'Samanta-panchakwt and thus asked, he 
narrated as follows: (19) Of yore, that descendant 
of Bhrigu ( i. e. Parasur&ma) and pupil of ^iva, 
having exterminated the Kshatriya race, made five lakes 
of blood at Samantapanchaka. Since then, it is said, 
it has become sacred by the words of the sages (t. e. the 
departed ancestors of Bh&rgava). (20) There was fought; 
n great battle between the kings on the side of the 
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Kaaravas and those on the side of the F4ndavas, and it 
was there that ten and eight Akshanhiuis were destroyed* 
( 21—22 ) One chariot, one elephant, five men ( i. e. foot- 
soldiers), and three horses (i. e. horse-men ) form what 
called a Patti. Sendmukha, Gulma, Gam, Vdhiniy 
Pritand, Chamd, and Anikini —each of these is respecti¬ 
vely threefold of the former ; ten times one Ardkint is 
called one Akshauhint by the learned. (23) The sin- 
removing Bh&rata, which contains the sense of ( lit. joined 
with) the Vedas and the Vedangas, is narrated in eighteen. 
Parvas and is embellished with many episodes. (24) It 
commences with the Panshya and Panloma episodes 
and contains a hundred secondary Parvas. It was made 
known in the three worlds by the disciples of Vyasa and 
by ^uka. 


Ill THE PAUSHYA-rAEVA. 

( 25 ) The son of Saram&, being belaboored by by 
Bhimasena and others, the brothers of King Janame- 
jaya ( lit, son of Parikshit), went to his mother for 
protection. ( 26 ) The Avife of Kasyapa ( i. e. Saramfi.), in 
auger, cursed the innocent king. ‘An evil, quite unexpected 
will befall you before long’: so said she. (27) Alarmed 
at this {lit. on hearing this), the king went out and sought 
for a sage who would secure his welfare in the future. 
Having taken (engaged) the son of ^rutasravas ( lit, 
’him who was born of. I^rutasravas> as his priest, 
Jiamamejaya and his brothers lived free from all 
anxiety. The Story of Uttanka, who instigated King 
Janamejaya to perform the Snake-sacrifice : (28 ) About 
this time, a great sage named Dhaumya of iron teeth, 
having put his disciples to (jvery serve) tests, dispelled 
all their doubts by (bestowing) spiritual knowledge 
( oh thena ). ( 29 ) First, the illustrious sage commanded, 
his disciple, Arnni of P&nchhla, to stop the water in the 
ieU. And the latter went and did it. ( 30 ) As ht> 
piloted the field by placing himself .in the bthac^ 
;t»hl' ‘th.e water-course, the holy precepthr bestowed ^ 
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liim aboon. (31) Ashe bad risen tearing up the field when: 
called by his preceptor, he became known as the sage Uddfi,- 
laka. ( 82 ) After he, having thus gained his object, had? 
departed, another (disciple), Upamanyn ( by name ) was 
employed by the i)recoptor in tending kine. He lived on 
alms. (33) Seeing him plump, tlie preceptor asked him 
by what means he supported himself. And Upamanyn,. 
folding his hands, said that he lived on alms, (34)‘You; 
who observe the vow (of a Brahraach&rin), should not 
partake of the alms without offering them to me.’ 
(Then U. gave all that he got by begging to his Guru, 
and lived on the alms got by begging a second time. But 
the Guru said to him,) ‘Twice begging alms means coming 
in the way of others (f.e. other mendicants); it is not,- 
therefore, proper for you to do it’. 35 (Then Upamanyu* 
lived on the milk of the cows, bnt the Gnrn .forbade 
him thus,) ‘ The milk of the cows belongs to your Guru 
and the froth on it belongs to the calves,’ Thus successive¬ 
ly forbidden by Dhanmya, he ( Upamanyn ) left off eating. 
(36) Then, after some time, by eating the leaves of 
the Arka plant, he became blind and fell into a well.. 
Called by his preceptor from afar, he said ( 37 ), ‘ O Lord, 
I have become blind by eating the leaves of the 
Arka plant and fallen into a well. (38) Hearing this, 
Dhanmya, moved with pity, replied, ‘ Pray, 0 child, to 
the Asvins, and obtain (from them) the divine vision.’* 
(38) Hearing this, he (Upamanya) prayed to the twin’ 
deities, by ( reciting) the Asvina hymn ( of the Rig-veda ),.• 
and obtained, by their boon, a cake containing the nectar 
and offered it to his preceptor. (39) Then, by the boon of* 
the preceptor,Upamanu became possessed of spiritual know¬ 
ledge and divine vision and appeared as refulgent as gold, 
being purified as he was in the fire of trial. (40) Then, the 
third ( disciple ), Veda by name, employed in onerous dntieh- 
like bull put under the yoke, was made the repositary of' 
(». e. was endowed with) the essence of all knowledge by 
the gratified preceptor. (41) Afterwards, in course of* 
time^ Veda, too, had, in his hermitage, ditciple named)' 
Utttmka, who was the abode of lustre, as it were, the 
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essence of all penances. (42) Once, Veda went away to 
assist at a sacrifice (to perform the office of a sacrificial 
priest ), leaving his self-controlled disciple, Veda, ia 
•the house to attend to the duties of the honsehold. (43) 
(While he was staying there,) the women of the 
preceptor’s house, (once) said to him, ‘Yon have been 
directed by the preceptor to perform every duty in the 
•bouse. Do thou (therefore) approach the preceptor’s 
wife in her rtu. ’. (44 ) As he stood firm as a post, dis¬ 

regarding this (i.«. their words), the preceptor, after 
returning, made him the repositary of (or bestowed on 
■him) the eternal knowledge. (45) To him, who said, 
‘1 (wish to) bring Dakshina (for you),’ the preceptor 
-replied, ‘ 0 child, let what is desired by my wife be 
given (as Dakshiniy . (46—47) When Uttanka asked 
bis preceptor’s wife as to what he should offer to her, 
she said, ‘ King Saudasa, otherwise known as Panshya, 
has a wife named Madayantl. Get for me her jewel¬ 
led ear-rings.’ Hearing this, he promised (to get 
them) and went away. (48) As he was going along 
the road, he saw a mah riding on a bull. The man said tn 
•him, ‘Eat thou the dung of this bull.’ (49) At bis 
bidding he (Uttanka) ate it and went to the palace of 
Paushya. There, going into the inner apartment, he 
could not see the Kshatriya lady. (50) Not being able to 
see her, he said to the king, ‘ Why is not your wife seen ? ’ 
■Hearing this, the hospitable Paushya, pleased at heart, 
replied, ‘ As you are defiled Avith the impurities of a meal, 
you cannot see that chaste lady, my Avifc. ’ (51) At this, 
Uttanka recollected himself and said to him, ‘ Really, I 
ate a meal of cow-dung, but did not rinse my mouth. I am, 
•therefore, impure.’ (62 ) Then sitting down, he sipped 
water according to religious injunctions, and could (then) 
•see that chaste Kshatriya lady, who was, as it were, the 
•embodiment of lustre like the goddess Lakshmi. (53) 
Begged by him after he had told her his story, she gave him 
Athese beautiful ear-rings adorned with a halo of lustre* 
^54) She said to Uttanka, ‘ Takshaka always seeks toi get 
Aiihese beautiful ear-rings. Therefore, :0 Br&hmana, yod 
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'Should go vigilantly ( or be on your guard while going)/ 
•(55) Having taken the brilliant jewelled ear-rings given 
by her, he was invited by Pnushya for the ( performance 
of) a srdddha. Seeing the food (served before him 
at the srdddha), he cursed him (i.e. the king) thus, 
(56) ‘0 Paushya, you have served me this impure food* 
Yon will, therefore, become blind.’ On this, Panshya 
(replied, ‘ As you impute uncleauliness to the food that 
ds clean, you will be childless.’ Having said this, 
!he looked carefully into (examined) the food, and 
again addressed him (Uttanka ) thus: ( 67 ) ‘ Sir, it is 
my fault; for this food which has really a hair in it, and 
which, is, therefore, almost unclean, has been served by 
a woman whose hair was loose. Therefore (kindly) 
ipardon me.’ (58) Hearing this, Uttanka replied. 
Having become blind, you will regain your sight. 0 
best of kings, do you, too, remove the counter-curse on 
me.’ (59) Paushya said, -‘Brahmanas are harsh in 
speech but soft in heart, but the Ksbatriyas are 
otherwise. I am, there, unable to revoke the curse,* 

(60) Then Uttanka replied, ‘0 Paushya, what you said 
cannot affect me (t. e. the curse will not take effect on me) 
for you cursed me for ( my ) imputing uncleanliness to food 
which you thought to be clean but which is really uut'so., 

(61) Saying this, he quickly went away. On his. way’ 
as he was (engaged in ) performing his ablutions, Takshaka, 
in the disguise of a beggar, carried off the ear-rings that 
were placed covered by a cloth on the bank. (62—63) He 
(i.e. Uttanka), then, bent upon seeking Takshaka out, 
•entered the P&t4la (the nether world), and having 
praised the N&gas, he saw before him, in that world of 
serpents, two women weaving a chequered (or curious) piece 
•of cloth of black and white threads, as also a wheel with 
tvtelve spokes, which was turned round by six boys. (64) 
He saw also a horse and a man. Then, being asked (by the 
man), he blew into the anus of his horse. (65) As he (». c. 
the horse) was (thus) being blown into, fire with smoke 
issued through (all) the epenings of his organs of se^, amf ? 
^arkeaed the land of the Hftgas with sm0lk4^ (dll) 
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Takshaka who was terrified (at this), gave him (backy 
those jewelled ear-rings. Taking, them, be, full of joy, 
went on the same horse to his preceptor. (67 ) Having 
presented the preceptor’s wife with them, he asked his 
preceptor, through curiosity, about the piece of cloth, 
the wheel, the man on horse-back, and the man riding on 
ahull. (68) The preceptor, thus asked, replied, ‘0 child, 
the two women who were weaving were Dh&tS, and Vidh&tA, 
and the black and white (threads) were night and day. (69) 
That was the wheel of time, and those six boys were the 
seasons. The man mounted on the horse was Parjanya, and 
the horse was Agni. (70) The bull was the elephant of the 
gods ( i. e. Airdvata), and he who rode on it was Indra. 
That dung was the Ambrosia. Blessed are you that ate it. 
(la, the dung which is Ambrosia was eaten by you, 
who are thus blessed).’ (71) Having heard this 
and obtained from his preceptor a choice blessing, 
Uttanka, out of bitter hostility to Takshaka, went to king 
Janamejaya. (72) Having reached Hastinapura, he 
-saw Janamejaya and said, ‘ 0 King, those Kshatriyas who 
are void of any feeling of hostility, never become the abode 
■of glory. ( 73 ) Your father, Parikshit, was burnt by that 
vile Takshaka. You ought, therefore, to set about 
wreaking rengeance on him.’ (74) Hearing these words 
of Uttanka, Janamejaya, appeared ( Ut. became), with 
•the play of his frowns resembling the curls of smoke, 
•dike fire enveloped byiwind (with curls of smoke). 


THE PAULOMA PARVA. 

(75) Having heard these words ofSouti, ^aunaka, 
born of the Bhrigu race, asked him the previous history 
"•of bis own family, and thus asked being he said, (76) 
IShrign, the best of sages, had a beloved wife Pulomft 
name), vanquished by whose eyes (i.e. excelled 
b,eauty of eye), the female deer of thd; 
lost all their lustre ( Ut. did nqf a^ii)te|.' 
‘ jOnoe^ w her husband had j^o 
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his ablations, a R^kshasa, named Palom4 came (to the 
hermitage) and saw Pnlomfi, who was alone,—she whose 
(sole) ornament was her beaaty. (78) Being told that she 
was the wife of Bhrigu by Agni himself, of whom he had 
enquired ( about her ), the Rftkshasa, smitten with love, 
carried her off—she who was (then) languid on account of 
pregnancy. ( 79 ) A sou, who was as effulgent as the fire 
■of universal destruction, dropped down from her womb, 
and by his (mere) lustre, that Rakshas was, in a moment, 
reduced to ashes. (80) A river was formed, in the 
hermitage, of her tears,—river which became known 
as Vaf//ttcsard and which destroys the sins of men. 
(81) When Bhrigu returned and came to know and 
saxy, moreover, that (i.e. what had hapiiened), he, 
of a^lustre like that of fire, at once cursed the informer, 
Agni\ (82) Having become all-devonrer by the 
•curse '.of the great sage, Agni disappeared (from the 
world),' but gained a position of pre-eminence by the 
boon of ' Brahm4. (83) A son named Pramati was born 
ofSukaiayil by Chyavana, so named on account of his 
having rbeen dropped (from his mother’s womb). His 
son was Ruru. (84) Formerly, Ruru resuscitated, by 
(the beistowal of) half of his own life, his beloved wife 
PramsWdvara, who had been bitten by a venomous serpent. 
(85^ Full of joy at having brought his wife Pramadvarft 
•to^ife, Ruru, it is said, became wholly intent on ( or took 
thio one vow of) killing serpents. (86) Once, a Dundubha 
sn^ake was struck by him with the stSffin his band. When 
>«M.sked by Hum, he, ( i.e. the Dundubha ) writhing his body 
in fear, replied, ^87) ‘I am a Brdhmana named Sahasrap4t. 
Formerly, I once frightened, through folly, a Br4hmana 
named Khagama with a snake made of (blades of) grass. 
.( 88) By his curse I have become Dundubha since long. He 
.himself appointed that the curse would cease on (my) seeing 
Bora. (89) Being a Br4bmana, do you not entertain 
.bitter hostility towards the serpents. Hostility is the 
rule of life with the Eshatriyas, but compassion is the 
■ornament of the Br4hmanas. (90) For instance, :-'|bo 
^SiOrpents Were burnt in fire in the serpent-sacrifice fb# 



victorious son of Pariksbit (i.e. Janamejaya) througb 
anger for bis father’s death, but it was by a Brabmanat- 
Astika, that they were then saved. 


THE ASTIKA PARVA. 

(91—93) Having beard this, the sages asked 
Soutithe story of Astika, which be recounted as follows : 
Formerly, a great Brabmaua, born in the race of the 
Y4y&varas and a Brabniacbari,—named Jaratkftru, ■ 
while travelling, beheld his ancestors hanging by ar 
bunch of the Virana grass with their heads down in a 
great pit, and Avith their (only) support gnawed by 
a rat. When he had told them bis name and family, 
they, said, (94) ‘Your ancestors are we, w-hose thread 
in the form of holy offspring has been cut by your 
celibacy, and who are overpowered by the rat in the 
form of the Great Time. (95) Then at their 
command, he resolved to marry, but on condition 
that he would not marry a woman who had not 
the same name as he. (96) Then after some time 
by a lucky coincidence, that ascetic got without begging 
the younger sister of Viisnki, who had the same name- 
as his, for his wife. (97) She got from him a son 
who received the name AstIka;from the words, ‘ the child' 
is there’, and Avho delivered all the N4gas from their 
mother’s curse (on them).’ ( 9'8 ) Being again asked by 
^annaka the cause of the curse of their mother on the- 
H&gas, Souti, well versed in the Puraiias and Akhy&nas- 
Qarrated as follows: (99) In times gone by, the daughters 
ofDaksha, viz. Kadru and Vinata, gave birth, by the 
boon of their husband, Kasyapa, to an embryo such as is 
peculiar to birds ( z, e. the form of eggs ). (100 ) When 
the sons of Kadru, the serpents, came out of the eggs- 
before (her sons), Vinata, being jealous ( of Kadru), broke' 
open one of her two eggs. (101) The egg being broken- 

prematurely (or before it was developed), Arnna 
^^s born thighless, and angry at this, he cursed biS' 
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mother that she would become a slave (of that very 
Eadrn, of whom she was jealous;. (102) After some¬ 
time, these (two ) sisters saw the celestial horse, whose 
birth-place was the waters of the milk-ocean, occupied 
by the extensive mount Mandara. ( 103—104 ) The milk- 
ocean, when churned with the mountain {Mandara, as the 
churning handle ) by the gods and the demons, engaged 
in an attempt to secure the Ambrosia, first gave to the 
gods the Moon, the ornament of the Lord of Chandt, the 
Kaustubha (jewel), Lakshmi, Surd (wine ), Dkamantari, 
the Ambrosia, and the best of the horses ( i.e. Ucchai- 
sravas). (105) Vishnu himself deceived the great 
Asuras by assuming a female form and took away at 
once the Ambrosia (from them ) and gave it to the gods 
to drink ( lit. ‘ and the gods drank it, which was given 
by him ). (106) At that time, as B&hu in the disguise 
of a. god was drinking the Ambrosia, Hari cut off' 
his head with the disc, (just) when the Ambrosia had' 
only reached his throat. (107 ) As he was detected by 
Soma (the moon ) and Sfirya (the sun), his head, through 
enmity towards them, practised very severe austerities,, 
in virtue of which he swallows them on the • 
Farm days (thus causing eclipses). (108) The 
sisters (Vinatil and Kadrfi), seeing on the way the 
white horse {i.e. Ucchaisravas) which had arisen out 
' of the waters (of the milk-ocean), asked each other 
what the colour of the horse was. (109) Yinatd. said 
that it was white, and Eudrh that it was black in 
its tail. Thus contending, they then laid a wager of 
servitude (t. e. a wager that she, whose words would 
be untrue, would become the slave of the other). ■ 
(110) Then the wicked Eadrn said to her sons, the- 
Ekgas, * My sons, make the white horse of the gods- 
black in its tail.’ (Ill—114) Hearing this, the serpents^. ■ 
afraid of evil, did not do it. Eadrn, in wrath at HuA* 
refusal, cursed her sons thus; ‘ Firewill be your des^oj^en 
(I. fl. will consume you) in the snake-sacrifice f 
te performed (by Janamejaya).’ Howev<ir>,' 
of tbe serpents made the Wse blacd?,^ 
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'Vinatft became a slave, defeated on account of the 
action of tbe serpents. In due time, Garnda 
of golden splendour arose out of the other egg. 
He, whose boundless prowess was indicated by the 
, glowing mass of his lustre, and who was possessed ( lit. 
bearing ) of the splendour of fire blazing by (being fed 
with ) plentiful clarified butter, went to his mother, being 
(on his way ) praised by all the gods. (115) Having come 
to his mother Vinata, who had been defeated by the artful 
wager, and who carried Kadnl on her shoulder, Garuda 
heard her story. (11(5—117) At his mother’s command, the 
king of birds (Garuda) carried the serpents (on his back). 
Seeing that her sons were borne by Garnda through the 
sky very near to the sun’s chariot and tliat they had 
(therefore) fainted away by the intense heat (of the sun), 
and were being scorched by the rays of the sun, Kadrh 
praised the Lord of Marnts (i. e. Indra ). (118) By 
the downpour from the masses of clouds created by bini 
(bylndra), the exhaustion of the serpents, caused by heat, 
was removed, and they, who had been borne by Garuda, 
wandered on the earth, roaring aloud ( for joy). (110— 
120) Then, Garuda, learning from the serpents that 
the servitude (of his mother) would end if he brought 
..(to them) the nectar, resolved to secure it and said to 
ibis mother, ‘0 mother, lam going to Suras (gods) to 
' bring ( from them) by force the nectar, so that we may 
be delivered from the bondage. Quickly tell me what 
I should eat.’ (121) She said, ‘ there is on the shore 
of the ocean a colony of fishermen, consisting oi numot 
tons families. On them satisfy your hunger to the full. 
( 122) But there you should spare a Br4hmana living in 
the midst of the fishermen. For it is heard that those 
•who are consumed by the fire in the form of a Brfthmana’ii 
body are never born again (».e. they are condemned to 
hell for ever). (123 ) You should know that person to be a 
Br&hmana, who, when he will stick in your throaty will 
torture you like a headed fish-hook, tearing up, as it 
were, your vitals. (124.) Though he lives among fisher- 
'Qi^, and though he has swerved from (a Brhhmai^a’g} 
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Suty, still he never fails to perform the Sandhy4 ( adora- 
-tion), and therefore, he is not condemned by the 
{Brahmana) caste. (12")) May yon prosper I Go quickly.’ 
Thus addressed by his mother {lit. at the words of his 
■mother ), the bird ( Garuda ) departed, agitating the sea 
by the flutter of his wings. (128) Having eaten the 
Nishada people t^bat lived on the shore of the ocean, 
and having spared the Brahmaiia who lived in their 
midst and who stuck in his throat like fish-hook, he 
■proceeded on his journey and met his father Kasyapa, 
the abode of splenuours. (127) Having sainted him 
and told him of his business, viz. that of bringing the 
nectar, he said, ‘ My father, point out to me some food ; 
(for ) my hunger has not been appeased.’ ( 128) Kasya¬ 
pa said to him, ‘ My son, in this lake (before you), 
there live an elephant and a tortoise, both of them huge 
and many yojanas in dimensions. (121>-30) They are two 
merchants named Supratfka and Vibh4vasn, who were 
formerly reduced to this state by cursing each other 
in their quarrel as regards the partition of (their 
paternal) wealth. Eat them Having heard this, 
Garuda agitated the lake (to seize the elephant 
nnd the tortoise) and seizing them with his feet 
-(»,«. in his claws), he, of great speed, flew away 
{or flew away with great speed). (181 ) Coming to 
.a grove of celestial trees, he went up to a banian tree and 
being a little fatigued, sat on its golden branch. (182) 
The branch, which extended over a hundred yojanag 
-and which was full of sages (i. e. the Vfilakhilyas), 
,gave way as soon as it was touched by his foot. He, 
X therefore ) held the branch in his beak, and went ( flew ) 
•onwards. (138) The king of birds, seeing that it was 
•full of the V&lakhalyas, emaciated by austerities and 
hanging (from the bough ) with their heads dowtjwards, 
held it from fear ( of killing the sages,—if the bough 
were to fall down). (134) He, carrying the branch, 
the elephant and the tortoise, met Kasyapa, and his mind 
being perplexed as to what he should do, was filled With 
‘an|cu^. (135) Being entreated by Kaljiipa hiimfelf. 
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out of affectiou for liis son, all the V^lakliilyas who were 
engaged in austerities left the bough and went away* (136) 
Having eaten his prey, he left the bough, at his father’s 
direction, on the raountain of snow (Himalaya), and went 
to the abode of Indra ( i. e. Heaven ) for bringing the 
nectar. (137 ) By the ( power of the ) austerities of the 
V^lakhilyas, he became the vanquisher of the thunderbolt- 
bearer (Indra), tlie king of all birds, and the vehicle and 
boon-giver of Vishnu. ( 138 ) Of yore, at the sacrifice of 
Kasyapa the go Is, the Siddhas, the Rishis and the 
(difiraiias ceaselessly brought the sacrificial requisites 
without being prevented (from doing the menial work). 

( 139 ) Indra ( lit. the slayer ol* Vritra), who had come 
there, himself carrying a mountain-like load of fuel, saw 
the Villakhilyas. ( 140-11 ) Seeing them, who were of 
the size of a thumb and wlio were emaciated by austeri¬ 
ties, iiressed down under the weight of a single 
PaUs'a stick and siuking in a puddle ( lit. an indentation 
in the ground caused by the hoof of a cow), as if it were 
'the ocean, Indra laughed at tlie weaklings (in derision )• 
For, who, possibly, does not get intoxicated with power ? 
(142) Filled with anger at his derision, they began a 
'terrible sacrifice in order that a mighty son, who would 
conquer Indra, might be born to Kas'yapa. (143). Thus born 
by their power, ho ( Gariida ) went forth to vanquish the 
lord of the celestials (e. c. Indra)—(he who looked) as it 
were, Mount Mcru in motion, surrounded by a hundred 
suns. ( 144-40 ). Having entered Heaven, he defeated the 
gods, and fired by his triumph, he vanquished Indra in 
battle. On the battlefield, the Imro tlirew the gods senseless 
in the fight, and in the house ( where the Amrita was 
kept), he overwhelmed Vis’vakarmtl among those who 
were guarding the Soma {i. e, Amrita), and having 
warded off the two terrible snakes ( stationed ) for guard¬ 
ing (the Amrita ), by ( raising up) a cloud of dust with 
the flutter of his wings, he, proud of his might, tore open 
the cage (in which the Amrita was kept), and carried off 
:the Amrita, though a fearful wheel was revolving round 
which had a fearful wheel whirling round it). 
,}^147 ) As he was going away swiftly with the vessel 
B*M. X.2 
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of Amrita without even drinking of it, Lord Vishnu ( lit. 
the husband of Lakshmi) saw him from afar. (148 ). “ I 
am pleased at this self-denial of yours, 0 lord of birds. 
Accept ( therefore ) a boon (from me ). ” So said Lord 
Hari to him. (149 ) The king of birds said to him, “ I 
should be immortal without (drinking) the Ambrosia, 
and should always be seated above you {i. e. on your 
flag-staff). But accept a boon from me also.” (150) 
Hearing this, the Lord said, “ All will be ( as yon desire.) 
You should become my vehicle.” Garuda (son of 
Triksha) said, “ Be it so ”. (151) As he proceeded, 
having (thus ) become the vehicle of Vishnu and obtained 
a seat on his ilag-.staff, Indra ( lit. tbunderbolt-bearer) 
came from behind and struck him with liis thunderbolt. 

( 152 ) Though struck with it, he did not feel the least pain, 
and laughingly saying (to Indra ), “ Let the thunder-bolt 
be respected ”, lie, of himself, threw out one of his 
feathers that was hundred yojanas in length. (153) Having 
made friends with Indra, he said to him, ‘ You should 
carry off the Amrita, after I have placed it down for the 
snakes (/e7. which will be jdaced for the snakes). (154) 
Having said this, the bird went to the snakes, and giving 
■them the Amrita, he, now freed from bondage, said, 
“ Drink this according to the religious precepts ”. (155) 
When the snakes having placed the Amrita on the Kus'a 
grass, went away to perform their ablutions, Indra, who 
had been previously permitted by Garuda. quickly took it 
away. (156) The snakes (thus) deceived, seeing the 
bed of Kus'a grass smeared with some Amrita, licked it, 
but had their tongues torn ( by the sharp Kus'a grass ), 
thus becoming double-tongued, ( or fork-tongued ). (157 ) 
From that day, the iJarbhas ( i. e. the Kus'a grass ) 
became ( from the contact of the Amrita ) sacred in the 
Havya and the Kavya rites, and the serpents became, at 
the words of Indra ( i. e. the boon conferred by Indra 
on Garuda) the prey of Garuda. (158) Thus has been 
described by. me the cause of their mother’s curse on 
S'esha, Vfisuki, Karkota, Takashaka, Aila (patra) and the 
other snakes. (159). Then ( i. e. after the snakes 
were cursed), S'esha obtained, by severe ansterities, boons 
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from the Grandsire ( i. e. Brahma) and at his ( Brahma’s ) 
command, bore ( on his head ) the earth with all her 
mountains and seas. (160) Then, Vasuki and others, 
alarmed at their mother’s curse, assembled together and 
held a consultation over some measure to counter-act ( or 
to make abortive ) the snake-sacrifice. ( 161 ) Some said 
“ We all, well-united, shall create an obstacle in that 
sacrifice by ( means of ) flames of poison or by ( means of) 
the four-fold expedients”. (162) Then Ailapatra 
the wisest said to Vasuki, “ The curse which has risen 
from our mother’s auger is destined to take effect ( i. e. 
is inevitable ). ( 163 ) When that curse was pronounced, 
I, who lay in our mother’s lap, heard these words of the 
gods as they were talking ( among themselves ); ‘Oh, 
Kadru is exceedingly cruel ! ’ ( 104) Brahma, when asked 
by the gods in curiosity with regard to deliverance from 
the curse (/. e. as how the snakes wouhl be delivered from 
the curse), said, ‘Those poisonous snakes who are given to 
sin, who have ahvays the biting proi>eusity, who do not 
care whom they bite, and who are cruel, will be destroyed 
in the snake-sacrifice. The son of the Y^yavaras, ( ». e. 
Astika ) will deliver the rest who are virtuous. ( 166) 
There will be born a sou of Jaratkaru, a sister of the 
NAgas themselves, by the sage JaratkArn, and he will 
be celebrated as Astika ’. (167 ) This, 0 lord of snakes, 
I heard in the days gone by when I was a child.” Having 
heard this irom Ailapatra, Vasuki castoff (all) fear. 
( 168 ) Once upon a time. King Parikshit, born in the race 
of PAndu, was roaming in a forest, hunting deer. ( 169 ) 
Coming upon ( lit. seeing before him) the sage Samika, 
who observed the vow of silence, he asked him, “Have 
you seen on the way a deer pierced with my arrow ( lit. 
marked with my arrow )?” ( 170 ) But as the sage, thus 
asked, did not say any thing ( in reply ), the king placed 
a dead serpent on his shoulder and went away. ( 171 ) 
Then, his son (the son of Samika), S’ringi, who was of an 
exceedingly irascible nature, seeing his father disfigured 
with the boils which had arisen by the poison of the (dead) 
serpent and the bees ( settled on it), (172) pronounced, 
with his hands and lips trembling (in wrath), the 
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curse, tiz. ‘Only iu seven days will tLe fire (in the- 
form) of Taksliaka, spurting out poison, consume him 
■who has done this.’ ( 17c5) Hearing this, that ocean, 
of mercy, Snmika, sent to the king a messenger with the 
message, ‘ lie on your guard against this curse’. (174) 
Alarmed at tiie sage’s curse, T’arikshit, rn the advice 
of his ministers (or liaving consulted his ministers), 
had Ilia }>ersoti protecteil with numerous ( lit. with 
collections of) mantras (cliarms ). aiiii protective medi¬ 
cines (or herh.s). (175) When the seventli day came, 

Takshaka, impelled by Fate, went to Hastiufi.t ura to 
burn down the king. (1~6) He came upon a 
Br4hmana, named Ka^’ya}>a, who was versed in curing 
snake-bites by means of «d»arms and wlio, being poor, 
had come (to Ha.stinj'ijmra ) to jirotect Pariksliit 
(against snake-l)it(s ) and get wealth from him. (177) 
Having heard all about his mission, the snake said, ‘I 
am that Takshaka. Who is bold enough to overcome 
me? (178), If you can protect the king, then revive 
this banian tree bitten by me. Then only I shall be con¬ 
vinced of yonr skill in poisou-ncntralising Mantras. (179) 
Saying this, he burnt down within a moment the Banian 
tree with the virulence of his poison, but the Brlifthmana 
revived it with all its branches flowers and leaves by the 
power of his Ma.rdra.s. (180) Convinced of his skilly 
Takshaka induced liira to return by giving him ample 
wealth, and the Brahmana too, having got it, went away- 
(181) When the Brahmana who, by bis superuatual vision, 
knew that tlie King had been bitten by death (i e. destined 
to die ), had departed, Takshaka sent to the King 
(some) snakes in the guise of ascetic.?. (182) Going to 
the King in disguise, they wished peace and prosperity 
to him and presented to him fruit, flowers and Kns'a 
grass. (183) Seeing a very small insect coming out 
of the fruit ( presented by them ), the King said (to his 
ministers), ‘ Here do I very cleverly (or duly) respect the- 
curse of the sage. (184) Let this insect, which is giv^n 
the name Takshaka, bite me without harming me (lit. 
falsely). As he was thus addressing his ministers Takshaku 
coiled himself round him. (185) Then, hating burat to 
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ashes the King together with his palace with the circle 
of the roaring flames of poison, the lord of serpents 
went away through the sky. (186) When the King 
was (thus) burnt down, liis son Janamejaya, installed 
(Jit. chosen) by the best of ministers as king, married 
Vapnshtama (daughter of the King of Kas'i.) (187) Sport¬ 
ing with that sleiidcr-liodic I lady in lovely gardens, he, 
in course of time, came to learn his father’s history (the 
story of his father’s death) from the circle of his ministers. 
(188) Agonised by the fire, of wrath he, after consulting 
with the Brahmanas, revenged himself on all the Nagas by 
means of (2 e. by performing) a snake-sacrifice. (189) Into 
that fire of the snake-sacrifice, the rolling and roaring 
flames of which tonched (/ r. rose so high as to touch) the 
sky, fell the elephant-like Nagas. (190) The tumult of 
the serpents, as they fell down darkened with the smoke 
of the fire of their poison and gleaming for a short while 
with the sparks (of fire), was like that of the (rain-) clouds, 
■as dark as the smoko of the fire of poison, and lit up 
(occasionally) with si>ark-like lightnings. (101-93). As the 
serpents were being burnt up in that sacrifice of the King 
(Janamejaya), as the TaLshaka, drawn by (virtue of) the 
Jfhwtras went to Indra for protection, as the King was 
saying, ‘ Prag and throw Taksliakainto tlie fire along with 
Iudra,’and as Indra had appeared in the sky justat this time, 
Vasuki seized with fear and trembling said to Astika, his 
nephew, folding his hands (to him), ‘Protect me.’ (194) He 
(Astika) nromising him (protection) went to the sacrificial 
place of King Janamejaya and after being annonneed by 
the doOr-keepers, entered it. (195-96) Then, while 
Takshaka drawn by the power of the Mantras remained 
for a moment hanging from Indra’s hands at the words of 
Astika, ‘Stay, Stay,’ there ran to the ocean great rivers of 
fat bearing the thick mird in the form of the marrow of the 
•mAltitudes of the consumed serpents. (197) Astika then 
•approached the King, and pronouncing blessings upon him, 
praised him as follows: (198) “Your sacrifice is equal 
(comparable) to the sacrifices of Soma, Indra, Varuna and 
<ythers as well as to the best sacrifices of Mtlndhiltri, Naha- 
sba and others”. (198) Pleased with him who thus prai- 
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sed anii blessed bim, the Kin? bestowed upon him ft boon 
by which he saved the best of the serpents. (1^19) Thus the 
snake-sacrifice of the Kiiig having come to a close at the 
words of Astfka, the surviving Nagas were filled with joy 
(or celebrated a festival on their deliverance). 

VI. ANS'AVATARANA—PARVA. 

(200) Having heard the story of Astika, S'aunaka 
asked Souti {lit. son of Roniaharshaua) the sacred history 
of the Bharatas, which he recounted as follows: (201) 
Being asked, at the Snake-sacrifice, by Janamejaya {lit. son 
of Parikshit), the revered lord Vyusa {lit. son of Sfttyavati) 
commanded Vaisampayana (to narrate tlie story of the 
Bh4ratas). (202-03) That pupil thns ordered by him 
(i. e. by Vy&sa) recounted, having first saluted Lord 
Achyuta (Vishnu), the Mahabharata in the intervals 
of the sacred rites—the Mahabharata, whicli is sacred, 
sanctifying, life-giving, which is, as it were, the cele¬ 
stial tree in the form of history, having religion for its 
root, the J^rnti for its stem, the Smriti for its 
flower, and bearing great fruits [ or having the 
supreme end ( of human life viz. nrar) for its 
fruit]. (204) In the fJhedis, there lived a universal 
monarch called Vasu, a friend of Indra, who introduced 
on the earth a festival for worshii>ping Indra. (205) 
Once the King, while on a hunt, thought only of his 
large-eyed queen, who was then in her ritu. (206). 
is not translated for obvious reason). (207) Snatched by 
another bird it fell into the water of the Jumna. There an 
Apsararas, who had been turned into a fish by a curse, 
swallowed it and became quick with a child. After some 
time, that courtezan of the gods in a piscatorial form, A drikft 
by name, was caught by fishermen and being cut by them, 
assumed her celestial form and returned to heaven. 

(209) Out of the twins born of her. Vasu took the boy, 
who, named Mastya, founded the Mastya kingdom. 

(210) Through ignorance (of the fact), the King gave 
the eviJ-smelling daughtertothe fisherman—the daughter 
by whose glances the quarters :appeared (who had such 
bright, dark eyes that her glances made the quarters ap- 
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pear) as it were to be beds of fnll-blown bine lotuses. 
(211) (Once) Para.s'ara, who bad come ( to the river) 
for being ferried over, saw that fisbcr-girl who was 
then in the bloom of her youth- (212) As great 
things were destined to come of this union, he, filled 
with passion, created at her recjnest a fog all around 
(lit. in the’quarters) and associated with the deer¬ 
eyed girl. (213) By tlie boon of the sage the virgi¬ 
nity of the Gandhakiili was not lost, and her body 
became lotus-scented. (214) United, in a boat, with her 
of eyes like fresh lotuses, he, as refulgent as the sun, begot 
a son that was (as it were) the sun of knowledge. (21o) 
That (son) is the revered Vyusa, Krishna, the son 
■of Satyavati, who, conversant with the Veda toge¬ 
ther with its Aiigas, resorted to a forest (». e. became an 
■ascetic) immediately after his birth. (21T) Ashe was 
about to depart, he said to his mother, giving by the 
rays (of his teeth) a previous indication, as it were, of his 
:sacred teaching on the three ends of human existence: 
‘I should be remembered (i e. mentally called upon) when 
yon are in distress’. 

f2I8) When the Kshatriya race, which had been 
•exterminated by Rama, sprang again from the BrS.hmanas, 
the Daityas, who had been destroyed by Vishnu, came 
•down in portions on the earth. (219) The earth oppressed 
with their burden, sought the protection of Brahmti and 
found a saviour in Nardyana who descended on this earth 
■along with Indra (and others) in portions. (220) The 
■gods together with theSiddhasand the Gandharavas, bent 
«pon the destruction of the demons (lit the foes of the 
gods), followed Vishnu himself, taking birth in the 
families of various kings and sages. (221) Of yore, the 
■Self-born (Brahmft) brought into being fourteen kinds of 
■creation. In that creation, the gods and the demons 
were born among men. (222) The demon chiefs such as 
Viprachitti, Hiranydksha, and Pralh&da were born among 
men, (respectively) as Jar&sandha, SisupAla (lit. King of 
Clhedi), and S&lya and others. (223) King Dhritarftshtra 
was a portion of a Gandharva chief. Dharma became 
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(i. e, was born as) Vidiira by the cnrse of Antin&ndavya. 
(224) Droiia, who was bora of the sage Bharadvaja in a 
rlro7ra (sacrificial pitcher), was a portion of Brihaspati— 
Drona who was possessed of great wisdom and who 
became the preceptor of all archers. Asvatthamd was a 
portion of a Riidra. A Vasu was born as Bhishma 
(lit. son of S'antami). (225) The preceptor Kripa was 
a Riiira himself, and Rakuni was the Dwlipara age. 
Siltyaki was a portion of the Maruts, as were also 
Hardikva and Drupada. (226) Rnyodhaiia, the destroyer 
(who became tlie cause of the destruction) of all kings was 
a portion of Kali (i. e. the Kali age.) The sous of P&nda 
were portions of Dharma, Vayn, Indra, and tlie As'vins. 
(227) Dlirishtadyumna was a portion ot Agui (fire) and 
Karna, of the Sun (lit. ‘ He of terrible splendour ’). 
The revered Vasndeva, the destroyer of foes, was a 
portion of Nar;\yaua. 

VII. THE S'AK U NT ALA-PAR VA. 

(228) Having heard (the account of) the descent (of the 
gods and demons) in portions, Janamejaya, asked (the 
sage) about ( i. e. to narrate the history of) the vast 
race of the Kurus. The sage, thus asked, said: (229) There 
lived a king by name Dushyanta, whose ornament was 
his lustre, and illumined by wliose refulgent glory 
the dark nights were mistaken for moon-lit nights, 
(230) who, by his arrows, male the wives of his 
enemies shorn of the amorous paintings on their 
cheeks, and who, even witli his frown, made the playful 
movements of their eye-brows disappear (from their 
faces). (231) Ouce that e.vcellent archer entered a forest 
enjoying the sport of hunting (lit. on account of fond¬ 
ness for hunting), putting into fright by his arrows 
the deer which bad eyes like t'as beautiful as) those 
of lovely women. (232) Having killed multitudes of 
lions, he strayed away from his army ( lit. came out from 
the midst of his army ) and ( at last ) came to thO 
hermitage of Kanva, in which creepers were waring 
in the gentle breeze. ( 233 ) There he beheld the 
charming river, Malini which, with her garland-like rows 
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of flamingoes and liip-like extensive sandy banks, was 
as it were a captivating damsel, Laving rows of flamingoes, 
for her garlands and the extensive sands for her broadKS 
hips. (2o4) In that hermitage, wJiere the trees clothed in 
blossoms were noisy with the 1>iizz of the swarms of fickle 
bees, he saw a large-eyed girl. (2:35—2o7) Having beheld 
that lotus-eyed Sakuntala wlio had her hair thickly 
filled with flowers of various trees and creepers, 
who was, as it were, a female form fashioned for the decep¬ 
tion of Siva \lit^ the tliree-eyed one) by the clever Kama 
{lit. mind-born), consumed by the fire from the (third) 
eye (of Siva), the King was overwnclmed at once with 
wonder and passion and asked her after she had bade 
him welcome and accor led to him due hospitality, (238) 
‘‘ 0 lady of b)vely eyes-brows, where is the revered sage 
Kanva of great renown ? I have come to pay my respects 
to him who is adored by the gods {lit. dwellers of Xan- 
dana). (23b) Hearing these words of the king(//i:. this 
from the king), the daughter of the sage replied, as it 
were, decking her ear with a blue lotus in the form of the 
lustre 01 {i- e. spreading to her ear from) her side-long 
glances. (240) He, my father, has gone out to gather 
fruit himself. Please take rest for a short wliile. He 
will return before long. (241) Hearing this, the King said, 
^ What you said sounds very strange. Please tell me 
bow you are the daughter of him who is a celibate. ’ 
(242) Thus asked, the girl replied, If you have a curio¬ 
sity, listen to the stpry of my birth as it was some time 
ago recounted by the sage. (243) Of yore, ladra {lit. 
king of the gods; sent the best of the Apsarasas to dis¬ 
turb the austerities of the revered sage, Vis'vfimitra {lit. 
the descendant of Kusika). (244) That damsel of lovely 
eyes Menaka. by name went to the forest and sported 
gracefully like a creeper shaken by wind. (245) Wind 
commanded by Indra (lit. the husband of Sachi) carried 
off the fine garment of that damsel possessed of a beauty 
that was m lovely as the tender shoot of a young plantain 
trae* (246) Seeing her overcome with shame, the sage waa 
filled with passion. Verily, not even the great can resist 
(the power of; the mind-born. (247) The damsel having 
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plump breasts, being wooed by himself enamoured of 
her, enjoyed with him the sport of love for a full hundred: 
years, (t!4S) In course of time, she gave birth to me^ 
just as a creeper bears a bud ; but as soon as 1 was born, 
she left me on the lonely bank of "Miiliut. (i!49) There 
the revered Kanva, that ocean of compassion, seeing me 
surrounded by birds, took me up and named me SakuntaU 
{lit. me, who was named S.)* (-50) That I, who was born 
of Menaka f)y the sage Visvamitra, that store of penances, 
have been bronglit up as his own daughter by the sage 
Kanva.” (251 Hearing these words of hers, the king, 
whose mind was sljaken by the powerful wind in the form 
of passion that had arisen in it, addressed her thus: 
(252) ‘^0 fuAvn-eyed lady, this person is in your power-^ 
Being a king’s daughter, you are iit for the position of 
the co-wife of the earth. (253) Let my palace be bathed 
in the effulgence of the moon in the form of thy face.. 
Let the beds of the Kumudas (in my gardens} 
appear lovely by their laughter in the form of their 
opening even by day. ” (254) At this, her eyes which 
were (first) resting on her protruding boasts, were bent 
through shame so low that they fell on the triple-fold of 
her belly {lit. reaching up to the triple-fold). (255) “I 
am under the control of my father. When he will 
return he will bestow me upon you. ” So said she^ 
seized Avith a tremor, in words confused through shame. 
(255) 0 girl of sAveet smiles, thy son will be king, 

thus making a promise, the king married her by the 
Oindharva form. (257-58) That bee in the form of ther 
King kissed that creeper of the garden of Kama,—the 
oreeper that was blooming in the Spring in the form of 
youth, that was bowed down by clusters of blossoms in the^ 
form of breasts, that was shaken by the Avind in the form* 
of passion, that had put forth a tender shoot in the form* 
of lower lip, that bore buds in the form of hair standing* 
on end, and that had streaks of honey in the form of the* 
lustre of smile. (259) Having taken leave of her who had 
been overcome in the sport of love, the king while departing 
said to her, “I shall send for you my army.’^ (260) Imme¬ 
diately on the departure of the King, Kanva returned and 
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Tseheld l^akuntaU shaking through tremor like a lotiis- 
pond in which an elei)hant had sported. (201) The self- 
controlled sage, possessed of divine vision, knowing 
that she had been united to a worthy person, was 
pleased (with her) and at her request bestowed a boon on 
the King. (202) May the kings born in the race of 
Dushyanta be always devoted to virtue, and may their 
rule continue uninterrui»ted ” : so said the sage. (263) 
Then in due time, she (i. e. Saknntala), with;her face pale 
(on account of pregnancy), gave birth to a worthy son, just 
as the eastern quarter gives Itirth to the moon, just as 
PArvati had given birth to Skauda. (264) He was born as 
refulgent as the full moon, and grew up (rapidly) like the 
desire-yiclding tree. Possessed of raiglit, he became 
(j. e. was named) Sarmdamana from (i. e. account of) his 
subduing the kings of beasts {i. e. lions). (205) With the 
permission of the sage, Sakuntala taking with her her 
son on whom rites proper for a Kshatriya had been per¬ 
formed set out for the capital of Dushyanta. (266) 
Escorted by the pupils of Kauva, she M’cnt to Hastinft- 
pura, and going up to the King, said with her lotus-like 
face hanging down, (267) “This is j'our son, 0 King, who, 
pre-eminent in good qualities, was born of me. Be true 
to your promise given in the hermitage of Kanva.” (26S) 
Hearing these Avords of SAknntalil, the King though he 
remembered (everything) said, “ 1 do not knOAV even 
you. How then (can I know) your son ? ” (269) Having 
thus replied to :her, the king, with a frown (on his 
face, did not accept that lotus-eyed boy presented to 
(him) by that lady of lovely eyes. (270) She, too, seized 
with a tremor on account of anger and shame at his dis¬ 
owning the truth, (thus) censured the Avords of the king,- 
words that were stained with falsehood. (271) “ 0 King, 
you do not recognise your own son Avho is exactly like 
you, just as a blind man does not see himself reflected in 
.a mirror. (272) It does not behoA'e you to dissemble 
(thns), 0 wise man, though you remember (everything). 
'0 King, a king (lit, ‘ one who shines) does not shine (t. e* 
as not a king in the real sense of the word), when (his 
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character is) staiue.l with falsehood. ('273) Troth, in the 
case of the noble-minded, kindness, in the case of the 
renewed, absence of malice in the case of the virtuous, 
is the pleasure-house of the Goddess of Fortune. (274) 
What you address me iu (this) assembly is not worthy 
of your natural nobility, of your virtues, and of your 
fame. (275) AV'ives, who are lirst (t. e. in the days of 
youth) objects of love and afterwards, of kind attentions, 
do not deserve repudiation, for they are (always) worthy 
of honour. (276) A wife is (her husband’s) friend, rela¬ 
tive, physician, servant, teacher, counsellcr, and support 
iu difficulties. Thus she is a source of comfort to" men in all 
conditions. (277) What person other than you will dis¬ 
card his son, the delight of his eye, who is sprung 
(from himself) like a lamp lighted from another lamp 
and who gives him light (i. c. happiness) in the next 
world ? (278) Who, indeed, would not become happy by 
(havinjj) a son, that is sprung from his heart and that 
showers nectar in the form of touch, as by (his) merit 
that has it origin in his heart and thsit showers nectar {i.e. 
enables him to taste nectar iu heaven) ? (279) Who else 
is more shameless than be who, when he begins to dissem¬ 
ble, is laughed at by the five witnesses in his internal 
body together with the other witnesses ( of human 
actions)?” (280) Saying this, the high-minded woman 
wept aloud in grief at her pitiable condition, thus 
(as it were) decking her breasts with a garland of big 
tear-drops. (281-83). Then spoke a voice from the sky : 
“ 0 King, you yourself have been horn of this lady, just 
as the moon is born again {i.e. is reflected) in clear water. 
Cherish your son. Accept your lotus-eyed wife. The 
mother is but a sheath of flesh (in which sou is born). 
The son, sprung from the father, is father himself. 0 
Dushyanta, cherish your son, and do not insult S'akun- 
tal& ”. Hearing that (heavenly voice), the King 
accepted his son and named him Bharata. (284) That sou 
of Sakuntald and Dushyanta, that desoendaut of Yay&tt, 
that king of boundless prowess who founded the Bh^ala 
family, ruled the whole earth. 
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■out of affection for his son, all the Vdlakhilyas who were 
engaged in austerities left the bough and went away. (136) 
Having eaten his prey, he left the bough, at his father’s 
direction, on the mountain of snow (Himillaya), and went 
4;o the abode of Indra ( i. e. Heaven ) for bringing the 
jiectar. (137 ) By the (power of the ) austerities of the 
Yfllakhilyas, he became the vanquisher ofthe thunderbolt— 
ibearer (Indra), the king of all birds, and the vehicle and 
fboon-giver of Vishnu. (138 ) Of yore, at the sacrifice of 
Haayapa the gods, the Siddhas, the Rishis and tho 
•Charanas ceaselessly brought the sacrificial requisites 
without being prevented ( from doing the menial work ). 
,(139) Indra {lit. the slayer of Vritra), who bad come 
there, himself carrying a mountain-like load of fuel, saw 
the Valakhilyas. ( 140-41 ) Seeing them, wlio were of 
the size of a thumb and who W'ere emaciated by austeri¬ 
ties, pressed down under the weight of a single 
Pal&s'a stick and sinking in a puddle ( lit. an indentation 
in the ground caused by the hoof of a cow), as if it were 
the ocean, Indra laughed at the weaklings (in derision ). 
iFor, who, possibly, does not get intoxicated with power ? 
( 142 ) Filled with anger at his derision, they began a 
terrible sacrifice in order that a mighty son, who would 
conquer Indra, might be born to Kas'yapa. (143). Thus born 
■by their power, he ( Garuda) went forth to vanquish the 
lord of the celestials {i. e. Indra)—(he who looked) as it 
were. Mount Meru in motion, surrounded by a hundred 
sans. ( 144-46 ). Having entered Heaven, he defeated the 
gods, and fired by his triumph, he vanquished Indra in 
battle. On the battlefield, the hero threw the gods senseless 
in the fight, and in the house (where the Amrita was 
kept), he overwhelmed Vis’vakarmS, among those who 
were guarding the Soma (i.e. Amrita). and having 
warded oflF the two terrible snakes ( stationed ) for guard¬ 
ing (the Amrita ), by ( raising up ) a cloud of dust with 
the flutter of his wings, he, proud of his might, tore open 
■j^e cage (in which the Amrita was kept ), and carried off 
’Ihe Amrita, though a fearful wheel was revolving round 
it (iit, which had a fearful wheel whirling round it), 

away swiftly with the vessel 
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of Ararita without even driiikinj' of it, Lord Vishnu ( lit, 
the husband of Lakshmi) saw him from afar. ( 148 ). “I 
ara pleased at this self-denial of yours, 0 lord of birds. 
Accept ( therefore ) a boon ( from me ). ” So said Lord 
Hari to him. (149) The king of birds said to him, “ I 
should be immortal without (drinking) the Ambrosia, 
and should always be seated above you ( i. e. on your 
flag-stalF). But accept a boon from me also.” (150) 
Hearing this, the Lord said, “ All will be ( as yon desire.) 
You should become my vehicle.” Garnda ( lit. eon of 
Triksha ) said, “ Be it so ”. (151 ) As he proceeded, 
Laving (thus ) become the vehicle of Vishuu and obtained 
a seat on liis llag-staff, Indra ( lit. thunderbolt-bearer) 
came from behind and struck him with his thunderbolt. 

( 152 ) Though struck with it, he did not feel the least pain, 
and laughingly saying (to Indra ), “ Let the thunder-bolt 
be respected ”, lie, of himself, threw out one of his 
feathers that was hundred yojanas in length. (153) Having 
made friends with Indra,- he said to him, ‘ You should 
carry otf the Amrita, after I have placed it down for the 
snakes (lit. which will be placed for the snakes). (154) 
Having said this, the bird went to the snakes, and giving 
them the Amrita, he, now freed from bondage, said,. 
“ Drink this according to the religious precepts ”. (155)*; 
When the snakes having placed the Amrita on the Kus'd 
grass, went away to perform their ablutions, Indra, wko 
had been previously permitted by Garuda, quickly took it 
away. ( 156 ) The snakes (thus) deceived, seeing the 
bed of Kus’a grass smeared with some Amrita, licked it, 
but had their tongues torn ( by the sharp Kus'a grass ), 
thus becoming double-tongued, (or fork-tongued ). (157 ) 
From that day, the Darbhas (i. e. the Kus'a grass) 
became (from the contact of the Amrita ) sacred in the 
Hdvya and the Kavya, rites, and the serpents became, at 
the words of Indra ( i. e. the boon conferred by Indra 
on Garuda ) the prey of Garuda. ( 158 ) Thus has beea 
described by me the cause of their mother’s curse OE 
S'esha, Vftsuki, Karkota, Takashaka, Aila (patra ) ahd the 
other snakes. (159). Then (i. e. after the snakes 
; were cursed), S'esha obtained, by severe austeritiesj hooka 
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from the Grauclsire ( i. e. BrahmS.) and at his ( Brahma’s ) 
command, bore ( on his head ) the earth with all her 
monutains and seas. ( ICO ) Then, VS,suki and others,, 
alarmed at their mother’s curse, assembled together and 
held a consultation over some measure to counter-act ( or 
to make abortive ) the snake-sacrifice. ( 161 ) Some said 
“ We all, well-united, shall create an obstacle in that 
sacrifice by ( means of ) flames of poison or by ( means of) 
the four-fold expedients”. (102) Then Ailapatra 
the wisest said to Vasnki, “ Tiic curse which has risen 
from our mother’s anger is destined to take effect ( i. e. 
is inevitable ). (163) When that curse was pronounced, 
I, who lay in our mother’s lap, heard these words of the 
gods as they were talking ( among themselvos); ‘ Oh, 

Kadru is exceedingly cruel I ’ ( 104) Brahraii, when asked 
by the gods in curiosity with regard to deliverance from 

the curse {i. e. as how the snakes would be delivered from 
the curse), said, ‘Those poisonous snakes who are given to 
sin, who have always the biting propensity, who do not 
care whom they bite, and who are cruel, will be destroyed 
in the snake-sacrifice. The sou of the Yayfivaras, ( ». e, 
Asttka ) will deliver the rest who are virtuous. ( 166) 
There will be born a son of Jaratkaru, a sister of the 
N&gas themselves, by the sage Jaratkaru, and he will 
be celebrated as Astika ’. (167 ) This, 0 lord of snakes, 
I heard in the days gone by when I was a child.” Having 
heard this irom Ailapatra, Vasuki castoff (all) fear. 
( 168 ) Once upon a time. King Barlkshit, lioru in the race 
of Pandu, was roaming in a forest, hunting deer. (169 ) 
Coming upon ( lit. seeing before him) the sage Samika, 
who observed the vow of silence, he asked him, “Have 
you seen on the way a deer pierced with my arrow ( lit. 
marked with my arrow )?” ( 170 ) But as the sage, thus 
asked, did not say any thing (in reply ), the king placed 
a dead serpent on his shoulder and went away. (171) 
Then, his son (the son of Samika), S’riugl, who was of an 
exceedingly irascible nature, seeing his father disfigured 
with the boils which had arisen by the poison of the (dead) 
«0i;peut and the bees ( settled on it), (IIS) pronounced, 
with liiB hands and lips trembling (in wrath), the 
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curse, ‘Only in seven days will the fire (in the 

form) of Takshaka, spurting out poison, consume him 
who has done this.’ (175J) Hearing this, that ocean 
of mercy, Samika, sent to the king a messenger with the 
message, ‘ Be on your guard against this curse’. (1"4) 
Alarmed at tlie sage’s curse, Parikshit, on the advice 
of his ministers (or having consulted his ministers), 
had his person protected with numerous ( Hi. with 
collections of) mantras ( cliarms), and protective medi¬ 
cines (or herbs). (175) When the seventh day came, 
Takshaka, impelled by Fate, went to Hastinapura to 
burn down the king. (176) He came upon a 
Br&hmana, named Kas’yapa, who was versed in curing 
snake-bites by means of charms and who, being poor, 
had come (to Hastinjipnra) to i^rotect Parikshit 
(against snake-bite ) and get wealth from him. ( 177 ) 
Having heard all about his mission, the snake said, ‘ I 
am that Takshaka. Who is hold enough to overcome 
me? (178), If yon can protect the king, then revive 
this banian tree bitten by me. Then only I shall be con¬ 
vinced of your skill in poison-neutralising Mantras. (179) 
Saying this, he burnt down within a moment the BaUiaUi 
tree with the virulence of his poison, hnt the Brh&bmaim 
revived it with all its branches flowers and leaves by the 
power of his Mantras. (180) Convinced of his skill, 
Takshaka induced him to return by giving him ample 
wealth, and the Briilimana too, having got it, went away. 
(181) When the Brahmaua who, by his supernatual vision, 
knew that the King had been bitten by death (i e. destined 
to die), had departed, Takshaka sent to the King 
(some) snakes in the guise of ascetics. (182) Going to 
the King in disguise, they wished peace and prosperity 
to him and presented to him fruit, flowers and Kus’a 
grass. (183) Seeing a very small insect coming out 
of the fruit ( presented by them ), the King said (to his 
ministers), ‘ Here do I very cleverly (or duly) respect the- 
curse of the sage. (184) Let this insect, which is givCh 
the name Takshaka, bite me without harming me 
wisely). As he was thus addressing his ministers Tftk^hleip 
_<^lM-himeelf- round,' him. -'(185) .^hen^,,-hftyi^g^ 
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•ashes the King together with his palace with the circle 
•of the roaring flames of poison, the lord of serpents 
went away through the sky. (186) When the King 
was (thus) burnt down, his son Janamejaya, installed 
(Jit. chosen) by the best of ministers as king, married 
Vapushtama (daughter of the King of Kas'i.) (187) Sport¬ 
ing with that slender-bodicil lady in lovely gardens, he, 
-in course of time, came to learn his father’s history (the 
story of his father’s death) from the circle of his ministers. 
•{188) Agonised by the fire of wrath he, after consulting 
with the Brfihmanas, revenged himself on all the Nagas by 
means of(f e. by performing) a snake-sacrifice. (189) Into 
that fire of the snake-sacrifice, the rolling and roaring 
flames of which touched (i e. rose so high as to touch) the 
•sky, fell the elephant-like Nagas. (190) The tumult of 
the serpents, as they fell down darkened with the smoke 
of the fire of their poison and gleaming for a short while 
with the sparks (of fire), was like that of the (rain-) clouds, 
*8 dark as the smoke of the fire of poison, and lit up 
(occasionally) with spark-like lightnings. (191-93). As the 
•serpents were being burnt up in that sacrifice of the King 
(Janamejaya) , as the Takshaka, drawn by (virtue of) the 
Mantras went to Indra for protection, as the King was 
saying, ‘ Drag and throw Takshaka into the fire along with 
lndra,’and as Indra had appeared in the^'sky just at this time, 
Vasuki seized with fear and trembling said to Astlka, his 
aoephew, folding his hands tto him), ‘Protect me.’ (194) He 
(Astika) promising him (protection) went to the sacrificial 
place of King Janamejaya and after being announced by 
ithe door-keepers, entered it. (195-96) Then, while 
Takshaka drawn byjthe power of the Mantras remained 
for a moment hanging from Indra’s hands at the words of 
Astlka, ‘Stay, Stay,’ there ran to the ocean great rivers of 
fltt bearing the thick mud in the form of the marrow of the 
multitudes of the consumed serpents. (197) Astlka then 
Approached the King, and pronouncing blessings upon him, 
^ised him as follows : (198) “Your sacrifice is equal 
(Comparable) to the sacrifices of Soma, Indra, Yaruna mid: 
Oibhra as well as to the best sacrifices ofMAndh&tri, 
fhac^ others”. (198) Pleased with him who t^ha 
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sed and Llessed him, the King bestowed upon him a boon 
by which he saved tlie best of the serpents. (1''9) Thus the 
snake-sacrifice of the King having come to a close at the 
words of Asttka, the surviving Nagas were filled with joy 
(or celebrated a festival on their deliverance). 

VI. ANS'AVATARANA—PARVA. 

(200) Having heard the story of Astika, S'nunaka 
asked 8onti (lit. sou of Roinaharshana) the sacred history 
of the Bluiratas, which he recounted as follows: ('01) 
Being asked, at the Snake-sacrifice, by Janaraejnya(/i^. son 
of Parikshit), the revered lord Vyilsa (lit. son of Satyavati) 
commanded Vaisarupayaua (to narrate the story of the 
Bh&ratas). (202-U3) That pupil thns ordered by him 
(i. e. by Yyasa) recounteii, having first sainted Lord 
Achynta (Vishnu), the Mahabharata in the intervals 
of the sacred rites—the Mahabharata, which is sacred, 
sanctifying, life-giving, which is, as it were, the cele¬ 
stial tree in the form of .history, having religion for its 
root, the Sruti for its stem, the Smriti for its 
flower, and bearing great fruits [ or having the 
supreme end ( of human life tiz. ura") for its 
fruit]. (204) In the ('helis, there lived a universal 
monarch called Vasu, a friend of Indra, who introduced 
on the earth a festival for worshipping Indra. (205) 
Once the King, while on a hunt, thought only of his 
large-eyed queen, who was then in her ritu. (206). 
is not translated for obvious reason). (207) Snatched by 
another bird it fell into the water of the Jumna. There an 
Apsararas, who had been turned into a fish by a curse, 
swallowed it and became quick with a child. After some 
time, that courtezan ofthe gods in a piscatorial form, Adrik4 
by name, was caught by fishermen and being cut by them, 
assumed her celestial form and returned to heaven. 

(209) Out of the twins born of her. Vasu took the boy, 
who, named Mastya, founded the Mastya kingdom. 

(210) Through ignorance (of the fact), the King gave 
the evil-smelling daughter to the fisherman—the daughter 
by whose glanpes the quarters lappeared (who had shoh 
bright, dark eyes that her glances made the qaartera ap>* 
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pear) as it were to be beds of full-blown blue lotuses. 
(211) (Once) Parlis'iira, who bad come (to the river) 
for being ferried over, sew tliat fislicr-girl who was 
then in the bloom of her youth. (212) As great 
-things were destined to come of this union, he, filled 
with jiassion, created at her reipiest a fog all around 
{lit. in the quarters) an I associated with the deer- 
eyed girl. (213) By the l)oou of the sage the virgi¬ 
nity of the Gandhakali was not lost, and her body 
became lotus-scented. (214) United, in a boat, with her 
of eyes like fresh lotuses, he, asrefnlgentas the sun, begot 
a son that was (as it were) the sun of knowledge. (.21 o) 
That (son) is tlie revered Vyasa, Krishna, the son 
of Satyavati, who, conversant with tlie Veda toge¬ 
ther with its Angan, resorted to a forest (i. e. became an 
ascetic) immediately after his birth. (217) As he was 
about to depart, he said to his mother, giving by the 
rays (of his teeth) a previous indication, as it were, of his 
sacred teaching on the three ends of human existence: 
‘I should be remembered (i e. mentally called upon) when 
you are in distress’. 

, f218) When the Kshatriya race, which had been 

•exterminated by Rama, sprang again from the BrS-hmanas, 
ythe Daityas, who bad been destroyed by Vishnu, came 
•down in portions on the earth. (219) The earth oppressed 
with their burden, sought the protection of BrahmS, and 
ibund a saviour in Narilyaua who descended on this earth 
along with Indra (and others) in portions. (220) The 
■gods together with the Siddhas and the Gandharavas, bent 
•upon the destruction of the demons {lit the foes of the 
•gods), followed Vishnu himself, taking birth in the 
families of various kings and sages. (221) Of yore, the 
■Self-bom (Brahma) brought into being fourteen kinds of 
•creation. In that creation, the gods and the demons 
were born among men. (222) The demon chiefs such as 
Viprachitti, fliranyaksha, and Pralhada were born among 
iDiCn, (respectively) as Jarasandha, Sisupala (te. King of 
Oiiedi), and Salya and others. (223) King Dhritarashtr* 
■inis a portion of a Gandharva chief. Dharma became 
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{i. e. was born as) Vklnra by the curse of Antmilndavya. 
(224) Drona, who was born of the sage Bharadvftja in a 
drona (sacrificial pitcher), was a portion of Brihaspati— 
Droaa who was possessed of great wisdom and who 
‘became the preceptor of all archers. Asvatth4m& was a 
’portion of a Rtidra. A Vasn was born as Bhishma 
-{lit. son of S'antanu). (225) The preceptor Kripa was 
a Rndra himself, and Sakiini was the Dwftpara age. 
SAtyaki was a portion of the Maruts, as were also 
Hirdikya and Dnipada. (226) Suyodhana, the destroyer 
r(who became the cause of the destruction) of all kings was 
’a portion of Kali (i. e. the Kali age.) The sons of P&udn 
were portions of Dharma, Vilyn, Indra, and the As'vins. 
,(227) Dhrishtadyumna was a portion of Agni (fire) and 
iKarna, of the Sun (lit. ‘ He of terrible splendour ’). 
The revered Vasudeva, the destroyer of foes, was a 
^portion of Naray4na. 

VII. THE S'AKUNTALA-PARVA. 


(228) Having heard (the account of) the descent (of the 
gods and demons) in portions, Janamejaya, asked (the 
sage) about (t. e. to narrate the history of) the vast 
race of the Kurus. The sage, thus asked, said; (229) There 
lived a king by name Dushyanta, whose ornament was 
,his lustre, and illumined by whose refulgent glory 
the dark nights were mistaken for moon-lit nights, 
(230) who, by his arrows, made the wives of his 
enemies shorn of the amorous paintings on their 
• cheeks, and who, even with his frown, made the playful 
movements of their eye-brows disappear (from their 
faces). (231) Once that excellent archer entered a forest 
enjoying the sport of hunting (lit. on account of fond¬ 
ness for hunting ), putting into fright by his arrows 
the deer which bad eyes like fas beautiful as) those 
-of lovely women. (232) Having killed multitudes 
lions, be strayed away from his army ( lit. came out fr<im 
.the midst of his army ) and ( at last ) came. to - 
hermitage of Kanva, in which creepers were wai^, 
:in the gentle breeze. (233) There he boheld thjs 



river, ^^alini which, with. he,i ,g8rlen!^]^|:;ri^|;f; 
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of flamingoes and hip-like extensive sandy banks, was- 
as it were a captivating damsel, having rows of flamingoes, 
for her garlands and the extensive sands for her broads ■ 
hips. (234) In that hermitage, where the trees clothed in 
blossoms were noisy with the buzz of the swarms of fickle- 
bees, he saw a large-eyed girl. (235—237) Having beheld' 
that lotus-eyed Sakuntala who had her hair thickly 
filled with flowers of various trees and creepers, 
who was, as it were, a female form fashioned for the decep¬ 
tion of ^iva {lit. the three-eyed one) by the clever Kama- 
{lit. mind-born), consumed by the fire from the (third)- 
eye (of Siva), the King was overwnclmed at once with 
wonder and passion and asked her after she had bade 
him welcome and accorded to him due hospitality, (238) 
“ 0 lady of lovely eyes-brows, where is the revered sage 
Kanva of great renown ? I have come to pay my respects 
to him who is adored by the gods (^z7. dwellers of Nan- 
dam'). (239) Hearing these words of the kwg(lit. this 
from the king), the daughter of the sage replied, as it 
were, decking her ear with a bine lotus in the form of the 
lustre of (i. e. spreading to her ear from) her side-long 
glances. (240) He, my father, has gone out to gather- 
fruit himself. Please take rest for a short while. He 
‘ ^ill return before long. (241) Hearing this, the King said, 

* What you said sounds very strange. Please tell me 
how you are the daughter of him who is a celibate. ’ 
(242) Thus asked, the girl replied, “ If you have a curio-- 
sity, listen to'the story of my birth as it was some time 
ago recounted by the sage. (24'3) Of yore, Indra (lit. 
king of the gods; sent the best of the Apsarasas to dis-- 
turb the austerities of the revered sage, Vis'v&mitra {lit.- 
the descendant of Kusika). (244) That damsel of lovely 
eyes Menaka byname went to the forest and sported! 
gracefully like a creeper shaken by wind. (245) Wind* 
commanded by Indra (lit. the husband of ^achf) carried* 
ioflp the fine garment of that damsel possessed of a beauty ' 
Ihat was as lovely as the tender shoot of a young plantain. 
%rMv(i^46) Seeing her overcome with shame, the sage waa- 
ijrlith passion. Verily, not even the great can resist 
I^P|li^Q^#'h{>’the'mind-d>orn. (247) The. damsel-.^h^sll&ig'' 



plump breasts, being wooed by Limself enamoured of 
her, enjoyed with him the sport of love for a full hundred 
years. (tJ48) lu course of time, she gave birth to me,^ 
just as a creeper bears a bud ; but as soon as 1 was born, 
she left me on the lonely bank of Walini. (~49) There 
the revered Kanva, that ocean of comjjassion, seeing me 
surrounded by birds, took me up and named me Sakuntaia 
{lit. me, who was named S.). (~50) That I, who was born 
of Menaka by the sage Visvamitra, that store of penances,- 
have been brouglit up as his own daughter by the sage- 
Kanva.” (251 Hearing these words of hers, the king, 
whose mind was shaken by the powerful wind in the form 
of passion that had arisen in it, addressed her thusr 
(2-52) “ 0 fawn-eyed lady, this person is in your power. 
Being a king’s daughter, you are fit for the position of 
the co-wife of the earth. (25d) Let my palace be bathed 
in the effulgence of the moon in the form of thy face. 
Let the beds of tlie Kumuda.'i (in my gardens) 
appear lovely by their laughter in the form of their 
opening even by day. ” (254) At this, her eyes which 

were (first) resting on her protruding beasts, were bent 
through shame so low that they fell on the triple-fold of 
her belly {lit. reaching up to the triple-fold). (255) “ I 
am under the control of my father. AVheu he will 
return he will bestow me tiiwn you. ” So said she, 
seized Avith a tremor, in words confused through shame. 
f25f5) “ 0 girl of sweet smiles, thy son will be king, ” 
thus making a promise, the king married her by the 
Gdndharva form. (257-58) That bee in the form of the 
King kissed that creeper of the garden of Kama,—the 
creeper that was blooming in the Spring in the form of 
youth, that was bowed down by clusters of blossoms in the 
form of breasts, that was shaken by the wind in the form 
of passion, that had put forth a tender shoot in the form 
of lower lip, that bore buds in the form of hair standing 
on end, and that had streaks of hOney in the form of tbe^ 
lustre of smile. (269) Having taken leave of her who had 
been overcome in the sport of love, the king while departia|f 
said to her, “I shall send for you my army.” (260) 
diately on the departure of the King, Kanva reteutiied iilh^^ 
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l)eheld SakuutaUi sliaking through tremor like a lotus- 
pond in which an elephant had Kported. (2G1) The self- 
»controlletl sage, possessed of divine vision, knowing 
that she had been united to a worthy person, was 
pleased (with her) and at her request bestowed a boon on 
the King. (262) May the kings born in the race of 
•Dushyanta be always devoted to virtue, and may their 
rule continue uninterrupted : so said the sage. (263) 
Then in due time, she (i. e. Sakuntala), with;her face pale 
(on account of pregnancy), gave birth to a worthy son, just 
as the eastern quarter gives birth to the moon, just as 
Parvati had given birth to Skanda. (264) He was born as 
refulgent as the full moon, and grew up (rapidly) like the 
desire-yielding, tree. Possessed of luiglit, he became 
(i. e- was named) Sarmdamana from (z. e, account of) his 
subduing the kings of beasts (?. e. lions). (2G5) With the 
permission of the sage, Sakuntala taking with her her 
son on whom rites proper for a Kshatriya had been per¬ 
formed set out for the capital of Dushyanta (266) 
Escorted by the pupils of Kanva, she went to Hasting- 
pura, and going up to the King, said witli her lotus-like 
face hanging down, (267) ‘‘This is your son, 0 King, who, 
pre-eminent in good qualities, was born of me. Be true 
to your promise given in the hermitage of Kanva.(26S) 
Hearing these words of ?sAkuutal^, the King though he 
remembered ( everything ) said, “ I do not know even 
you. How then (can I know) your son ? (269) Having 

thus replied to ;her, the king, with a frown ^ on his 
face, did not accei)t that lotus-eyed hoy presented to 
(him) by that lady of lovely .eyes. (27U) She, too, seized 
with a tremor ou account of anger and shame at his dis¬ 
owning the truth, (thus) censured the words of the king,- 
words that were stained with falsehood. (271) “ 0 King, 
you do not recognise your own son who is exactly like 
you, just as a blind man does not see himself reflected in 
a mirror. (272) It does not behove you to dissemble 
;(ibus)i 0 wise man, though you remember (everything)* 

■ 0 ^ fciog ‘ one who shines) does not shine e* 

king in the real sense of the word), whbh (his 
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. character is) stainel with falsehool. ('273) Truth, in th« 
case of the noble-minded, kindness, in the case of the 
renewed, absence of malice in the case of the virtuous, 
is the pleasure-house of the Goddess of Fortune. (274) 
What you address me in (this) assembly is not worthy 
of your natural nobility, of your virtues, and of your 
fame. (275) Wives, who are first (t. e. in the days of 
youth) objects of love and afterwards, of kind attentions, 
do not deserve repudiation, for they are (always) worthy 
of honour. (270) A wife is (her husband’s) friend, rela¬ 
tive, physician, servant, teacher, counseller, and support 
in difficulties. Thus she is a source of comfort to men in all 
conditions. (277) What person other than you will dis¬ 
card his son, the delight of his eye, who is sprung 
(from himself) like a lamp lighted from another lamp 
and who gives him light (i. e. hai)piness) in the next 
world ? (278) Who, indeed, would not become happy by 
(having) a son, that is sprung from his heart and that 
showers nectar in the form of touch, as by (his) merit 
'that has it origin in his heart and that showers nectar (e.e. 
enables him to taste nectar in heaven) ? (279) Who else 
is more shameless than he who, when he begins to dissem¬ 
ble, is laughed at by the five witnesses in his internal 
body together with the other witnesses ( of human 
actions ) ?” (280) Saying this, the high-minded woman 
wept aloud in grief at her pitiable condition, thus 
(as it were) decking her breasts with a garland of big 
•tear-drops. (281-33). Then spoke a voice from the sky ; 
““ 0 King, you yourself have been born of this lady, jnst 
as the moon is born again (i.e. is reflected) in clear water. 
Cherish your son. Accept your lotus-eyed wife. The 
mother is but a sheath of flesh (in which son is born). 
The son, sprung from the father, is father himself. 0 
Dushyanta, cherish your son, and do not insult S'akon- 
talA ”. Hearing that (heavenly voice), the King 
■accepted his son and named him Bharata. (284) That BOtf 
of SakuntalS, and Dushyanta, that descendant of Taygtl, 
that king of boundless prowess who founded the Bh&ttilbh 
■family, ruled the whole earth. 
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(soon after) saw a maiden who was, as it wer#^ 
Jtisi^ embodied. (439) Being asked by him who she was, 
Mr^complexioned girl replied, “lam Satyavati by 
miime, daughter of the chief of the fishermen.” (440) 
The king, strong-minded as he was, was at once deprived 
•of all control (over himself) by passion, and went 
to the chief of the fishermen and asked of him the lovely 
!girl. (441) The lord of the fishermen said, “ I shall 
hesfcow her on yon, if the son born of her by yon will 
iwcome master of your kingdom ( i. el will be your 
successor to the throne).-’ (442) Having heard thi^ 
:»a-ntann, thinking of Devavrata the best of sons (or his 
son Vho was fit to bear the responsibility of the govern¬ 
ment ) did not accede to the words of the fisherman and ' 
returned to Hastinapnra. (443) There, the king, over¬ 
powered by passion, so constantly thought of her who 
was ( always ) present in his heart'like a half-remembered 
worse, ithat he could not get sleep. (444) Seeing him 
\ thus brooding, his son Devavrata, that ocean of fortitude, 
ki^self, asked him in private the cause of the torment 
of, grief. (445) Asked by his son, he replied, “You 
aw-my only son, and those who have got only one 
OqU are never free from (or aje haunted by) the 
:^r of the extinction of their race. (446) When I have 
you as my son—you who are worthy of. your race 
pi'e-eminont in all good qualities, my marrying a 
;s«««(md time would be mockery itself.” ,(447) Having ' 
hi^rd these words of his, the sou of Gang4 learnt from 
•ths report of the ministers that his father’s mind had ■ 


;^eU csptiyated by the daughter of the fisherman. (448)“ 
,S.e(tberefore) went to the chief of the.fishermen, who lived 
^h,‘Hie bank of the Jumna, and received with respect 

begged of him his lovely-eyed daughter for bidt v 
, ^469-50) On the fisher-chief’s saying, HpiW! 
^aghter’s son be king when you are therh 
ftp fey4'-the .is^ of, S'antanu, said,I shall nevermle*#^!^ 
true vqw.’V', W;hen' the son of G4nga',said 
^ agi^',;,|^id;tpv^ (451) “ 0 
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know, be never broken. But who will keep off your brave 
sons from the sovereignty?” (45a) Devavrata, having 
heard this, said to the chief of the fishermen, “ Let your 
fear in respect of my sons leave yon; for, I take the vow 
of Brahmacharya (life-long celibacy) ( 458 ) When the 
prince sail this, the gods, showering flowers (on him) 
from the sky, said, “ 0 Bhlshma (Terrible One), terrible 
is this vow of yonrs (454) Then taking with him the 
girl who had been delivered to him without any hesitation 
by the chief of-the fisherman, the son of Ganga returned 
to Hastindpnra. (455) When the King received Satyavatl 
bestowed on him by his son and heard of his vow, he 
hang down his head in shame. (456) The gratified father, 
bestowed on him the boon of dying-at-will (the power 
of choosing his own time for death). What is there that 
the grateful will not give to those who have, unsolicited, 
rendered them some service? (457) After some time, 
Satyavati gave birth to a prince, even as the bamboo-’i 
creeper gives birth to a pearl or the full-moon night to | 
the moon {lit. the lord of the night). (458) When he, 
who was named Chitrfingada, had attained the prime of 
youth, Satya gave birth to another son, (who was to 
become) the protector of the earth {i. e. King). (459) 
When he, called Vichitravirya, had gradually:grown up 
to majority, the king ascended to heaven by the.fiights, 
of steps in the form of the sacrifices ( which Le had perform¬ 
ed). (460) The youthful Chitrangada, who was then 
installed king by Bhishma, was soon afterwards killed 
in a fight by the Gandharva bearing the same name, Chi- 
tr&ngada. (461) Then Devavrata gave the kingdom to 
Vichitravirya. Even in (times of) distress, {i. e. under 


trying circumstances) the good do not desist from 
righteous action. (462) In order to get him {i. e. Viebi- 
travlrya) married, Bhishma {lit. the son of the river) 
brought the daughters of the king of Kiisi, having 
conquered the kings (assembled) on the ocoasimi 
of the Smyamtara. (463) Coming to ' that . 


tke eldest of them, named AmU, 
tjie ^tlya .king and was (therefore) hetg| 
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to another, he gave her up as if she were a fire-brand. 
{464) Vichitravlrya, tossed by the waves of powerful 
(i. e. under the influence of) passion, ceaselessly, indulged 
in thd sport of love {lit. whose heart was absorbed in 
the pleasure of sporting with Ambibfl, and Arab^llil£&). 
(465) Then that moou in the form of the King who bore 
the mark viz. (i. e. auffnsed with the glow of) the twilight 
in the form of the loyal devotion of liis subjects, dis¬ 
appeared, after being reduced by the dark fortnight in 
the form of consumption brought on by (excessive) sexual 
indulgence. (46 ) On the death of Vichitravlrya {lit. 
when Vichitravlrya had gone to heaven), Satyavati 
burning (inwardly) with grief, said to Bhlshma in accents 
choked witn tears. (4/7) “ The race of f 5 autauu has been 
destroyed (to. cut) by cruel Death. It behoves you to 
find out what is proper under these circumstances. 
(468) Either raise, for the perpetnation of race, offspring 
on the wives of Vichitravlrya who has gone to heaven or 
take a wife. (469) Hearing these words of Satyil the 
wise Bhlshma replied, mother, to the good death is prefer¬ 
able and not deviation from truth (or violation of 
promise).” (470) I constantly bear in mind that 
vow made at your marriage. The seas may some time 
tra^^fress their bounds, but the strong-minded never. 

,(471) Let some Brahmana come and secure the perpetua¬ 
tion of our race. In times of old, after the Kshatriya 
race had been extirpated by Rilma, the kings {i. e. the 


Jw; hng »Ue,. A..g. o. S.ide.b» 
Fife Of King Bali. (4731 Ih. »>S. (aloo) bo^t on » 
jMr. woman oent by bersolf (i. o. by tho ” 

»n., ote. tho sogea Katahlvat and o bora. (« 4 ) Having 
hoard thoao words of BMshma, Satyavati aoftly (^ o- 

in alow voice) .aid to him, “I haw 8» ‘ ^ 

^ ^inThlif U Int..” e ‘ Jnd w- to bo 

faflwu as Dvaipdyana. Him, the high-souled VedavyAsa> 
-.vdWl call upon mentally. Surely, bp , 

|i,;resti 0 re to us the glory ia the form of,off#pnag- 



(476) Bblahma having respectfally said, ‘ So be it 
her who spoke thus, she mentally called upon her |on, 
that store of penances, that sun of knowledge. (477) Ko 
sooner was he thonght of than he, of a complexion as dark 
as collyrinm and of eyes and beard tawny by the mass 
of the rays of his lustre, appeared before her (f»r- 
came). (478; After the omniscient sage, who already 
knew what had happened (or who was informed of what 
had happened), was received with due respect by the 
family priest and Bhi&hina, his mother, with her breast? 
distilling milk through aftectiou, said to him, (479) 
“ 0 sage, you who know the (religious) law, beget, at 
my request, offspring for the perpetuation of our race# 

(480) This earth without a king is like a boat without a 
helmsman. For in a kingdom witliont a king, (all) 
religious laws peiish {i. e. are \iolated by the people).” 

(481) VyAsa assented to these words of his mother,, 
saying ‘So be it Then SatyA acquainted Ambikff 
with what had passed (between her and Vy&sa) and' 
sent her to him. (482) That daughter of the king of 
Kksi, closed her eyes in fear, when she was nnited 
with that best of sages of dark complexion and tawny eyes* 
(483) When the sage came away from her, Saty& saidT 
to him, “ 0 VyAsa, will a son, worthy of the race, be bora 
of her ?” (484) He replied, “ Mother, the son (that will bO' 
born of her) will be very intelligent and will have manj; 


sons, but for the fault of his mother, he will be blindt 

lable a, „ monuto, tninM p.1., ler miwl hellr 
inmed Ihroogl, ftar. (487) Bei„g .gai, 

wb.. to her, tbo ..g, ™id, ‘ Her m wiU b» X 

of intelligence, and Ambalika bore the son P^' 
With a Sftdra woman sent dibnAitfeii,* 
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(490) That child, Vidara, who was Dharma (the god of 
justice) born as a ^udra, performed the duties of the {^ndra 
caste. Verily, (performance of) one’s own duty is itself » 
noble birth (i. e. he is nobly born who performs tho 
duties of his caste). (491) In the days of yore, the police 
ofiSoers ( ht. guardsmen of the town ) came upon (in their 
search ) certain ( stolen) property left by thie\e8 in fear 
near the sage Mfindavya, who was engaged in austerities- 
(492 )Ab he did not say anything (in reply ) when they 
questioned him, they took him along with the thieves in to 
tho presence of the king. (4')3) The king, who did not 
ascertain the facts, had him impaled on a stake. The 
sage (howe\er) though fi\ed on the stake, centinued 
jiractising his austerities for a long time. (491) The 
(other) sages coming to him la the form of birds, said 
to him in sorrow, “ 0 revered sage for what act of 
yours do you suffer this toiture’” (405) He said, 
■“One enjoys (the fruit of) what was done by oneself in 
•a former birth. ” Then the king, coming to know of this, 
got alarmed and propitiated him. (496) As the jioint of 
■the stake on which he was fixed did not come out, though 
they tried to pull it out, he went about, carrjing in his 
body the point which had been cut off (from the stake ). 
From that time he came to be known m the world as An!- 
m&ndavya. (497) In anger, he went to Dharma, and said 
to him, who was seated in liis assembly-hall, “ Of what 
act (of mine ) is this the consequence that I was impaled 
on a stake?” (498) Thus asked by the great sage, 
Dharma reflected (for a while) and said to him, “ A small 
insect was once pierced by you in its tail with blades 
of grass. Of that act this is the consequence ”. Hearing 
'this, the sage said, ** Oh, as you have inflicted a most 
^tttbastrable punishment for a slight offence, you shall be 
ilborQ as a Sfidra. (501) As I committed that (sin ) in 
ijhildood, I establish this rule that no sin will be 
iO^iSfqitted in- any act done by children till the end 
^larteanth year. ” (509) Thus condemned to be • 
thl eturee of the great sage, Dharmat was bora n 
righteone, and irise Tidora^ (503) 
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the revered VyAsa, bad vanished from sigbf;, those 
descendants of Kuril, endued with great energy, grew up 
along with the joy of the people. (604) The blind 
Dhritarasbtra, the eldest, was mightiest among them. 
But Pandu, comparable to Dusbyfinta and Bbarata, ruled 
the kingdom. (505) The son of Ambikfi was married to 
.( Hi. got ) Gaudliari, the daughter of the mighty ^nbala, 
the king of Gaudbara, and the younger sister of Sakuni. 
(500) ^iva, propitiated by her, bestowed upon her 
the boon tliat she should have a hundred sons, 
possessed of great might and valour. (507) Learning 
that her husbind was blind, she, the abode of self- 
abnegation and observant of the vow of a chaste 
wife, covered her eyes with' a thick bandage. (508) 
About this time, King Kuntibheja adopted Kuntt, the 
daughter of f^ilra and the younger sister of Vasudeva, 
as his child. (509) The girl who was his cousin, 
grew up as his daughter in his house, where she accorded 
hospitality to the guests, the elders, and the Brahmanas. 
(510) That good girl obtained, from the great 
sage, Durvasas whom she had propitiated by her careful 
attentions, a marvellous mantra by which she could 
invoke (any of) the gods for offspring. (511) Once, she, 
then in tlie bloom of youth, while on a terrace, invoked the 
sun to test the efficacy of the mantra. (512) The moment he 
was thought of, he aijpcared before the lovely girl, in a ’ 
bodily form with his lustrous ear-rings shaking, and said, 

“ Here I am (513) Hearing this, the girl Kuntt, other¬ 
wise known as Pritha, was filled with shame, and folding 
her hands, said to him, with her girdle jingling through 
tremor, (514) “0 revered sir, it was only to test the 
(power of the) mantra of the sage that I thought of you. 
Be gracious, 0 ocean of compassion, and paiddn thie 
juvenile rashness”. (515) Thus addressed by Kuntf,, 
the sun, whose appearance never goes in vain, said, ^‘1; 
have come for yon. Accept me, 0 girl of sweet smiles#! 
(516-17) 0 deer-eyed girl, my union with you is a fovour. 
Ilere is no conduct more disrespectful than an inyoifoti^ ■ ■ 
made for niching. RefosaL of my efobrat^r ^ 
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lead to evil, but otherwise, it would be for your 
goodi” Thus repeatedly wooed by him she united 
. with the sun. (518) After some time, she, whose 
virginity was not lost on account of the boon of the sun, 
gave birth to a son Kama wearing refulgent ear-rings 
of gold. (519) That child, which was cast into water by her 
through shame and fear of her relatives, was found along 
with the golden ornaments by the charioteer, Adhirathi. 
(520) He was brought up byihis wife Radha, and as he was 
.found together with Vasu (i. e. wealth), the lustrous boy 
was called Vasushem. (521) There was nothing that he, 
valorous and proficient in all weapons and missiles, would 
not give away (in charity) at the time when he was engaged 
in worshipping the sun. (522) Later on, the hand¬ 
some P&ndu obtained that princess, Kunti, in the assembly 

• of kings at her Smyimvara. (523) The son of Ambdlikd 
. obtained also that river of beauty, M4dri, daughter of the 

Madra King—she, who had been secured by Bhishma by 
payment of bride’s money (to her brother, Salja). (524) 
Sporting with them of tremulous eyes, the King 
appeared like Kdraa in the company of Friti and Rati. 
(525) Having conquered the kings in all the quarters 
and having obtained tribute from them, the archer 
. attained a position of equality with Yayiti, Sarydti, 
JNriga, and :Nabh£iga. (526) Bhishma brought the 
•.illegitimate daughter of King Devaka and gave (married) 
her to Vidura for tlie propagation of the family. (527) 
In the meanwhile by the boon of Vyilsa, Dritarashtra’s 

• devoted wife, Gandhilri bore the foetus for two years. 
,(528) Longing for a son, she, in anger at having 
to bear the embryo for a long time, repeatedly 

-struck her belly with her fists. (529) There-upon, 
'the queen brought forth a mass of flesh as hard as a 
: round pebble, as it were consisting of painful disease; 
:V<530) That ball of flesh being sprinkled, at the direction 
^ 5 ^ Vyasa,. with cold water and struck with fists became 
, H^vided into one hundred and one parts. ('531) These 
n^piHrts) of the size of the joint of a thumb, which yferev; 

of ghee, developed, in cparSe 
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'Oftime, into children of lovely lustre. (532) Th« 
eldest of them was Duryodhana. Then was born the 
mighty Dnssilsana, then came Vikarna, Dusiiala and 
others, and (lastly), one daughter, Dussald. (533) Drita- 
rAshtra had also a son Yuyntsn, horn of a Vaisya woman. 
"When these were born, there occurred a fearful 
series of evil omens. (534) Pdudu, the heroic archer, who 
was addicted to hunting, when once wandering in a forest, 
killed with his arrows a sage in the form of a deer coup¬ 
ling with its mate. (535) He (t. e. the sage) cursed him 
tthus, “ 0 King, as you have killed me at an improper 
time, you will die as soon as you associate with your 
wife {lit. your life will last only up to your union with 
your wife).” (537) Thus cursed by that great sage, 
Pandu, agonised by the fire of grief, left his kingdom and 
lived in forest along with his wnes as a Brahmaehdrin. 
(538) With his wives he went to the penance-grove •on 
the l^ata^ringa mountain, where his mind was tranqnillised 
‘by the nectar in the form of peace and contentment. 
(639) Once he, filled with anxiety, said to Knntl in 
private, “ 0 beautiful lady, a sonless person, even if he 
always performs sacrifices, cannot go to heaven. There¬ 
fore, 0 princess, have a Ksketraja son begotten on you 
for mo. (538) It is heard th.it in the days of old, kings 
were begotten on Kshatriya women by Brdbmanas.*’ 
"Hearing these words of her husband, Kunti said, with 
tears in her eyes, (539) “ This would not be proper for 
me. I do not even in my mind think of any one else 
•than you. By you alone shall I have a son. (541) For^ 
merly. King VyushiU^va, born of the Pfiru race and the 
diest of the sacrificers, died of consumption, having been 
constantly given to connubial intercourse with his 
^ayife. (542) His queen, Bhadrd by name, lamened bitterly 
•fliad, resolved to follow him in death, would leave 


liis dead body. ( 543-544) To that devoted 
who was thus lamenting and embracing her 
htMbtnd for a long time, the heavenly vpiqe 
^‘0 beautiful Bhadrd, by uniting iu*|»riyAtw. 

' 4<)adbelyy<^o will obtain aone.*’ fftlill,,. WmM 
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this, the fhitbful lady did as she was bidden and got b;^ 
the dead king the sons, tiz., three Sdlvas and foor 
'' Madras. Thus is the husband, 0 king, a deity to devoted 
wives.” (546) Having hoard these words of Kuntf, 
Pftndu again said, “ 0 lotus-eyed lady, religious duty 
(Dharraa) is exactly what }on say it to be. (547) In olde» 
times, women went abont without a veil, and associated 
freely with (men of; all castes. Therefore, men (of 
those times) were free from enmity. (548) feA etaketu, son 
of Udddlaka, seeing his mother dragged by the hand by 
a Br&hmana for taking her away, was filled with 
anger and established the rule, ciz. that women should be 
devoted to one husband only, but no sin would be incurred 
in associating with another at tlie command of the 
husband. (649) Formerly, the faithful Madayanti 
obtained from Vasishtha, at the command of her husband 
Kalmdshapdda, a sou named As'maka. (550) We too 
are the Kshetraja sons of King Vichitarvtrya. ThereforOr 
0 princess, you should carry ont ray command.’.’ (561-68) 
Having heard these words of her husband, Knntl hung 
down her head, and casting side-long glances from the 
corner of her eye half-closed ont of bathfulness, said# 
“ Formerly, I obtained from the sage Durvasas whom I 
had propitiated a mantra^ which has the virtue of caUing; 
the gods, and the energy of which flashes forth all 
aronnd. (o54) The sago, when he bestowed the Mantra 
Upon me, said to me “ 0 child, you will get sontF 
according to your desire, by calling by means of this 
mantra the best of the gods.” ^.555) 0 lord, what 
god shall 1, obedient to you, invoke and thus have w 
child on my lap, that your desire may be fulfilled 
(556) At these words of his wife, Pfl,iidn was filled witA 
Jcy and said, Dharma is the best of the gods. All 
‘ ineii are devoted to him. Therefore, 0 respected lad^ 


\ 


.ehtain a son by invoking Dharma.” (557) Thereupon,,^ 
il^a'queen having observed the (necessary) vows, meiitslli!', 
t9dth6(^t^ thought of) Mantra and thus haVi;^ 
Vith Dharma iu his spiritual form^ she 5eoa]|P', 
(568) |u due time, Kuutl gave ijithh st#'" a 'ijoi 
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who was possessed of great Instre, and who was (destined)' 
to be adored by all the kings, even as the Goddess of 
Victory brings forth universal sovereignty that is adored 
by all kings. (559) When ho ( 2 . e. the child ) was born, 
these words of the aerial spirits were heard ( h't. rose ), 
“This son of Dharma will be the foremost of the righteous 
and be known as Yudhishthira.” (500) Then rfi.)idn said 
to his wife, “ Kings are foremost in strength. Therefore, 
call njwn gol VCiyn and obtain (from him) a mighty son.” ' 
(5 j 1) Thereupon Kunti obtained from Vayu, the life- 
breath of the world, a second sou that was born a year 
later. ^56ti) That child, as it fell down in from the lap 
of his mother, afrai I of (as she rose up from fear of) a 
tiger, broke into a hundred fragments the stone ( on 
which he fell) by (the weight of) his limbs as hard as 
adamant. (50.1) There arose (at his birth) in the 
sky a deep and solemn voice saying, “ Ho will be called 
Bhimasena and will bo terrible in prowess.” (564). 
Bhima of terrible deeds, the son ot Knntl, was born on 
the very same day as Duryodhana, the mighty son of' 
Dhritariishtra. (565) Then Paijdu reflected for a moment,, 
and calling to his mind Indra, the lord of the gods, 
he again commanded his wife to obtain a son from him, 
(566) Ho himself, along with his wife, propitiated the' 
king of the gods by practising rigid penance, and 
could see him after a year. (567 ) ‘ I shall give yon 
a son ’! thus addressed by Indra ( hf. enemy of Bala )■' 
himself, he was filled with joy and continued to be- 
wholly pure for the propagation of his race. (668X 
Then Kunti obtained from Indra, who had been invoked' 
by the manira, a sou, a heap of splendours as it were, even 
as Aditi obtained the god Sftrya (as her son), (f 69) On 
the birth of Vijaya (i. e. Arjuna), a voice in the sky said,.. 
“ This is Arjuna, the son of Indra and equal to him ill 
prowess.” (570) The celestial damsels danced, bands:^ 
of Gandharvas sang, and (all) the gods rejoiced, when* 
that son of Indra was born. (571) Then being requested", 
by her husband, she gave the mantra to M^tdrt in: 
private, and said, “ This will be useful to you in callingif^ 
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«npon (the gods) only once.” (572) She (M&dri) then 
reflected (for a while) and invoked upon the twin Asvins 
: together. Who can guage (or set limits to) the boldness 
-of the shrewd-minded? (573) In dne time, M4drl 
’.brought forth twin sons by them, even as the intellect 
’brings forth true knowledge and supreme bliss by (i. e. 
■when joined to) learning and self-restraint. (574) The 
'heavenly voice uttered in the sky the series of the letters 
' of ( i. e. forming) the names ‘Naknla and Sahadeva’—the 
•Airies of letters which were as it were over-flowing 
with the nectar. (575) With (i. s. in the company of) 
rthese sons, on whom the rites proper for the Kshatriyas 
had been performed in the penance groves by the sages, 
P&ndu appearsd like the political science with its five 
constituent members. 

XIII THE DEATH OP PANDU. 

(576) About this time Vasauta ( sprivg ) appeared— 
Vasanta, that minister of the ( ever) victorious king 
Manmatha, that stage-manager of the new play in the form 
•of the different phases of love, that moon-rise to the milk- 
ocean in the form of the amorous movements, agitated 
iby the wind in the form of passion. (577) That the As'oka 
bristled with the horripilation in the form of flowers on 
^account of the influence of passion in the form of the fresh 
jed colour rising at the stroke of the lotus-like feet of a 
playful woman, decked with jingling anklets, is due to 
tthe supreme authority exercised by the revered K&ma (in 
^spring). (578) When that friend of the boyhood of 
sK4ma, that teacher of graces, who wore on his head 
matted hair in the form of swarms of bees, had made his • 
^appearance, M&drl, having eyes bright and tremulous like ; 
"those of the deer, was walking between the branches (of 
"trees), with her body covered ( with flowers) in gather- | 
iing flowers. (579) That moon-like king saw his wife whose ■ 
face was as beautiful as the moon and who waS ' ^ 
-(as it were) the banner of Ktoa, and as soon as ; 
le saw her, Madana, decked with flowers and henoo 
; &rae4 with arrows, made passion burst forth in his heart 
('^|,^»(^ 0 iprfuUy’affected his heart with, passion’)'., 
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Though his mind was held in restraint by the fetter (in 
the form) of the curse, Panda sipped her by means of thO 
pearl-shells (in the form) of his eyes (i. e. looked at her 
intently). For, at the command of King K4ma— 
command that is agreeable yet perverse, one fixes one’s 
heart on forbidden objects. (582) Addressed by her 
husband, she, in whom love was made to spring 
into spront (t. e. to arise) by the pure white rays of the 
hnmid moonlight in the form of his smile, could not 
restrain his mind inclined towards her. Who, indeed, 
is able to wipe off" what is written by the creator ( on the 
forehead of a man) ? (583) Catching hold of her by the 
skirt (of her garment), and forgetting the restraint put 
on himself (or the vow which he was observing) that the 
curse might not take effect on him, he embraced her closely, 
being, as it were, forbidden through fear by the creepers, 
shaking their hands in the form of tender leaves (or 
sprouts ) and saying ‘nay nay,’ as it were, by the hum of 
■the swarms of unsteady bees. (584) Having embraced that 
Madra princess, who had intoxicated him with passion, 
whose eyes were as large and charming as a full-blown 
Jotus, and whose cheeks swelled through thrill (of rapture), 
ie at once took her to a bed of plantain-leaves in a 
solitary place. (585) Then the King with bis eyes half- 
closed in the enjoyment of the pleasure of touch, gave 
up his life, thus succumbing to the curse of the Brahmana. 
(585) On his death, M&dri entered at once the fire of grief, 
as it were, to know (previously) the strength of funeral 
fire that was to be (lighted .soon after ). (687) Then 
'Came Kunt!, and seeing what had happened and coming 
-to know the story from M&lrt who was lamenting, 
she, determined to die, said to MAiri, “ 0 Midrl, 
Tilessel are you who enjoyed with the King the 
flopreme pleasure of an embrace, which was (nsit 
•were ) the auspicious anointing of K4ma. (680) Get 
up. Take care of the sons. I am following my haaband 
in death.” Hearing these words of Konti, the Ha^ 
prieeese said, (590) “0 noble lady, it was with hie «|et 
fixed bp my face that this King went tb hearen, ‘ 
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liis desires had not been satisfied ‘ as if unsatisfied 
with regard to desires*). (591) How can I, a devoted 
wife, abandon him who has departed alone to heaven,— 
he who loved me and who was the delight of my eyes? 
(592) You should bring uj> my sons as if they were your 
own sons Having said this, the large-eyed lady fell at 
Kunti’s feet. (593-94 ) Having with great difficulty 
charged Pritha with the bringing up of her sons, MTidri, 
in a moment, put on a dress such as is worn on the 
occasion of one’s marrhige, and embracing the King, 
entered the (funeral) fire, told as snow, indeed, is the 
funeral fire, when one is agonised by grief. 

XIV THE ASTRA TOURNAMENT. 

(595) On the death of Pandn ( lit, when P/indu had 
gone to Heaven the sages who lived on the Satasrin^a 
took Kunti and her sons to Hastinfipura. (596) Coming 
to the Kurus, they told them the (sad) story of Ptlndu, 
•of the birth of his sons, and of Madri’s following her hus¬ 
band (in death). ( 59 ?) Having given the princes in 

charge of Dhritarashtraand the grand-sire (i,e, Ehishraa), 
they immediately returned to their penance-grove. (598) 
When Vidura and Bhishma performed the funeral 
obsequies on the body of Pandu together with Madri, the 
citizens fainted: with grief for them. (599) After some 
time, the revered sage Krishna Dwaipayana himself, the 
repositary of truth, came to his mother Satya and 
«aid to her in private, (600) ‘‘Evil times when ( 2 )a 8 t) 
ha})piaess is only to be remembered ( with regret) have 
now come. The sin of the world, like the fatal fever 
of an old man, is growing apace. (601) This earth, from 
I which all beauty has dei)arted and all virtues ( lit. the 
collection of virtues ) in which: have been destroyed, has, 
like a lotus-plant shriiuken and blighted by frost, lost 
its charm. (602) 0 mother, resort, therefore, to the 
penance-grove, along with ;yonr (two) daughters-in-law. 
In times, when happiness is being dried up, renunciation 
is verily a spring of nectar ( i. e. only a life of retirement 
brings peace and happiness to the mind ).** (603) Having 
5 B. H. 
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heanl these w)rds of Vy&sa, Patyavati retired to the 
forest with her (two) diinghters-in-law, and by devoting 
herself to penances, attained the final beatitude. (604) 
As the hundred-and-one sons of the king, who were 
possessed of great energy, grew up, they conceived 
hostility towards the Fftndavas. (005) Dnryodhana, the 
eldest of them, who was of the same age as Bhlma, 
could not endure the sou of Wind ( i. e. Bhlma ), who was 
always the hero in their juvenile sports. ^6o6) When they 
got upon a tree and were engaged in gathering fruits, 
Vrikodara {lit. wolf-bellied, i. e. Bhima) used to strike the 
lower part of the tree with his foot and bring them down. 
(607) While sporting in water he used to seize all of them 
in his arms and remain under water for a long time, so 
that they became almost dead ( lit. whose lives oscillat¬ 
ed like a swing). (60S) Dnryodhana, beaten together with 
his brothers in the juvenile sports, and made senseless by 
the heat in the form of wrath ( i. e. beside himself with 
wrath), had recourse to a wicked design. (609) Once, when 
Bhima was asleep at Pram&mkoti^ he (Dnryodhana) 
threw him into water ( i. e. the Ganges ), having bound 
and coiled serpents round him. Power in the hands of a fool 
is (always) fraught with danger. (610) He {i.e. Bhima) 
(once) unintentionally killed a favourite charioteer of 
Duryodhaua by a mere toss of his hand, as he yawned and 
turned aside his face in half sleep. (611) Then, on 
awaking, Vrikodara tore away ( from liis body ) the 
serpents whose teeth had been broken in biting him. In 
wrath at this, the Kaurava (t. e. Duryodhaua) gave him 
food mixed with poison. (612) As the poison was digested 
(by Bhima), the tree of their hostility grew higher—the 
tree from which came forth the fruit in the form of the 
extermination of all Kings. The story of Kripa's birth 
(613) Of yore, the Slayer of Vritra (Indra) sent down, 
in alarm, a celestial damsel to create an obstacle in the 
way of Saradvat, the son of Gotama, who was practising 
very rigid austerities. (614) Not translated for okiou$ 
reasons. (615) From it, which had fallen on a clnmp of 
Sara grass, were born in due time beautiful twins along 
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with (ieer-skiu aud arrows. (615) Tho boy and the girl 
were taken up in the forest by King 8autanu, moved with 
pity, when he was ont a-hunting {lit. who was fond of 
hunting). (617) As the King brought them up and had 
purificatory rites proper for Brfihmanas performed 
on them out of compassion (^r)> they became known in 
the world bv the names Kripa and Kripi. (618) That 
Kripa, who was jiroficient in the knowledge of all 
the weapons and missiles like Parasurama {lit. the son 
of damadagui), became the teacher of the sons of Paudu 
and the Kurus. The previous history of Dro/ia: (619) 
Formerly, Bharadvaja while performing the Agnihotruy 
happened to see the celestial mymph, Gritiicbl. His 
vital fluid dropped at her sight was preserved by him in 
a pitcher. (620) From it was born the sage’s son, 
Brofia, the best of those versed in the Veda—he, who 
obtained that excellent Agueya missile from the sage 
Aguivesa. (621) He married {lit. obtained for his wife) 
Kripi, sister of Kripa. Uu her he begot the heroic son 
Aavatthlimau. (622) As he {i. e. the son), as soon as he 
was born, neighed loudly like ihchatsravas he was 
called Asvatthilmau—he whose voice (or strength) was 
like that of the celestial horse. (623) Then Drona, a 
house-holder having a son, went with the desire of 
obtaining wealth, to Rama, the sou of Jamadagni, who 
was (then) ceaselessly showering riches (on Brfthmanas). 
(624) BhS.rgava, who was proceeding to the coast having 
bestowed the earth on Kasyapa and thus given away all he 
had, said to Drona who had come to him. (625) “ Only 
my body remains with me. Accept (therefore), 0 
Br&hmana, my missiles. For I, a Bh&rgava, cannot 
bear to see the face of a supplicant who is disappointed 
(in getting anything from me).” (o26) Having said this,, 
the powerful ( Rama ) bestowed on him the whole science 
of arms, made up of the collection of spells and missiles, 
together with the charms for the withdrawal (of the 
missiles discharged ) and the rules for obtaining command 
over them. (627) Having acquired the supernatural 
missiles, he went to the friend of his boyhood, King 



Drupada of Pancbala, sou of Prishata, in the hope of 
getting money from him. (628) For, formerly in their 
boyhood, the prince had, of his own a<‘Cord, said to him 
that he would give him half of his kingdom on his becoming 
king. (629) Having this ( promise ) in mind,the simple- 
minded Drona, when he came to king Drupada, his 
friend, said to him, My (dear) friend, give me that half 
of your kingdom ( which you hud promised me ).” (630) 
Drupada said to him, “ 0 Brahmana, how foolish and 
dull-witted you are ! How are you not ashamed to 
say that a King is your fricuid-you who live on alms ? 
(631) Friendship between those who are on equal footing 
with regard to wealth, knowledge and prowess, 
and who are on the same level as regards family and 
character, appears befitting, but if it be otherwise, it 
gives rise to ridicule.” (632) Thus reqnidiatod by Drupada, 
Drona went to Hastinapura, and lived in the house of 
Kripa, with the desire of becoming the preceptor of the 
Kauravas { or in the hojie of becoming the teacher of the 
K.) (633) Once those princes, while jilayiugin a solitary 
place, could not, with all their united efforts, get 
at their ball which hud fallen into a well. (634) Drona 
pierced the ball with a handful of blades of grass arrang¬ 
ed into a chain (reaching down to the ball), and having 
taken it out, gave it to them to their great surprise. (635) 
Having seen this feat of his, they went to Bhishma and 
told him of it. Thereupon Devavrata appointed him teacher 
to all the princes. (636) He received them as well as the 
princes of various countries as his pupils but always 
showed greater love for Arjuna than for his own son. (637) 
Karna {lit. son of RAdhil), son of the charioteer, also 
became his pupil, constantly vying with Arjnna in the 
science of missiles. (638) Arjuna, however, so sedulously 
applied himself to the acquisition of the science of mis¬ 
siles, (that) while taking his meals at night in the dark, 
he looked upon his mouth as a target. (630) Thinking 
that anything conld be accoroplisbed by constant applica¬ 
tion, he practised at the bow in utter darkness. (640) 
Having heard the twang of his bow-string, Drona filled 
with joy came and said to him, “ No pupil shall I have. 
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who will be ecj^ual to you ( i. e. I shsill bo instruct 
you that no other pupil of mine will ever equal you).” 
(641-4‘J) Once, the intelligent and illustrious Ekalavya, son 
of Hiranyadhanvan, the King of the Nishadas, came to 
Drona, the preceptor of all archers, and said to him in 
private, “Teach me who have come to you as your pupil.” 
But Bhfiradvaja (Drona), knowing him to be a fisherman, 
did not ac<'.ept him (as his pupil ). (tl43) He went away 
and making a clay-image of Drona, worshipped it and 
constantly practised at arms by himself, till at last he 
became tlie best of archers. (644) Once the Pandavas who 
had gone out to a forest for ])ractising fat the bow), saw 
a dog with his month filled with seven arrows. (645) 
Wondering whose dexterity it was, they made a search 
(in the forest) and found Ekalavya, the best of archers, 
who was observing vows. (646) Asked by them, he said 
with a smile, ‘‘ I am a jnipil of Drona”. Arjuna having 
heard this, went to his preceptor and said, “Oh ! you have 
a pupil who, as an archer, is superior to me.” (047) 
Having heard this, Drona went to that son of the 
Nishada king and meeting him, who had joined his hands 
in adoration, (648) “ If you are my pupil, give me my 
Dakshind, (honorarium.) soon. The Nishada chief said, 
^Blessed am I (that you ask Dakxkind of me). Be pleased 
to accept (your dakski/td).” (649) Then the preceptor 
asked for his right thumb as DakMnd, whereupon he 
cut it off with an unchanged countenance, and gave it to 
him, (056) After Drona had returned, as days passed, (in 
course of time) Arjuna became the best among the thousands 
of princes who wielded bows. (651) Once, Drona {lit, 
pitcher-born) c-aused a Bhdsa bird to be jilaced very high 
as a target and a.sked his pupils, “ What do you see 
there ?” (652) They replied, “ We see the entire Bh&sa 
as well as our bow ”, (but) Arjuna said, “ Ido not see any 
thing else than the neck oftheJE?M#ft”. (653) Then 
embracing Arjuna, he lovingly asked him to discharge 
his arrow, whereupon Arjuna cut oflf that neck of the 
Bh&sa. (6.54) Sometime after this, once a powerful 
'Crocodile as big as the elephant seized Drona by his 
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thigh, as he was preparing to bathe in the Ganges- 
(655) The assemblage of his pupils who were commanded 
by him to effect liis release, only looked about here and 
there, and did not know what to do.(0n6) However, Arjuna 
(lit. son of Indra) killed the crocodile with live arrows. 
The- preceptor pleased at this, bestowed on him the 
Brahmasiras missile. (057) When all the sons of the 
kings and Kshatriyas had completed their education, King 
Dhritarfishtra, at the request of the preceptor, went for 
witnessing the proficiency of the princes in missiles to the 
dais constructed by artizans, along with Kripa, Bhishma 
and others as well as all the ladies of the inner apart¬ 
ments. (659) Then Drona, as effulgent as the moon, clad 
in garments as purely white as the water of tlie Ganges, 
entered the auditorium crowded with spectators. (660) 
That repository of lustre, accompanied by Asvatthfiman, 
appeareii to be, as it were, .Siva (lit. the three-eyed god) 
himself accompanied by Skanda. (6G1) The princes 
(then) entered, and by their dexterity and proficiency in 
missiles, made the rows of the spectators around them 
look as if they were drawn in a picture. (682) Then 
entered Bhtraasena and Rnyodhana, with clubs in their 
hands and describing very wide circles as they contended 
with each other. ^663) As they, being cheered by the 
spectators, were in their pride preparing for a contest, 
the son of Drona, being commanded by the preceptor, 
stopped them. (664) Vidura described the diverse feats 
of arms performed by them to the blind Dhritarashtra 
and to Kuuti and Gfl.ndharf. (665) Then Drona, by 
a sign of his finger, silenced the noise and said with 
his eyes expanded with joy, (666) “ Now, behold Arjuna, 
who is dearer to me than my own son, and who, I think, 
is ashamed of rivalling (even) with Kurtavtrya Arjuna.” 
(667) When Drona (lit. the pitcher-born) had said this, 
there entered brave Arjuna ( lit, having white horses), 
of arms reaching the knees, of a dark complexion, and 
of lotus-like eyes. (668) He, as it were wearing the 
garlands of the lotuse.3 in the form of the glances of the 
townswomen, moved about in the arena, creating fire, 
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water, and wind by the power of the supernatural missiles. 
(669) The Kurus, too, extremely exasperated at seeing 
the marvellous, supernatural power of Arjuna, disjdayed 
their proficiency in arms. (670) Then there arose outside 
(the auditorium) a loud sound of the slapping of arms— 
a sound that was as deep and solemn as the roar of a 
cloud. (671 ) Indescribable was the excitement caused 
by it among the spectators, who eagerly directed their 
gaze to the gate to see what it was. (67‘t-7.3) Then 
entered the lotus-eyed, lustrous Kama, that best of 
archers, tall like a golden palm and wearing golden 
earrings,—lie, a repositary of great siilen lours, as if he 
were a second Sun. (674) With liis earrings shaking, 
he sainted Kripa and Drona rather contemi»tuously and 
at their jiermission, performed feats of supernatural 
missiles exactly like Arjuna. (,675) Duryodhana, whose 
hair stood erect in joy at seeing him, made friends with him, 
having first lovingly conversed with him. (676) Then a 
fresh interest arose (among the spectators), as a duel began 
between Kama and Arjuna, between whom there sprang 
hostility in couseiiuence of their rivalry. (677) treeing 
those two sons of Indra and Siirya, who had themselves 
made ready (to help their respective sous), Kunti, 
who knew well the secret history (of the birth) 
of her sons, fell senseless. (678) Seeing them ready 
to fight with each other, Kripa, the teacher in 
archery, said, “To have friendship (only) with equals 
and to fight (only) witli equals is the fomily vow 
•of the Bb4ratas. (679) Arjuna, the son of I’andn and 
ornament of the Knru race, cannot fight with one wliose 
family and character are not known and who does not 
•come of a royal family”. (680) Having heard these 
words of Kripa, the proud Karna, hung down his bead and 
with his eyes a little closed in shame, stood scratching 
the ground (with his toe). (681) Then Duryodhana 
said, “ 0 preceptor, what you say is not right. If there 
be excellence of merits why look to outward appearance ? 
(682) Verily, families are made ( great) by the able pos¬ 
sessed of great merits by means of the prowess of their 
arms, by their penances, fame or riches. (683) As to what 
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was said that lie is not a king, let the preceptor hear 
from me that those, who are favoured {lit. gazed at) 
by the Goddess of Fortune, attain the position of (even) 
universal monai-chs. (684) Here have I made: Kama 
king of the Anga country. Would ( even ) the so¬ 
vereignty of the gods be above ( lit. a marvel in the case 
of a person of) such a maguiliceut figure?” (085) 
Having said this, he made him king, having duly installed 
him, seated on a golden seat, by ( means of) jewelled 
jiitchers, containing fried grain, flowers and* (sacred) 
water. (080) Thetr.he (Karna), fanned with white cftotcries 
waved by the hands of damsels, looked like a lotus-pond 
surrounded by swans. (687) On his head shone the 
white revolving umbrella as bright as the moon, which 
appeared, as it were, to be his glory 2)layfnlly whirled 
round in the sky. (G88) About this time, the old, decrepit 
Adhiratha, trembling, tottering, and supporting himself 
on a staff, entered (the auditorium) to see his son. (689) 
Then Kama, wearing the new coronet, bowed to him who 
was bathed in tears of joy and Avho addressed him as his 
son from a distance. (690) Knowing him to be a chario¬ 
teer, Bhiraa said with smile ( i. e. jeeringly ), “ Oh I 
wonderful it is that you, 0 son of Riidha, should vie with 
Arjuna 1 (691) 0 charioteer, take to chariot driving, well 

instructed as you must be in the art. For, a cat can 
never successfully imitate a lion ( lit. imitation of a lion 
ill becomes a cat (092) Having heard this, Karna 
heaved a sigh and looked up at the sun, but angry 
at this, the brave Suyo lhana leapt up and said, (693) 
“It is not proper to trace the origin of a brave and 
mighty person who has displayed his i)rowe8s in battle, 
who is intelligent, and who has learnt all the lores. 
(694> Fire was born of water, and from fire too sprang 
Kiirtikeya. Who is able to know rightly the mysterious 
origin of the great ? (695) 0 son of Prithfi,, what is the 
use of speaking of how you were born ? All, as they say, 
are bold in proclaiming the foibles of others. (696) 
Who, indeed, would even doubt (whose mind would even be 
touched by the doubt) that Karna, born with ear-rings and 
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armour and ot a lustre like that of the sun, is a human 
being? (697) Where is the use of this war of words? 
If there be tlie fever of pride (in you), let (your) arm 
have your terrible bow drawn into a ring.’" (698) As the 
populace got excited at these words of Duryodhana, the 
sun touched the crest of the setting mountain and 
appeared reddish in colour. (699-701) As the day, 
enveloped in slight darkness and clothed in the rosy hue 
of twilight, gradually departed, as it were, frowning and 
reddened with anger at the Kumudas , as the royal road 
was suffuse:! with a golden hue on account of the bright 
lamps wliich were, as it were, the Champaka-\mA^ worn 
as ear-ornaments by that' lovely damsel. Night, Duryo¬ 
dhana gracefully (or playfully) took hold of Kama by the 
hand,^ind went away, accompanied by his brothers with 
their ♦jewelled bracelets jingling on account of the 
excitenjent of anger. (702) Bhishma, Drona, Kripa 
and others retired, accompanied by the Pfindavas, their 
eyes lovingly resting on the lotus-like face of Dhaiianjaya 
(e. e. Arjuna). (708) “ Oh, marvellous is Kama! 

Wonderful is Bhima ! Oh, Arjuna is a prodigy, as also 
Duryodhana!’’ Thus praising (these heroes), the 
populace dispersed. 

XV. THE DEFEAT OF DRUPADA. 

(704) Once the preceptor (?. e- Drona) said t»i his juipils, 
Arjuna and others, in private, “ 1 had formerly a princ^e, 
the sou of Prishata, as my friend. ("05) In our boyhood, 
he had said to me, ‘ I shall give you half of my kingdom. 
When he came to the throne, I went to him, and simple- 
minded that I was, begged of him (the half of his king¬ 
dom). (706-08) But he, full of pride, insulted me by say¬ 
ing that I was not his equal. You all, therefore, who are 
the rain-clouds in the form of (my) pupils to (quench) that 
great fire in the form of my wrath, are to decide what to 
do (z. I appeal: to you all who are etc. )”. Having said 
this, the preceptor stopped. Thereupon the princes, 
Dhananjaya and others, went forth and having conquered 
Drupada with all his followers iu the van of battle, and 
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having immediately bound him, brought and presented 
him to Drona. (709)Bbaradvaja ( 2 .^. Droiia) having again 
formed friendship with him, releasoil him. For he, 
bestowed upon Drona half of his kingdom consisting of 
the province of ALicchatrapura. (710) Being thus con¬ 
quered, the king considered Drona to be invincible in 
battle, and (therefore ) set Lis heart on the birth of a son 
for revenging himself on him. 


XVI. THE BUliNING UF THE LAO-HOT^SE. 

(711) Seeing that the excellences of the Pandavas, 
possessed of learning and jn'owess, were sung by the 
citizens, Duryodhana burned with the lire of hatred. 

(712) He (therefore) along with his Karna and Sakuni 
(i. e* in consultation with) became wholly intent on (lit, 
one who had taken the vow of) overthrowing tliem. But 
Vidura secretly guarded them merely by his shrewduess 
(or by his wise counsels to the Pandavas). (713) Know¬ 
ing that the Pandavas were entitled to sovereignty on 
account of the affection of the subjects for them, Duryod- 
haua came to Dhritarashtra and said to him in private, 
(714) “ Father, Yudhishthira along with his brothers 
having won over the siihjccts, wishes to obtain the 
inheritance of Pandu with a wicked design. (715) 
The sons of Prithd have become popular with the 
people, not on account of their valour, nor by their 
liberality nor by ])olicy, but solely by the merits 
of their previous lives. (716) If the Pandavas obtain 
the sovereignty, all the princes will be subject to- 
them, and fie upon us, who wo'll have to depend upon 
them for our subsistence I (717) Blessed is the pariah 
beggar cuirryiug an unclean and broken pot, but not one 
who bows his head in supplication before his own kins¬ 
men (or before those of a family of an equal 
rank). (7IS) Therefore, act in such way that we, who 
are proud heirs of you, a king, shall not be dishonoured. 
(719) Far more desirable is the life of a jackal reduced to 
sore straits on account of being chased away from the 
neighbourhood of a village by a prack of hounds than that 
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of a person who is subjected to humiliation. (720) Having 
heard these words of Duryodhaiia, the intelligent 
Dhritarushtra, loving to his sons, reflected for a moment 
and proceeded to speak thus: (721) “Panda (though) 
my younger brother, was superior (to me) in merits, and 
2 )leasing his subjects was the only ornament of his rule 
(i. e. who had endeared liimselfto his sulijects by keep¬ 
ing them contented). (722) His son, who is loved by 
the people, deserves to get (hack) his own kingdom. 
For, royal fortune, that is born of the love of the 
subjects, follows (i. c. descends to) to lineal descendents 
{lit. jmsterity). (7231 Neither the subjects (or the 
ministers ) nor the kinsmen, who were formerly 
honoured by Pancln with gifts according to their 
iwsition, would tolerate (our) hostility towards the 
sons , of Pritha. ” Having heard these words 

of his father, Duryolhana said again, “Father, 
just so. All men are won over by means of wealth. 
(725) At present, wealth is in our hands. Win over, 
then, the subjects as Ptluclu had done. For, men always 
sell (even) their lives, as if they were mere straw, for 
money. (726) 0 King, you should make your power 
•lirm hy senling the Pandavas to Varandvata for some 
time. (727) Bhtshraa, our graudsire, I think, has taken 
the attitude of neutrality. The son of Drona («. e. 
Asvattliftraan) loves me, and Kripa and Drona will be 
on the side which he will take. (72>') Yidura alone, who 
is always covertly friendly to the Pandavas, is an object 
of suspicion (or fear). Let (our) royal {) 0 wer be (there¬ 
fore) well guarded. ” (729) Having heard this, the sou 

of Ambika (i. e. Dhritrashtra) a.«seuted by saying ‘ so be 
.it Whose judgment, alas ! is not overpowered by 
Destiny ? (730) Then, the next day. in the royal court 
men, promi)ted {or instructed) by him, praised the city 
of Vilranavata, beautified on account of the festival (that 
was held there at that time). (731) The king, learning 
that the P&ndvas were eager to witness it, said, “ Go 
ye to witness the great festival ”. (732) Thereupon, the 
sons of Piludu growing suspicious respectfully took 
.leave of their elders, and having received their blessings. 
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departed for the city of Viiranfivata, (733) At that very 
time, Daryo'.lhana sent for the connscllor rnrochana and 
showing joy and aflcctionate regard for him said to him 
in private, (734) “ Royal fortune, though unsteady 
the glances of a bold woman, stays long with kings 
if they employ al)le counsellors. (735) With yon to help 
me, I desire to rule the earth, cleared of all enemies, by 
adopting some clever means. Yon are indeed my greatest 
support. To-day, the sons of Pand'i have been 

sent to VaraiitLvata by king Phritarashtra to witness the 
great festive procession. (737) Go there very swiftly in 
a chariot drawn by mules and secretly erect for them a 
house made of lac-stones and ff/tee. (738) While they 
and Kunti are asleep in: it unsuspectingly, you should 
set fire to it at night, after bolting the outer gate from 
without.” (739) When Diiryodhana said this, T’nrochana 
■filled with joy, promised to carry it out, and departed for 
Varanavata. (740) The townspeople along with Vidura, 
suspicious in their minds•(/. c. suspecting some evil in 
the departure of the Paiidavas) and censuring the king 
followed tae Pandavas who had set out (for the journey). 
,(741) When the crowd of the townspeople had turned 
back at the request of Yndhishthira, Vidura, (too) as he 
was about to return {lit. to go in the opposite direction) 
said without being asked : (742) “ He, who knows that 

there is a sharp weapon which, though not made of iron, 
is capable of cutting the body and which is the enemy of 
cold and which consumes the straw, cannot be killed 
( by his enemies ). (743) Even when the enemy of cold 
( i. e. fire ) blazes forth, those who live in a hole have 
nothing to fear. There is nothing that is unattainable to a 
man possessed of eyesight, and there is nothing that is 
calamitous to a man possessed of courage. (744) By going 
about one knows the country {i.e. one knows the paths by 
travelling), and by observing the stars one can ascertain the 
directions. He, who is intelligent and always self-controll¬ 
ed, is never overcome by his enemies.” (745) Having said 
this, Vidura departed with tears in his eyes. Kunti asked 
Yndhishthira as to what it was (that Vidura had said 
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to him). (746) The sou of Dharma sahl, The consumer 
of straw is fire, and the weapon not made of iron is the 
house (.it A'aran^Lvata). These, he said, should be 
known by me {i.e. 1 should be on my guard against them).’’ 
(747) Then, decked in ornaments they all entered 
Varanavata on tlie 8th day of the bright half of Falguna, 
wlien the asterism Uohiju was in the ascendant. (748) There 
they, honoured by the citizens and themselves honouring 
the best Brailmanas, lived happily for ten nights, being 
splendidly entertained by Purochana. ( 749 ) After some 
days, the Paudavas entered, at the request of Purochana, 
the house which liad been built of lac ;tn I ghee by skilful 
architects. (750) On entering it, Yu<lhishthira smell¬ 
ing the smell, said to Bhima, ^‘This house, J suspect, 
is made of inllammable substances by our enemies. (751) 
Hert>we shall live, without giving any clue to our in¬ 
ward thoughts by outward expressions and guarding our¬ 
selves by dissimulation. For, otherwise, our enemies 
will, by employing sjaes, destroy us by a secret attack.” 
(752) Having said this, Yudhishthira and his brotliers, full 
of suspicion (/. e. suspecting evil), lived there for a long 
time, always observing the paths under the pretext of 
hunting. (753) In the meanwhile, a digger sent by Vidura 
came secretly to the Panclavas and told them the account 
of the treachery ( of the Uuryo lhana ). ( 754 ) He dug, 
during nights, a subterranean passage, well-covered and 
'difficult to be known rightly like the course of worldly 
existence, and the egress from which was long as it 
consisted of a very tortuous flight of steps. (755) Then 
Bhitna himself, knowing that Purochana was ready to 
burn them to death set fire to the house along with himself 
( i. e. when Purochana was in the liouse ). (756-57) As 

that house was encircled by the flames of the blazing 
fire, and as the people, alarmed at the strong smell of 
lac and ghee^ were filled with grief, a iVishdda woman 
who had come there to enjoy a meal was, by the order¬ 
ing of fate, burnt to death, along with her five sons 
uttering very loud screams. (758-59) In the night, the 
townspeople cried with their accents choked with tears^ 
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Why were we all not burnt—we who have seen the 
Panduvas burnt before us, and wlio have got the trea¬ 
cherous Duryodhana for our ting ? But it is a matter 
of great satisfaction that Purochnna himself with all his 
followers was burnt ( in the fire )". 

XVII. THE DEATH Ol? HIDIMBA. 

(7(50-61) Taking his mother on his shoulder, Arjnua 
and Yudhislithira on his arms, aud the two sons of Madri 
in his la}), Bhiraasena, comparable to (laruda and of a 
terrible valour, issued out of the subterranean passage 
aud travelled on, as it were, making the earth swing 
with his heavy steps ( lit. ‘ as it were, showing to the 
earth the 8{)ort of swinging by the strokes of his feet). 

(762) Then Bhtshma aud others, coming to know that the 
sous of Paiidu were burnt to death, performed their 
funeral obsequies, lamenting and shedding tears of grief. 

(763) Then Bhitna, ascertaining the directions in his 
dark path by observing the stars, (travelled on ), crossed 
the Ganges and entered a fearful forest. (764) Having 
placed Kuutl with her sons at the foot of a banian tree, 
he went to bring water for removing their fatigue. 
(765) When he returned, having taken the water in his 
nj^per garment (*. e. by soaking his upper garment with 
water) from a lake (the presence of) which was indi¬ 
cated by the (notes of) swans, he saw them all fallen 
asleep. (760) He said, “Alas I vain, indeed, is royal fortune 
which is unsteady like the ears of the elephant, that even 
these ( who were used to sleep on rich beds) are sleeping 
in this forest, with their arms for their pillows. ” 
(767) Thus talking (to himself), the vigilant Bhlm- 
sena, devoted to their protection (resolved to guard them) 
kept awake, ascertaining the directions. (708-70) At 
that very time, a R&kshasa named Hidimba, dwelling 
in that forest, as dark-coloured as the cloud appearing at 
the time of universal destruction, embrowning the 
quarters by his eyes tawny like a mass of lightnings, and 
as it were, breaking up the world with the fig-trees in 
the form of the cluster of flames growing on the terraces 
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in the form of his tusks, scented the smell of bum&Q 
beings, and in great joy, said, with the corners of his 
mouth dripping with saliva, to his sister Hidimba, (771) 
“ Fortune has, I know, sent to me after a long time my 
favourite meal. This sweet smejl of mortals is, as it 
were, gratifying my ai>petite ( lit. belly ). (772) “ Go, 

my sister, look for them who must not be far off, and brin^, 
them here. For I am eager to drink their blood to my 
heart’s content.” (773) Having heard these words of her 
brother, the lltlkshasa girl went and saw the Pandavas 
asleep and Bhima keeping awake. (774) Seeing him 
( Bhima ) lotus-eyed, as it were Maumatha (God of Love) 
himself, she fell in love with him ami assumed a very 
captivating form. (775) Of a lovely form, she, with her 
breasts resembling clusters of blossoms, her red lower lip 
resembling a tender sjtront, and gently shaken by the 
wind (in the form ) of amorous feeling, ap]ieared like a 
lovely creeper. (770) The forest region looked beautiful 
by her eyes casting side-long glances, as if by so 
many peacocks’ feathers dropped from peacocks dancing 
in a circle. (777) The broad-hipped girl, gently 
approaching, thus addressed BhJma in sweet tones, 
casting side-long glances, (778) “ Who are you, com¬ 
parable to sons of gods, that are here in this lonely 
region? This dreadful forest is infeded by a terrible 
Kakshasa. (779) My brother, named Hidimba, is here 
about to kill you. But I shall deceive the villain 
by a trick. Accept me. 0 you wlio ( 1 believe) are 
skilled in reading others’ hearts, kuow that my heart is 
fixed on you. Awaken them. I shall save them by 
carrying them through the sky to another forest. (780) 
For, in the eyes of women, their own relatives are but 
straw before their love for their husbands.” Hearing 
these words of hers, Bhima said, (781; “0 lady of lovely 
eye-brows, I shall not, like a coward, suddenly awaken 
my mother and brothers who are sleeping at ease, 
as if I were afraid. (783) Let the wretched Rdkshasa, 
who is (now) doomed, come to me, and experience 
the agonising torture caused by the grinding in the 
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machiue in the form of my arms.” (784) As Hidimha 
and Bhtmasena were thus conversing, the Itakslmsa 
himself came up, with his palate and tongue growing 
impatient. (785) The quarters were filled with the flames 
and smoke rising fron; the friction of the machine in 
the form of his tusks. (780) Seeing them (L e. the 
four PAndavas and Kunti) lying asleep and Bhima keep¬ 
ing awake, he said to his sister whose eyes were fixed on 
the latter, (*87) “ 0 wicked wretch, you have 

forgotten my command on account of your love for a 
human being! You, too, I think, shall go to the abode 
of Yama along with these.” (788) Having said this he, 
whose beard and hair on the head looked frightful ou 
account of the flames of lire, leapt forward, like the 
dark-coloured Death, to devour ilidimba. (789)Bhima- 
sena too, as it were laughing in sport, said to him, “O 
Rakshasa, you should not kill her, when (as long ns) 
I am alive. (790) This lotus-eyed lady of charming 
smiles has been bestowed upon me by the revered KAma 
himself, who dwells in the hearts of all beings.” (7i'l) 
Saying this, Bhimasena, quite unruflied himself, violently 
dragged and seized in his arms the demon who was as huge 
as a mountain and who was filled {lit. inflated! with wrath. 
(792) When their combat commem-ed and the ground shook, 
Kunti and her sons awoke and saw it ( i. e. what 
was going on). (793) Pritha, learning from the report 
of Hidimba what had happened, was exceedingly dis¬ 
tressed on account of her affection for her son. (794) Then 
Arjuna went up to Bhima and said to him, “ 0 Bhima, 
slay the Rakshasa before morning twilight sets in. 
(795) As the night, as dark as an ancient palm grove, is 
wearing away, despatch the Rakshasa before the terrible 
period of time (7. c. twilight) comes on. (790) Or 1 
shall, 0 Bhima, by my arrows as sharp as the tusks of 
Death, put Lira in mind of the terror struck (into the 
hearts of Rakshasas) by Rama.” (796-98) Having 
heard these words of Arjuna, Bhima, saying in a loud 
voice, ‘Nay, not so,’ whirled the RAkshasa (in the air) 
a hundred times, and threw and dashed bimoathe groaodl 
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with great force, so that he looked hideous on account of 
the splitting of his vitals andb one-joints with a loud sharp 
sound. (79i«) The Rakshiisa, when pressed down with 
great force by that mighty hero, roared, as did Mahishd- 
sura, in times gone by, when he was overpowered 
by Durga. (800) When the firmament was filled with 
his loud roar, the denizens of Heaven were filled with 
Ihe fear that the universal destruction had begun all of a 
sudden. (801) Then that Rfikshasa, roaring and writhing 
his neck as blood gushed from it out in waves, expired 
along with (simultaneously with) the darkness 
■of the night. (802) As the nigld wore away, the sky, 
ruddy on account of twilight, appeared, as it were, to be 
filled on all sides with eddies ofhlool. (803) Then broke 
the dazzling dawn, having the spreading rays of Arana 
for [ts mass of tawny beard and matted hair, and thus 
looking tike a goblin of hideous aspect. 

XYIII. THE BIRTH OF GHATOi'KACHA. 

(.804) When he was (thus) killed. Bhima treated 
his sister coldly, saying, “ Fie upon the cruel iiaksha- 
sas ! ” (805) Tlien Hidimbil, apprehensive of disappoint¬ 
ment in her love, approached Kunti for help, saying, 
“ Let Bhima accept me.” (8 l ) Commanded, at her 
request, by lus mother and Yndhishthira, Bhima accept¬ 
ed her on condition that their uu, n should he only by 
day. (807-08) Making pleasur.iblo journeys by her 
power (or going wnerever he liked by her powder), 
he sported with her iu delightful celestial gardens 
on the slopes of Mount Kaildsa, i i the l^fdnasa lakes of 
the IHmdlaya, full of white lofnses standing on their 
straight stalks, and on the peaks of the Malaya mountain 
pleasant on acironnt of JTarichandina trees. (809) In the 
•company of that young Ilarini of bewitching e}^e8, 
Bhima attained the beauty of ( C e. resembled) K&ma 
accompanied by Rati. (810) After some time, Hidimb4 
bore a son of hideous aspect, Ghatotkaeba ( by name ). 
It is said that a Rftkshasa woman, who is possessed of 
magical powers, is delivered of a child on the very day 



she (ioliceives. (811) Then the Tinksliasa woman took 
leave of Bhima and departed. For the union of the 
aerial beings ends as soon as a sou is born to them. (812) 
(ifliatotkacha, too, received affectionately by the [Tiiidavas, 
went away to the north, saying that he slionld be remem¬ 
bered when his services were required ( by them ). 

XIX. THE DEATH OF BAKA. 

1 813-14) As the i'Andavas, after having passed through 
forests and provinces of kings, were travelling on in dis¬ 
guise, wearing matted locks and bark-garments, they met 
on their way Krishjia Dwaipayana, the store of lustre, 
and sainted him, raising their foliage-like folded hands 
to their foreheads. (815) “ Yiidhishtl.ira will attain 

full royal glory ’■ : thus comforted by tlie kind sage, the 
strong-minded Kunti was set at ease. (81(i) On his 
advice, they entered the large town of Ekachakra and 
lived in the house of a Brahmana, like fires in the guise of 
BrAhmanas. (817) “You should live with caution, and keep 
your movements secret. 1 shall return in a month.'’ 
Thus addressing them, the sage departed. (818) They 
used to bring alms and give it over to their mother. From 
it she gave one half to Bhima and the other halt to all the 
rest. (819) Once Kunti, living comfortiibly in the house 
of those BrAhmanas, heard a heart-rending piteous cry. 
(82o) Filled with i»ity on hearing it, she said to Bhlraa 
who was before her, “ This sorrow of the BrAhmanas 
appears to me to he too great to admit of a remedy. (821) 
My son, I constantly desire to do .-iome service to them; for, 
to the greatfnl an obligation that is not returned appears 
as dreadful as the universal destrftction.” (822) Rayiug 
this, Kunti immediately entered in order to know the 
c anse of the BrAhmana’s sorrow, and saw him lamenting 
loudly. (823) Looking intently at his son and daughter, 
with tears ia his eyes, the best of BrAhmanas said to 
his wife, seated iu front of him, (824) “ Alas 1 in this 
T ain worldly life, onion with one’s beloved persons be- 
03 mes heart-rending, when separation (from them) is 
c an sed by the ordering of ( i. e. as the inevitable con- 
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seijueuce of) one’s Karnms. (825) Toilay, one person 
from my Louse lias heen fixcil upon (as prey) for tbe 
demon. I Lave not tlie lioart to give np any one of 
these. A ivise man, again, sliouldl save himself. (82(>) 
How can 1 be so cruel as to give uj) my faithful wife, the 
sharer of ray heart and one designed to he my helpmate 
by fate ? (827) And how can I abandon this daughter, who 
is destined by the creator for some one, and who is to 
be the mother of my grandson ? (828) This young boy, 

who as yet prattles in indistinct accents, and who is the 
stream of the joy of my licart, will surely die, when his 
means of subsistence are cut off by my death.’ (829) As 
he said this, his wife possessed of fortitude, addressed 
him thus, “It is in the litne>s of things tliat this time has 
been designed by the creator for me. For it is in virtue 
•of Jjlessings that women predecease their liusbands.’’ 
(830-31) At tliis, the soft-voiced daughter said to her 
parents, “ One has to give his daughter to some one (in 
marriage). You should, therefore, give me up aurl secure 
your safety. For, in this as well as in the next world, a 
daughter saves herfatlier (from jierdition^.” (832)Having 
heard this, the young boy too, raising a club with his hand, 
said, as it were, throwing out, by the cluster of rays from 
his new teeth, the milk tliat he had dnink, (833) “ With 
■this stick I myself shall kill that Kakshasa.” Hearing 
this prattle of the child, the women in the house wept. 
(834) Grieved to hear tlicir piteous tain, Kunti enquired 
of the tearful Hrahmana the cause of his sorrow. (835) 
She said, “ Even at the risk of my own life, 1 shall 
rescne you from yonr distress. Tehe heart and tell it to 
me.” (836) The Brahmana replied, “ 0 Mother, our 
misery is such as cannot be mitigated. We are doomed 
to it by fate. Wliat, then, can yon do (to help us) ? 

(837) Here lives a demon of a hideous form named Baka, 
who eats by turn one person from among tbe townspeople. 

(838) The King (living in) Vetrakiy^agriha sends to 
him without break one man with a buffalo and a cart 
of food. (839) A wicked king, who is mighty in seizing 
money but weak in protecting, is verily death itself seated 
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ou the heads of his subjects. (840) It is my turn now, 
as I live in the territory of tlie kin^. Adieu, Mother! 
May we meet again in another birth!” (841) Hearing 
this, Knntt said, “ (!ast off all fear of the Rfikshasa 
{lit. let your fear of the Rdkshasa depart). I shall 
send my own son to the great devourer.” (842) Having 
heard this, the Br^lhraalla at once closed his ears and 
said, “ It is not proper that such words should even fall 
into the ears of persons like me. (S43) Oh 1 yon are 
going to place me at the head of the wicked as :their 
sovereign I God forbid ! Mother, tliis is improper. (844) 
Who but a Chfindala would ever kill, for saving his own 
life, a poor Brahmana?” (845) Having heard these words 
of the Brahmaiia, Kunti said with a smile, “ That son of 
mine is possessed oi ^f(intric powers. You need not feel 
compassion for him. (846) He will undoubtedly kill that 
Riikshasa by the power of his Mdntric knowledge. Y^oii 
know not his powers. Do not, therefore, talk thus out of 
compassion.” (847) Hearing this, the BrAhmana was 
tilled with joy, and being gradually convinced and think¬ 
ing her to be a goddess, he assented by saying “ So 
be it ”. (848) Then Kunti acquainted the mighty 

Trikodara with the story and made him ready to render 
service to the Brahmana. (84fl) Yudhishthira, however, 
coming to know this, grew apprehensive of infamy, and 
said, “ Mother, it is not proper for you to give up vour 
own son for saving others ”. (850) Hearing this, Kunti 

said,My son, I have taken this step (^t<. done this ), 
knowing as I do the valour of Bhima. Religion, therefore, is 
our only refuge now.” (851) Hearing this, the brave son of 
Dharraa, who loved Brfthraanas, said thus in praise of his 
mother who was bent upon helping the Br&hmana, (852) 
“ This resolution of yours, which is but in keeping with 
your nobility, makes us exceedingly happy. Let Bhima 
go secretly so that others may not know it.” (853) Thus 
at the command ( of his mother and brother ), Bhima, 
taking with him a cart filled with food, went to the forest 
of Baka, which was full of hundreds of Pal&.ia trees. (854) 
iWhile yet eating that food, he saw the demon, with his 
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up-turned hair and ej-es in flames, and thus, aiipearing 
like a mountain in conflagration. (856) The Ruksliasa, 
too, seeing him calmly eating (the food), was filled 
with rage and wonder and roared out like a clOud, (^56) 
“ 0 fool, how dare you eat my food like a fearless 
person? Or rather, those who are bent npon (their own) 
death, cast off’all fear. (857) Here you cease to exist! ” 
Saying this, the demon, who resembled Death himself, 
violently struck Bhlma on his back with both his hands. 
(858) He, however, as immovable as a Kulapartata, and 
perfectly unruffled looked at the demon, while yet conti¬ 
nuing to eat the food. (859) Amuze<l at this, the 
demon rushed at Vrikodara and rooting up a Sala tree, 
violently strm^k him with a loud crash. (SCO) Bhima- 
seiw, however, without getting excited, ate the food, 
and haying rinsed his mouth according to the religious 
precepts, rooted up a huge tree and struck the <leraon 
(with it). (861) As their light, in the (tourse of which 
the forest was cleared of all trees, went on. there aro.se a 
sharp loud sound as of mountains splitting asunder. (8t'2) 
At last, Bhima seized him of fierce valour by the neck, 
and placing his knee on his back, bent him like a bow. 
(863) As that Rakshasa was being (thus) broken by 
Bhima, there gushed forth from his mouth a stream of 
blood in a series of waves. (864) When he fell lifeless 
on the ground, his followers, alarmed at hearing his 
yells, came there. (865) Comforted by Bhima and made 
to promise ( never more to kill men ) they ceased to 
molest men and went away, grieving for their master. 

XX. THE BIRTH OF DHRISHTADYUMNA 
AND DHAUPADf. 

(866) After Bhlmasena had gone away, leaving the 
Rakshasa on the road, the next day the townspeople 
gathered together jand saw Baka lying dead. (867) 
Filled with joy, they found out whose turn it was 
(to supply food to the demon the previous day ), and in 
wonder, asked the Br&hmana about it. He told them 
that the Rakshasa was killed by some person, learnedi 
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in Mantras. (868 ) Then, while the people, freed 
from foes, were living in happiness and ease, there 
came to the Bralimana’s house, a Bnilimana as guest. 
(869) When after meals he sat conversing, the 
Pandavas and Kunti, out of curiosity, asked him ta 
tell stories. ( 870-71 ) After having described to them 
the interesting life ( of the people ) in various 
countries, he said, There is the PanclMa country an 
illustrious king named Drupada. Having been conquered 
in battle by the pupils of Drona to whom he liad to give 
up lialf of liis kingdom, he inwardly burned with 
rage. (872) Though he has many sons, still desiring for 
a worthy son for bringing about the death of Drona, he 
most humbly worshijq)ed several) sages on the bank of 
the Gauges. (873) There, the virtuous king waited u])On, 
for ono year, two Brahiimnas of rigid vows, named Yaja 
and Upayaja, descendants of Kafiyapa, offering them many 
ohje<'ts desired by them. (874) Then to l"})aycija who 
was ])leased (with the king’, the king once said, ‘‘0 
Bralimana, I desire to obtain by your favour a son who 
will kill Drona. (870) Miserable that 1 am, having been 
vanquished by him, 1 do not oven get sleep. T shall give 
you a crore of cows decked in gold/’ (876) Hearing 
what was said by Drupada, [J])ayaja said to him, “ I am 
not a Brahmana who would engage himself in such trifling 
kinds of work. Let my younger brother Yaja be employ¬ 
ed in this task. (877) I have made him out to he covetous, 
as I formerly saw him, from a distance, eating greedily 
a fruit fallen on an unclean spot.” (878) Having 
heard this, Drupada went to Yaja ami bowing down 
said to him, Be pleased to give me a sou who will 
kill Drona, and I shall present you with riches in 
the form of cows.” (879) Having heard this, Y^aja, 
(made) acquainted with the story of the king, performed 
a sacrificial rite with the Atharva Mantras and poured 
libations according to the ordinance. (880) Thereupon 
there rose from the fire a boy, wearing a crown ( on his 
head) encased in an armour and bearing a sword and a 
bow in his hand, and looking as it were, to be a mass of 
flames. (881) Then Drupada heard from the sky the 



words, “ 0 king, you Imve got a son, wlio will go by 
the name Blirislitadyninna and who will slay Drona.” 
(882) Drona, the liest <if the high-minded, eoming to 
know this event, onnsidered that the decrees of fate are 
inviolable, and made him (?. e. Dhrishtadynmna) pro¬ 
ficient in all the missiles. (S8;i) His ( Dhrishtadynmna’s) 
younger sister also arose from the sacrificial Knnda ,—a 
girl, who was, as it were, the presiding deity of the moon, 
worshipped by the Bnihmanas on every Parca day. 
(884) The king again heard from the sky, “ This beauti¬ 
ful Krishna, (of a complexion^ dark like the petals of a 
blue loins, has been born to you, for relieving the earth 
of her fmrdeu.” (SS5) In course of time, she grew up to 
be (a.s it were) a cre(!per in the garden of Madana, 
possessed of sweet graces ( or graceful movements) and of 
clusters of blossoms in the form of breasts owing to the 
exuberance of the spring in the form of youth. (886) 
Worth seeing will he the splendid festivities of her 
Svayamcara in the midst of the assemblage of kings in 
the capital of Hrupada ( lit. son of Prshata).’’ 


XXI. RELATING TO ANGAEPARnA. 

(887 ) Hearing this, the Pandavas were grieved and 
distracted to learn that a slayer of Drona should Lave been 
born. (e88) Thereupon Knnti said to them, “This part of 
the country is not kind to mendicants. My dear son, we 
shall therefore, go to the I’anchalas, as here our means of 
subsistence have been reduced.” (889) As they were 
preparing to depart at the command of their mother, the 
revered sage Vyasa, the sou of Satyavati, came there. 
(890-91) Having asked the Paiulavas whether all was 
right with them, that ocean of mercy, that omniscientisage 
said, “ Formerly there lived a sagehs daughter. That 
girl of slender waist propitiated Siva by her penances, 
and when he offered her a boon, she begged of him five 
times, ‘ Give me a husband.’ (S92) Having heard her 
prayer repeated five times, the lord of Girija. said, ‘ 0 
blessed lady, thou shalt have five husbands.’ (893) That 
very girl, who has been born as the daughter of Drupada 



in the city of Panchala, will become your wife when you 
go there.( 804 ) Having said this Vyasa vanished. The 
Piiudavas then took leave of the Brahmauas, ami travelling 
by the banks of the Ganges, they came to the Tlrtha called 
,Somairav(h/a7ia. (895) There, at nightfall, the king 
of the Gandharvas, called Chitraratha, fond of sporting 
in water, was enjoying himself in the company of his 
wives. (896) The waters ( when they fell ) on the extre¬ 
mities of his arms wliicli were decked with the jewels of 
Lis bracelets and armlets, bore the beauty of the rainbow. 
(897) With the showers of water thrown by his hands, 
he again and again made the necklaces of brilliant pearls 
on the breasts of the deer-eyed ladies quite superfluous. 
(^SOS) Those lotus-faced wives of his, with their jewelled 
zones jingling, again and again agitated the Ganges 
noisy on account of the birds flying about. (s99) By their 
necklaces, smiles, Dantapatras ( ear-ornaments of ivory), 
and Kdrtyipiiraa of jewels, the darkness ( of the 

•night ) was, as it were, scattered ( lit. loosened ). (900) 

When the Paiidavas, the path before whom was illumined 
by Arjuna carrying a torch in liis hand, came there they 
saw him in that state. (9ul) He, too, seeing his wives 
quickly cover up their breasts with their garmeuts, was 
blinded with rage and said to Arjuna, who was standing 
before him, (9l)!L') “ Oh ! How fearless you are that 
you appear all of sudden in this place at the time of my 
sport 1 Or rather it is your folly that is here in fault 
( 2 . it is through folly tiiat you have thus intruded 
upon my privacy ). (9( 3) 0 ye, wlio do not know the 

proper time and place ( for your movements ), men are to 
move about during day time; this time, when the quarters 
are euveloped in darkness, belongs to {i. e. set apart 
for ) aerial spirits. (904) I am the king of the Gandhar¬ 
vas, named Angdraparua as well as Chitraratha. This 
forest on the bank of the Ganges belongs to me.^’ (905) 
Having heard this speech of him who was enraged, 
Arjuna said, “ Oh 1 you are talking so vaantingly either 
on account of madness of love or through infatuation. (906) 
Who can appropriate Ganga for his own sports, as if she 
were a canal in his own garden,—Ganga, who flows through 
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the three worlds and who sanctifies all people ? (907) 
Wiio, I should like to know, looks to time, when he has 
do worship the gods, the Siddhas, and the Brahmanas, 
or when he has to offer libations to the Manes, or when he 
has to touch the cows and lioly waters ? ” (908) Having 
heard these words of Arjiina, he mounted his chariot, and 
bending his bow into a ring ( by drawing it to the fullest 
extent) with strong arms, discharged arrows ( at Arjuna ), 
(909) Quickly warding off his arrows hy the torch (in 
his hand ), Arjuna, the repository of lustre, manifested 
•the terrible Agueya missile. (91U) As the sky was cover¬ 
ed with thick masses of flames on account of the flashes 
emitted by the missile, the chariot of Angaraparna was 
in a moment reduced to ashes. (911) Thereupon, Arjuna 
(//t. the son of Paiidu ) seized him by his hair scented 
with the fragrance of the Manclara tlowers-him who, being 
deprived of his chariot, had fallen on the ground. (912) 
A line of bees that flew up from his disordered chaplet 
loudly hummed, as if it were the night (herself) screaming 
loudly in imploring (Arjuna) to spare his life. (913) When 
he was seized, his wife named Kumblilnasi, with 
her girdle jingling on account of tremor, sought 
:the protection of Yudhishthira. (914) Dissuaded, 
out of compassion, by Yudhishthira, Arjuna released him. 
The brave do not assail {lit. show their valour towards) 
(persons who are in a position of disadvantage {or who are 
reduced to sore straits). (915) Then the Gandharva bowing 
his head (before Arjuna) said to Arjuna, “ 0 hero, I have 
•been vanquished by you. I have, therefore, given up my 
pride. (916) To-day has my character of Angaraparna 
left me, who have lost my lustre, inasmuch as I, who 
was (i. e, possessed of a beautiful chariot), have 

been made (one whose chariot is burnt down) by you. 
<(917) As you have spared ray life, you are my friend. Please 
accept (from me) the CkAkshushi lore. By this science 
of spells, one is able to see whatever one desires to see. 
(918) If you, a proud Kshatriya as yon are, will not 
accept it in this way ( i. e. for nothing in return), then 
^.give me this Agneya missile out of friendly love. (919)- 
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I shall give to yon all, at the time of battle, five hundred 
GAndharca horses who are possessed of speed and who 
never diminish in number.” (9::J0) Having said this, he 
gave (to Arjuiia) the ChAkshiishl lore, obtaining from 
him the fire missile in return, and formed eternal 
friendship with Arjnna. 

XXII.—THE STORY OF TAP All. 

(921) Then Arjnna, greatly pleased, asked the 
Oandharva who was now happy, “ Why were you, with¬ 
out any reason, actuated by a hostile feeling towards us?” 
(922) Hearing these words of Arjnna, the brave 
('hitraratha said, “Listen, 0 Arjnna, why I offered 
insult to you. (923) We (Gaudharvas), who become 
haughty in our strength, increased at (the time of) 
night, prevail over those who have no Brahmana 
walking before them, those who do not maintain 
the sacred fire {i. e. who are not householders), and 
those who do not mutter (or those do not 

study the 3T^;urf»ri^?lT )> (924) Again, it was because of the 

presence of women, that I was particularly eager for 
fighting (or I displayed my prowess in fighting). For 
a man, inspirited by the glances of lovely damsels, grows 
regardless of death. (92.')) I was, however, vaiuj^uishcd 
by you, 0 Arjnna, on account of your rigid celibacy. 
Otherwise ( i. e. had it not been for your celibacy), 
how can Kshatriyas have strength (to vanfpiish aerial 
beings), unless they have a family priest? (920) 0 
Descendant of Tapatf, this prowess of you who are the 
moon of the Kuru race—prowess that is capable of con¬ 
quering the three worlds has been bestowed upon 
( joined to ) you by a priest learned in Mantrasd^ 
(927) Having heard this, the son of PAndu, asked him • 
out of curiosity, “ 0 Gaudharva king, tell us how we are 
T&patyas.” (928-29) Thus asked by Arjnna, he, greatly 
pleased, said, “ In the days of old, there was a king 
of the Bhfirata race, Samvarana ( by name ), beholding 
the mass of whose glory, the silly Vidyftdliara women did 
not feel themselves at ease on the peaks of Kaildsn ( lit. 
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the crystal mountain ). (930) Once the king, while out 
a-hunting in a forest, slowly climbed on foot to the peak 
of a mountain, as his horse died ( on the way ). (931-33) 

On that mountain, witli its birds sweetly warbling in its 
bowers of creepers in blossoms, with its deer stand¬ 
ing motionless at the amorous singing of the Kinnara 
women,—on that mountain which, embrowned as it was 
with tlie blossoms ( or rtlaments ) of the FtimiAga, Kemra 
and Asoka trees, looked, as it were, to be a second Mem 
fashioned by the Creator, he saw a celestial damsel, who 
was (as it were) a river of the nectar of uncommon 
loveliness, (or) the repository of tlie essence of the lustre 
of Kama ( lit- the bow is made of flowers ). (934-35) See¬ 
ing that large-eyed girl, decked with the ornament of 
youth, which was ( as it were ) made of gold in the form 
of the lustre of her body, which was beautified with 
pearls in the form of her smiles, and which was set with 
brilliant gems in the form of her glances, the king, strong- 
minded though he was, became ( as it were ) a plea¬ 
sure-bower for the tremors of wonder and passion. (936) 
‘ Who and whose are you, 0 moon-faced and lotus-eyed 
lady ? 0 lovely lady, accept me who am made ytmr 
slave by Kama.^ Thus, the king, with his eyes 

resting like bees on the lotus of her face, became very 
voluble in addressing her in coaxing words. (338) Hear¬ 
ing this, the girl stood, fora moment, with her lotus- 
like face hung down in basbfulness, and then flying into 
the sky, vanished from sight. (939) On the disa]>pear- 
ance of the girl, who was ( as it were ) the bright day to 
the lotus of his eye, the king, agonised like a Ckakrav&ka 
bird, Avas subjected to the torment of separation. (940) 
In whom is not love engendered by constant association ? 
But persons possessed of excellence ( i. e. beauty) beget 
love the moment they are seen. (941) Not being able to 
see her, the king infatuated by (the pain of) separation, 
Avandered in the forest, the lotus of his face fading by his 
( hot) sighs. (942) Loudly bewailing (in grief), he fell 
down in a swoon on the ground, as if the tormenting 
Mauraatha had come and uprooted him. (943) Seeing the 
king fallen down, that girl, who was in the sky, came 
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down and said to him who was then restored to his senses^ 
(944) ‘ 0 kin^, I am the daughter of Tapana (i. «;• 
Sun), Tapati by name, and you are sung, in the three 
worlds, to be possessed of all excellences. ;( 945 ) But I 
desire marriage ( with you ) ( only ) when permitted by 
my father. In old age, devoted to their sons, in youth, 
protected by their husbands, and in childhood, dependent 
on their fathers, women are always in the subjection of 
others.’ (946) Having said this, Tapati, of tremnlouS’ 
eyes, entered the sky, brightening quarters by the lustre 
ofherteetli, as if by a hundred moons. (947) When 
she had (thus) come and gone, the king was again 
subjected to torment, as if poisons were poured down 
upon liim after he liad been sprinkled over with sandal- 
waters. (9i8-49) Then, when his ministers accompanied 
by armies, after having aearclied (for him) in that 
forest, came there, one of his chief ministers found 
him lying senseless on the ground. Greatly bewilder¬ 
ed, he gently revived the monarch, and upon asking him, 
came to know his account. (950) Then on the advice 
of the minister, the king thought of ( mentally called ) 
Vasishtha, his family priest, the repository of blessings, 
and worshipped the Sun for propitiating him. (951) For 
twelve days, with his liands held above Lis head, and 
fasting, ho prayed to the Sun, all the while thinking 
of that large-eyed girl. (952) Then Vasishtha, coming 
to know by his supernatural vision the desire of the 
king, himselt went to Tapana and begged Tapati of 
him. (953) The revered Siirya said to him, ‘ It has 
been my desire since long that I should bestow this- 
daughter on Sarovarana.’ (954) Having said this, 
the Lord of Day, filled with joy, gave ever Tapati 
(to Vasishtha), Taking with him the girl,, secur¬ 
ed by himself, the sage presented her to the king.. 
(955) Then the king married her and sported with that 
fawn-eyed damsel on the peaks of mountains, dark 
( and shady ) on account of thickets of creepers. (950)) ' 
Sporting with that slender-bodied girl, he wearing chap¬ 
lets of manddra flowers ( on his head ), lived for twelve 
years on the celestial forest-grounds. (957) In the ab- 
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sence of that moon-like king, the subjects, being deprived 
of the glory of sacrifir.es, were distressed by famine for 
want of rain. (OoS) Thereu 2 )on, the king, being re¬ 
quested by his ministers, returned to his capital, when in a 
moment, the earth was lillcd with corn. (950) Of him, who 
-constantly performed sacrifices according to the juecepts, 
was born Kuril by Ta 2 )ati. You, 0 Piirtha, are lK>rn in 
his race, and hence were you called Tri 2 iatya by me. ’’ 


XXUl. THE HISTORY OF VASISHTHA. 

(900) Having heard this, Arjuna said, ‘‘ I wish to 
hear the liistory of tlie great sage Vasishtha, who was the 
family-priest of that king.” ( 0r)l-(V3 ) Thus asked by the 
son of Kunti, tlie King of Gandharvas said, ‘‘ Hear about 
the sn 2 >erliuman 2 )Ower of that serene-minded brave sage, 
who, though (^apalde of consnmiijg the whole world by 
the fire of his wrath, bore calmly, oceaii-like in depth 
that lie was, misfortunes that were inevitable ( lit. or¬ 
dained by time ), and whose feet Kama ( Desire) and 
Krodha (Anger) themselves, well-versed in making the 
world their sjiort, shampor>ed, trembling as they did in 
fear of him. (904) In the days of yore, King Visvamitra, 
son of Gadlii, the descendant ofKufika, while liiintiiig 
in a forest, entered the diermitage of Vasishtha. (965) 
Invited by him, the king accompanied hy liis army and 
(diariots (or horses), 2 >'^i'tt)ok of the several articles of 
enjoyment yielded by his ( A e. Yasishthahs ) cow of 
•jfientv. (965) VisvAmitra begged of the great sage that 
cow Nandini, the delight of mind and eyes, in ex- 
-change for herds of kine. (9(i6) The great sage would 
not give away the desire-yielding cow, even tliough the 
king offered elephants as well as gold and horses, nay, 
even his kingdom, (968) Thereuiion, the king, intoxi¬ 
cated with royal jiower as he was, carried her off, left 
as she was to herself by the forbearing sage, at whom 
she looked piteously. (.»69w0) As she was being carri¬ 
ed off by him, she, with her eyes reddened by grief, 
created from her lowing ( i. e. from her mouth) the 
FahlamSy from her ordure, the heroic ^akas^ from her 
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womb, the Ymanas^ as also the Turushkas^ 

Chinas^ mid Mlechakas- Assailed by these, the army of 
Visvamitra was, in a moment, ]>ut to r()iit. (071) Thus 
defeated, Visvamitra came to know tliat BrCihmdnir lustre 
was unassailable, and k therefore ) j>ractised austerities for 
a long time, for attaining it, thus catising distress to the 
immortals. (972) A])out this time, King Sandiisa, while 
out a-huiiting, encountered the son of Vasishtha on a j^ath 
that was passable only for one. (073) The king said 
to him, 8akti by name, ‘ Get out of my way.’ The 
latter, too, at once said to bim, ‘ A Ilralimana ouglit to 
have precedence over a king ( /. e. a king should cede 
the way to a Bralimaaa (074) Tliereupou, tlie des¬ 
cendant of Pushya and son of Sndnsa, Kalmrishapada by 
name, being blinded by rage, stnu'k 8akti wiMi a whi]), 
as if he were a Kakshasa. (075 ) Tims struck, the sage’s 
son cursed him in auger, *Y<ui shall he for a long tinm a 
man-eater with an Q^iceedingly deranged mind.’ (076) 
Curseil by him, the king returned to his cajutal, and 
went into the inner ajtartiiients, forgetting the l^^rabmana 
whom lie liad. on his way, invited ( for dinner). (077) 
Remembering liim at midniglit, lie ordered bis cook to 
prepare quicklytiesli-food for the Brfilimana. (078) When he 
(e. the cook) saifl, ‘How can there be flesh (in tlie 
house) at midnight,’ the king at oiice replied, “ Serve 
human flesh to this Brahmana.” (970) The cook too, went 
to the place of execution, and drevssing in a moment some 
flesh from a S 'served it to the Brahmana. (080) 
The Br^hmana, who was possessed of sui>ernational vision, 
found out that the food was miHt to be eaten, and stag¬ 
gering with rage, said to him at once, ‘ Be thou an 
eater of human flesh.’ (981) Thereupon, a R&kshasa, 
entered, at the command of Visvamitra, the body of the 
king who had been thus subjected to the curse repeated 
a second time. (982) Ordered by him (i. e. by Visva- 
mitra), through enmity to eat up all the sons of Vashistha 
he (e. e. the Rakshasa ) turned the king into a very cruel 
Rakshasa. (983) Possessed by the RA.kshasa, he ( %. e. 
the king) went to the penance-grove of Vasishtha and 
said to f^akti, ‘ The curse pronounced by you has now 
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taken effect, \984j With you will I commence my canni- 
baljHin. Where will you go from me who am clever in 
swallowing (men ) hy merely uttering the sound humV 
(OSo) Having said this, tlie terri}»lo ( Hakshasa ) ate 
him u)>. llathed in hlood, he then swallowed the hundred 
sons of Vasishtha. yet remained (as) hungry (as before). 

, Then the stige, seeing the ]>eniinee-gr()ve void 
of his sons, was agonised hy grief, as if he were torn by 
the thunderbolt. (987 1 He threw liimself down from 
the summit of Meru, but did not die. For wliere can a 
man, who even in grief jucserves his wisdom, like a 
relative who is really alfectionate, be found ? (988) 

Kntering tlie fire, he considered it to be as cold as a mass 
of snow. Fire, I think, is ineffective in the case of 
tdiose who haA'e already been (‘oiisumed by the tire of 
grief. (989) He entered the sea, with a huge stone 
tied round liis necdc. Kven the great cannot overcome 
the dire calamifcv of ])ereavement. \99()) Cast (asliore) 
as lie was by the sea with the hands in the form of waves, 
he did not die. For how can a mass of waters realise 
the agony of grief ? (9'91) Then binding Irimsolf tightly 
with cords, lie plunged into a river but was ( landed ) 
unbound. From this the river received the imne {lit. 
bec^arae ) Vipdsd. (99 J) Another river ( into which he 
threw himself) rushed away in a handred directions, and 
was consequently called S'atadrit, Then that best of sages 
desisted from iill attemjd.s to kill himself. (093) Once 
he heard in his penance-grove the sound of the recitation 
of the Veda proceeding from liis grandson who was in 
the womb of his daughter-in-law, Adrisyaiiti. (994) 
Seeing that Adrisvanti, wife of Sakti, and learning 
{ from her) her account, he, the best of the firm-minded, 
took courage and composed himself. (995) Tlie terrible 
King Saadtl.sa, possessed by tlie Rakshasa, came up, 
roaring like a thunder-cloud, to kill him together with 
his daughter-in-law. (996) As the king was approach¬ 
ing, Vasishtha, learned in Mmtras^ delivered him from 
the curse by a mere hum ( sound ), whereupon the king 
was quitted by that Rfi,kshaBa. (997-98) Thus freed 
from the curse, the king bowing down humbly before 
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the sage, requested him thus, * Formerly I, a sinful 
wretch, whose mind was mfluenced::by the Rdkshasa, 
devoured a young Briihmana, while he was enjoying the 
company of his wife, with his gaze fondly fixed on his 
beloved. (999) His wife lamenting and beside herself 
with grief, cursed me that I would live only till I asso¬ 
ciated with my wife. (1000) As 1 have thus to observe 
the vow of celibacy, this race of Ikshvaku is near ex¬ 
tinction ( lit, has become extinct). Be jdeased, there¬ 
fore, to give me a Ksh traja son, who will be:dovoted to 
our family ( or Be pleased to give me a Kshetraja son ; for 
you are the last resort of our race).’ { iOOl) Thus requested 
by Kalmashapada Saudasa, the sage, whose mind was free 
from attachment, associated with Madayanti who had been 
ordered ])y him (?\ e. the king ). (1002) kShe conceived by 

association with the sage, but as the fetus remained in her 
womb fur twelve years, slie, in sorrow, struck it with an 
ashman {i. e. stone) wlience the son (that was born) came 
to be called (1003) In the meanwhile, the wife 

of Sakti gave birth, in due time, to a son, who while in 
womb, had sung the Vedas together with their Angas 
for tvelve years. (1004) Since he had preserved his 
grandfather who had determined to kill himself (lit who 
was dead ) by inspiring him with courage, that worthy, 
son of Sakti was called Pardiara, (1005) Learning from 
the report of his mother that his father had been 
killed along with liis brothers, he, in his wrath, resolved 
to destroy the three worlds. (1006) Seeing his grand¬ 
son looking, in liis wrath, like the fire at the dissolution 
of the universe, Vasishtha, who regarded all beings with 
kindly eyes ( lit. eyes, loving through compassion), 
said, (1007) ‘Be not angry, my son. That father of 
thine went to heaven, having lived his full period of life 
(in this world ). Men are born ( and die ) in accoi'dance 
with their Karma. Who, then, is the slayer, and who, 
the slain ? 

XXIV. THE STORY OF AURVA. 

( 1008 ) Of yore, King Kritavlrya, who was like Kubera 
(in wealth), gratified the Br&hmanas, the receivers of the 
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first portions of sacrifices, with immense wealth. (1009) In 
course of time, the kings of his race, being poor, harassed 
the family of Bhrigns for obtaining wealth, like cruel bauds 
of robbers. (1010) Vain is the effort made to seize law¬ 
lessly the wealth of others ; for the riches of the covetous 
must shrink on account of their deviation from truth ( lit. 
contraction of truth ). (loll) The kings who remained 
as poor as ever, though carrying oft' the riches of the 
Bhrigns, slew' them all, dow'n to children and embryos, 
on discovering their wealth in under-ground recesses. 
(1012) When the Bhargavas were thus being killed by the 
Haihaya princes, one woman of the Bhrigu lamily secreted 
( in her thigh ) the fmtus that had dropped down through 
fear. (lOll^) The boy who was born breaking open the 
thigh,a second sun as it were, struck the multitudes of 
kings with blindness by his mere look. (1014) The 
Kshatriyas, thus;struck blind, allj)ropitiated the Brahmana 
( i. e. Aurva ) and having regained their sight at his 
words, went away crest-fallen (^/^ broken in valour ). 
(1015) That boy sage, called Aurva, hearing that the 
Bhrigns had been slain, resolved to destroy the whole world 
and (therefore) practised severe ansteries. (1016) Seeing 
that terrible wrath of his,—he, who was lustrous as a 
hundred fires,—his ancestors themselves, apprehensive of 
the consumption of the world, dissuaded him ( from his 
resolve). (1017) At their persuasion, he cast the fire 
of his wrath which was about to burn up the world, into 
the sea, where it assumed the face of a mare. For the 
worlds rest on waters. (1018) Thus that great sage, 
Aurva cast oft' the fire born of his wrath. You too, 0 
child, cast off the fire of your anger, and do not be 
perturbed in mind. (1019) Thus, at the persuasion of 
Vasishtha, Parftsara refrained from destroying the three 
worlds, but consumed the llakshasas as sacrificial offerings 
by performing a Rakshasa-sacrifice. (10120) Thereupon, 
Pulastya ( moved ) with compassion, came to him, along 
with (other) sages, and saved the Kiikshasas by propitiat¬ 
ing him for the preservation of his own family. (1021) 
At his persuasion, Partisara brought the sacrifice to an. 
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end, and threw the sacrificial fire, destructive to the 
Rakshasas, into a tree in the north of the Himalaya." 

XXV. THE SVAYAMVARA OF DRAUPADl. 

(1022) Having heard this story toM by the king of the 
Gaudharvas, Arjnua {lit. son of Indra) said to him, 
“ Tell us whom we should have for our priest." (10~3) 
Chitraratha said, “ In a sacred place called Utkochaka, 
there lives a sage called Dhaumya, iyounger brother of 
Devala. He is fit to be your priest." (1024) Then, having 
taken leave of the Gandharva, the meritorious Pandavas 
went away in joy to the hermitage of Dhaumya by the path 
pointed out (to them ) by him {i. e. by the Gandharva ). 
(1025) Thou the heroes, having saluted him respectfully, 
appointed him their priest—he of pleased couutenance 
and heart and serviceable in restoring them to universal 
sovereignty, success, and prosperity. (1020) Then placing 
him at their head, they, accompained by their mother, set 
out in high spirits for the capital of the Panchalas to 
witness the [^of ;Krisbuil. (1027) Going in 

the company of a group of Brulimanas to the gathering 
of kings, they met ( on their way ) the illustrious sage 
Vyasa, the repository of blessings. (1028) Having saluted 
him and permitted by him, they entered the city 
crowded with arrays of elephants, horses, and chariots of 
the great kings. (1029) Disguised as Brahroanas and 
living on alms, the heroes left their mother in the house 
of a potter and went to the hall of Svayamvara, (1030) 
where Drupada ( lit. son of Prishata ) had laid down the 
condition, which was but the bride’s price in the form of 
prowess, rdz, ( stringing of) a very stiff bow and shooting 
the mark through a revolving mechanism. (1031) “If 
that hero Savyasde/d ( i. e. Arjnna) be living, no one 
else would win ray daughter:" this was his desire in 
setting ( lit. with respect to) that mark. (1032) Then all 
the kings, with their ear-rings shaking, entered that hall 
occupied by the illustrious sages who had come to it of 
themselves out of curiosity. (10-33) Among them, Duryo- 
dhana, whitened with the rays of bright pearl-necklaces 
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looked pre-eminently beautifal, like the moon among the 
stare* (1034) The kings sat on golden thrones furnished 
with seats of costly jewels, even as the immortals on the 
peaks of Meni. (1035) There shone those best of kings 
( best of mountains ) wearing beautiful bracelets of gold 
( haring beautiful ridges ), and diadems resjdendent with 
jewels ( and peaks shining ivith jewels ), and decorated 
with sandal-paste and Aguru-perfume ( beautified tcith 
sandal and Aguru trees ). (1033) With white chowries^ 

as bright as ilamingocs, waved round them, they looked 
(as it. weKe ) to be lotus-ponds with white lotuses standing 
on their straight stalks. (1037) Then appeared Krishm'l, 
attired in a white silken garment,-she who was, as it were, 
the banner of Kama setting out on the conquest of the three 
worlds. (1038) Tlie assemblage of kings reflected in the row 
of the nails of her feet appeared, as it were, to be trying 
to look at her face bent down in bashfulness. (1039) The 
pair of stems ill the form of her legs, as delicate as the 
fibres of the stalks of tlie lotus-plant of her beauty, 
«hone in the water in the form of her silken garment. 
(1040) 8he carried her plump hips, noisy with her jingling 
girdle, even as the Mandakini bears her sandy bank with 
swans sweetly cackling on it. (1041) That young plantain- 
tree of loveliness bore a line of hair ( on her belly), 
which was, as it were, the shadow of the playful crest of 
the peacock in the form of Kama. (1042) With a pair 
of breasts decked with a neckl:ice,:that river of youth 
shone, as it were, with a pair of ChakrarAkas covered 
with lines of water-drops. (1043) The lotus in the form 
of her fiace shone with the bees in the form of her glances, 
with filaments in the form of the rays of her white teeth, 
and with petals in the form of her red lower lip. (1044) 
Oracefully stepping forward, he beheld the lords 
of men who were, as it were, fanned by the Mind- 
born with the fan of amorous feeling. (1045) Then 
Dhrishtadyumna, raising ( lit. with ) his arm resembling 
the tying-post of a war-elephant, stopped the songs {lit* 
words ) of the bards and said, (1046) “ 0 ye moons in the 
form of illustrious kings, to whom is not this assemblage 
of yours a very festival to eyes,-ye, the refulgence of whose 
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iglory is as wliite as a mass of camphor? (1047) Onr speech 
has uot power enough to praise ( adequately ) your ex¬ 
cellences,—ye whose uusnllied fame is always a marvel¬ 
lous moon-light. (104S) 0 kings, hehold this stiff bow, 
this mark, and this Krishna who is to be won by fulfilling 
the condition, and then do what is proper.” (1049) 
Having thus addressed the proud kings, the prince 
said to Krishu4 bathing her, as it were, in the moonlight 
of the rays of his teeth, (10.')0) “ 0 Krishn&, having salut¬ 
ed the sages, worthy of reverence, survey calmly this 
assemblage of kings. However, he who will hit the 
mark, will be your husband. (1051) This is the illustri¬ 
ous king Huryodhana, the head of the best of kings, 
the afilnence of whom, possessed of pride, is enjoyed by 
his friends, as if it were their own. (1052) These are 
his valiant brothers, Dtissasana and others, in the cage 
of whose arms the goddess of fortune appears, as it were, 
to be a female swan kept for pleasure. (1053) This 
is the illustrious Karua, the lord of the Angas, a very 
ocean to multitudes of supplicants,—he, by whose very 
name, his foes are deprived of their sense of hearing. 
(1054) This is the mighty son of Rubala ( i. e. f^akuni ), 
the maternal uncle of Duryodhana,—he whose fire of 
valour rose ( in flames ) by ( i. e. being fanned, as it 
were, by ) the sighs of his fugitive enemies. (1055) This 
is the king of Sindhus, Jayadratha, a bowman and match¬ 
less car-warrior, by the dust raised by whose armies 
the gods were led to suspect that they touched the 
earth. (1056) This is Krishna of eyes like lotus-petals, 
the slayer of Kesin, a lotus-bed (as it were) to the 
swarms of bees iu the form of the eyes of his sixteen 
thousand wives. (1057) And this is the husband of 
Hevati and son of Rohiiu ( i. e. Balarama ), the repressor 
of foes, who, by the glory of his it? [(1) intoxi¬ 
cation ; (2) rut 1 always appears like AirAvana. (1058) 
These are the bulls among the DasArhas {i. e. YAdavas ) 
Kritavarma, Aniruddha, Gada, Sfttyaki, Uddhava, AkrOra 
and Charndeshua. (1059) This is VirAta, king of the 
Matsyas. This is Sudakshina, the king of the KAmbqjas. 
This is Somadatta of the Kura race, the son of the 



brother of Sdntanii. (1060) Tliese are the foiis of Ponm- 
datta viz.j Bhtiri, Bhilrijiravas, and Sala. Tliis is ^alya, 
the lord of the Madra hill, and this is king Bhagadatta 
(of Prfigjyotisha). (1061) These and otlier kings have, 0 
lady of lovely eye-brows, assembled for you—all worthy in 
point of birth and fame. However, he will be your husband, 
who will pierce the U&dhA,^^ (1002) When the prince 
of the Panchalas had said this, the kings rose up to go 
towards the bow, regarding it contemptuously ( or re¬ 
garding other archers contemptuously ). (1063) Charming 
was the excitement of the kings, looking graceful by the 
display of their pride, and casting their eyes on their ])illar- 
like arms. (1064) Indesctribable was the confusion among 
them-that confusion in whicli when their ear-rings were 
shaken, and all round there were cast collections of rays 
issuing from their jingling bracelets, armlets, and pearl- 
necklaces. (1065-06) At that time, Krishna said to Bala- 
rama, Look at the disguised Pandavas ( sitting ) among 
the Brahmaiias. Surely, they who have now attained youth 
and have escaped troin the lac-house, appear to be inward¬ 
ly regarding, in the pride of tbeir arms, the wliole assem¬ 
blage of kings as pitiable.’^ (1067) As the foe of Madhu 
( i. e. Krishna ) was thus talking in an undertone, all the 
kings went forward to the bow, each wishing to go ahead 
of the others. (1068) When the sky was tilled with gods 
attracted by the pleasure of seeing them, the kings, with 
their gaze fixed on Krishna, looked as if drawn in a 
picture. (1069) They were not able to string the bow as 
heavy as a mountain, and all their expectations with 
regard to their most cherished object, the winning of 
Krishna, were at once foiled. (1070) To them whose 
armlets and ear-rings were crushed to powder by its hard 
pressure, even the idea of lifting up the bow became un¬ 
bearable. (1071-72) When the kings were thus deprived 
of courage and damped in energy, and when their garlands 
had withered by their hot sighs, the mighty-armed Arjiina 
rose from among the Br^hmanas, as it were, raising up, 
in that assembly, the honour of the archers that had fallen 
low* (1073) As he proceeded .towards the bow, the Br&- 
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hmanas, filled with shume, exclaimed, ‘ Oh 1 quite in keep¬ 
ing with the Brfthmana character is tlie stupidity of this 
blundering fool! (1074) Oli I this stripling of a Brftbmana 
is, through folly, trying to .string tliut bow which even 
such mighty persons as Salya and others could not lift 
up I (1075) We shall now he ridiculed and hated by the 
kings. By the disgrace of a single ineiuber, the whole 
company is ruined. (l070) Or perhaps, he may a ca))a- 
ble person. He appears to be brave and godlike in 
form. For, who can know the excellence or the W'orth- 
lossness of the prowess of those whose real personality is 
concealed ? ” (107i) As they all were thus talking, Arfuna 
as lovely as llftma, drew the bow, and at once inercing 
the mark, brought it down. (1078) The moment the 
arrow of Arjuua jiierced the target, the shafts of Kflrua 
entered the heart, of Krishna. (1070) Then Arjuna be¬ 
came white with the showers of flowers sent down by the 
gods, while the kings became dark with the swarms of 
bees which flow up from them. (1080) Thereupon, 
Krishna taking (in her hand) a garland of flowers, 
beautified with blue lotuses in the form of the lustre ( lit. 
rays ) of her glances, approached Arjuua. (1081) Dnipada 
too, with his eyes expanded in joy and accomitanicd 
by his sons greeted him, looking disdainfully at the kings. 
(1082-83) Then the kings, with drops of perspiration 
rising on account of the heat of the fire of disgrace, with 
their lower lips brightened by the light of their forced 
smile, and with their violent wrath indicated by their 
red-lotus-like eyes, looked for a moment at each others’ 
faces and said, (1084) “ Oh I this long-bearded king, 
Drupada, who merely pretended to be humble, has 
brought us, proud monarchs, into ridicule. (1085) Having 
placed the prowess of our arms in the trembling balance 
in the form of a precarious task, this rogue has played 
the game of ordeal-by-balance, at our cost. (1080) We our¬ 
selves, simple-minded as wo are, have sullied our crystal- 
white fame with the mud in the form of the contact of a 
wicked person (like Drupada ). (1087) We are not angry 
with the Brkhmaqa who has acted so very rashly. It is 
Drupada, who is ready to bestow on him his daughter, that 
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deserves death (at onr hands). (1088) How, indeed, can 
we tolerate this l»reacl] of an iininernorial custom ? 
Wliero has Srayanvcara^ which is proper only for the 
Kshatriyas, been laid down for the ]»rahmaiias (1089) 
Having thus addressed Hrupada, all the kings cdad in 
refulgent armours of gold and with their faces wry onac- 
itonnt of knitted, eyebrow's, rushed fortvard to slay him. 
(lOlM)) Seeing them inflamed witli rage, Dru[)ada sought the 
])rotection of the Bralnnanas, vvho thereupon rose on ail 
sides, ready for iiglitiiig. (1091) At this, Vijaya laughed, 
and preventing the BrAJnnnnas from fighting, drew 
that very how and rushed at tliein. (109L() l^htmasena 
too, huge like a luountaiu, tore uj) a tree of large branch¬ 
es, and leapt forward and attacked that ocean of kings. 
(1093) Observing the tiguro of Arjiina to be in keeping 
with his prow^ess. Kama furiously advanced towards him 
and thickly covered him with arrows. (J094> However, 
Kariia could not. in the fight, withstand the long, 
straight arrows discharged by Arjuna^s arms, even as a 
wicked man cannot bear (to see i the virtues of the good- 
(1095) That hero, growing suspicious by Arjuna^s supreme 
valour, said to him, ‘HJ llrCihmana, arc yon the Dhanurceda 
(the military science) in a bodily form, or Rfema or 
IndraV’’ (1096) Having heard these tvords of Karna, 
Arjuna said with a laugh, ‘‘Fight on. What have you 
to do with it ? You shall not escape me alive. (1097) 
Away wdtli Dussasaiia and others, of arras delicate like 
lotiis-stalks and of a very soft valour, in this fight 
of persons like us.’^ (1008) Having said this, he quickly 

covered him {i. e, Kama ) with arrows issuing out of the 
ring of his terrible bow, as if he were, the sun t‘Overing 
him with his rays. (1099) The mighty Pddmasena too, 
exasperated as he was, vanquished Salya and Duryodhana 
and carrying them on liis arras made them, as it were, the 
armlets of his prowess. (1100) When Bhlma had 
defeated Salyaas well as other princes in a duel, the kings 
retreated (from the battlefield), in dread of the 
Brahmanic lustre (or in dread of the valour of the 
BrA-hmanas, e. Arjuna and Bhtma). (1101) The 

wise Yudhishthira having already gone away with the 
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twins ( i. e. Naknla and Sahadeva ), Elilma and Arjuna 
followed him taking Krislind with him to the house of 
the potter. (1102) Those heroes went to their mother 
who was seated in the workshop of the potter’s house, 
(1103) Then Bhlma and Arjuna said to her, “ Wo have 
brought the alms,” and Kunti, in the darkness of the 
night, said to them, “ Share it equally ( amongst you).” 
(1104) But then seeing Draupadl, decked in brilliant 
ornaments, in front of her, Pritha, repented, filled as she 
was with the fear that her words would not come true 
( lit. afraid at having uttered a falsehood). (110,5) Seeing 
Kunti thus saddened, they, respectful as they were (to 
their mother), made an agreement among themselves 
that Krishna was to belong to them all. (1106) Then 
Krishna, having recognised them, to his great joy, to be 
Pfindavas from their valour, came with Balarama, to see 
them. (1107) Secretly entering (the potter’s house ), he 
saw there the sons of his father’s sister, and touching the 
feet of Yndhishthira, said, “I am Krishna.” (1108) 
Having embraced and greeted Krishnfi, in joy, they 
heard (from him) their own account, and for a while 
remained still, with tears in their eyes. (1100) After 
Krishna had departed with BalarAma, as (secretly 
as ) he had come, Bhrishtadyurana, filled with anxiety, 
wandered about to get the news about his sister. (1110) 
Bemainiug concealed near the potter’s house, he heard, 
in the course of their conversation, some one being called 
Krishna, and a talk such was peculiar to Kshatriyas, 
(1111) Thereupon, he returned in great joy to Drupada 
and said to him, “ Father, that sister of mine was 
chosen ( for his wife ) by one who (I am sure ) comes of 
a royal race. (1112) The piper-betel creeper has of 
itself climbed upon a betel-nut tree; the nectareous 
moonlight has been united with the moon-crystal.” 
(1113) Having heard these words of his son, Drupada 
sent his family priest to the PAndavas and had them 
brought to his palace. (1114) They accepted presents 
such as were befitting kings, from the various articles 
which had been collected and arranged by clever royal 
servants. (1115) Then Kunti taking Krishn& with her 
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entered the inner apartments, while the P&ndvas received 
with honour, sat down on jewelled seats. (1116) When 
they were sitting after their meals, Drupada came 
to them and asked them about their lineage which had 
already been bespoken by their noble appearance. (1117) 
Thereupon Yudhisththira replied in a voice deep like 
thunder, as it were teaching the art of dancing to 
the peacocks kept for pleasure, (1118) “ 0 King, 
<jnalities such as are extraordinary, such as are mark¬ 
ed with nobility and such us are keeping with 
one’s valour, are never to be found among of low-born 
persons. (1119) Why should yon, in your fatherly 
alfection, give way to doubt, without even reflecting? 
What ordinary person, I would like to know, would be 
brave enough to pierce R&dhA^ (1120) 0 King, I 
am Vudhishthira. This is Bhlnia, and this is Arjuna. 
By him was that mark brought down on the ground in 
the presence of the kings.’ (1121) Having heard these 
words of Yudhishthira, sprinkled (as it were) with nectar, 
Druijada, whose cherished object had been fulfilled, 
attained the glory of joy ( i. e. was filled with joy ). 
(1122) llemaining, for a moment, motionless with joy, 
the king of tlie Panchfilas listened to their account and 
then spoke thus, censuring the sons of Hritarhshthra, 
(1123) “Oh I How fortunate that you should have escaped 
from that exceedingly dangerous lac-house 1 Oh I how 
fortunate that I, blessed that I am, should have 
formed relationship with you 1 (1124) Now let Arjuna take 
that hand of my daughter according to due rites.” 
Hearing this, the son of Kunti (?. e. Yudhishthira) 
remembering the unfailing W'ords ( i. e. words that 
must come true) of his mother, said. (1125) “0 

King, we all shall take the hand of your daughter. 
Ho not have any doubts. For the working of Hharma 
(i. e. morality or social law) is very subtle.” (1126) 
Hearing this, Drupada said with his heart in trepidation, 
“ Oh 1 that you, who are conversant with the Dharma, 
(rules of morality) should talk something that is censura¬ 
ble and opposed to virtue ( lit. not followed by the good ) I 
(1127) How could persons like us bring themselves to 
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do, ill disregard of family traditions, this act tliat is 
repudiated by popular opinion? (1128) Women should 
Imve only one hushaiul, while men may have many wives. 
This is the estahlislied law oi‘ morality. How can you 
bring yourself to break it? (1129) Having heard this, 
Arjuna said to him, “ T)o not be diseomposed, 0 King. 
We have been eommanded by oiir mother that this lady 
should h(i shareil by us together. (1130) How can persons, 
whose wealth is truth, allow it to be falsified ? For truth 
is the roof of the thousand-brauelied tree of iVtarwia.” 
(1131) As the king with his son stood dejeeted at these 
words of Arjuna, Kuntl herself being fiuestioned eame 
aud said the same to the king. 


XXVI. THE EPISODE OF THE FIVE 
INDUAS. 

(1132-33) At that very time, the revered sage 
(Vyitsa), the sou of Satyuvati, the promoter of the 
interests of beings, the remover of all doubts, came 
there, and after being worslii]»ped by them with their 
crests touching the ground, heard from them severally 
their doubts regarding the Dharma (law) with respect to 
marriage. (1134) Thereupon, the illustrious sage having 
.said that what Yiidhishthira said was conformable to 
religion, entered the conneil-charaber taking Drupada by 
the hand. (113b) The best of sages said to him, “ Do’nt 
entertain any doubts for nothing. Hear, in this very 
connection, what had been orduiued by the creator 
himself. (113-;) In days of yore, once, Yama being 
occupied with the rites of (performance) a sacrifice, the 
whole earth was oppressed with the burden of beings, 
tilled as she was with them, exempted from death. (1137) 
Then ludra employed in protecting the earth, visited, 
accompanied by tbe Gods, Brahma, aud then went to 
the sa(!rificial place of Yama. (1138) There he saw in 
the Ganges a row of golden lotuses carried along with 
the waves, set dancing, for a moment, by the eddies. 
(1139) The thousand-eyed goil (Indra) then tracing, in 
curiosity, the place where they came from, came upon a 
deer-eyed celestical damsel, whose lotus-like face wore a sad 
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look. (1140) (Seeing tlmt the drops of her tears falling down 
into the water were transformed into tliat row of golden 
lotuses, he asked her in wonder the cause of her sorrow. 
(1141—42) She, too, said to him that lie would know it 
(if he followed her) and walked onward with a gait 
majestic like that of an elephant. Following her, Indra 
saw on the top of the mountain a handsome man seated 
with his beloved on a throne and ]dayiug at dice. Seeing 
him, the Slayer of Vritra (Indra) ]»roudly said, (1143) 
“ Oh I Even on beholding me, the lord of the Avorlds, 
you do not tremble 1 Verily, in the presence of women 
even a cripple behaves like w e-shows himself to he as 
mighty and handsome as) Indra.” (1144) Having heard 
these words of Indra, the Lord of Glrija (i. e., Siva) 
laughed and by a mere glance made him, in a moment, 
as motionless as a post. (114.0) Then, when the game of 
dice was over, he, a.s it were, making the world 
crystalline by the rays of his laughter, spoke in private 
to that damsel who was in tears, “ lielease this 
conceited person, at my command, from the bonds of my 
auger.” (1140) Thus addressed by him, the juesiding 
deity of Heaven touched the paralysed Indra, who, the 
moment he was touched, fell down deprived of all 
animation. (1147) The Lord of Uma (Siva) said to him, 
“ Do not entertain pride any more. Get up and breaking 
open the top of the mountain, look inlo the cave.” 
(1148) Having heard this, he did as he wa> lii<lden and 
saw in that cave four other Indras of the same 
appearance, age and dress as himself. (1149) Seeing 
them, Indra trembled and Avas distracted in mind, fearing 
lest he too should become like them ( i. e. be reduced to 
their state). (1150) The revered Bharga (Siva) said to 
him, “ You five should be born in the world of mortals for 
relieving the earth of its burden so that you may do 
service to the creation.” (1151) Having heard these words 
of the Great Lord, they, joining their hands, said, “ Let 
the gods Dharma and others be our fathers (in the world 
of men).” (1162) Indra, too, said, “ Let the fifth among 
them be my son. By your favour, may 1 myself not fall 
down on the earth.” (1163) God Sankara, who was (now) 
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pleased, (with, him)said to him, “So be it.” The anger 
of the magnanimous lasts only till humility is shown to 
them. It is never permanent. (1154) Vi^vabhuk, 
Bhritadhaman, ^ibi, ^auti, and Tejaswiu—these (five) 
Indras (of old) have been born on the earth as the sons of 
r^du. (1155) That very lovely 5Vi of Heaven, who 
have been born on the earth for them is your daughter. 
Do not, 0 King, entertain any doubts in this matter. 
(11.56) Behold with supernatural vision all this just as it 
happened ”. Saying this Vyasa gave him supernatural 
vision for a short while. (1157) Tlicreupoa, the King of 
the Panchalas having, to his great joy, seen the truth, 
came out in all humility with the sage, saying “Oh, 
How blessed I am I” 


XXVII. THE WEDDING OF KRISHNA. 

(1158-59) After the illustrious sage had departed, 
on the auspicious day on which the moon entered the 
constellation Pushya, when Dhaumya had poured libations 
into the fire with due rites and ( proper) Mantras, the 
PAndav.is took the liand of KrisluiS, in succession, after 
which they were honoured by all tlie people of the 
Panchalas with presents of many jewels and clothes. 
(1100) When these grand festivities, which became known 
everywliere, were going on, Krishna sent to the Pandavas 
wealth consisting of numerous horses and elephants. 


XXVIII. YUDHISHTHIUA OBTAINS HALF 
OF THE KINGDOM. 

(1161) Then the kings, learning that KrishnA had 
been won by the sons of Pandu, were filled with wonder and 
anger, and fear. (1168) Dussasaua and others hearing of 
the good fortune attending the Pandavas, exclaimed (in 
grief), ‘ Alas 1 ’, finding fault with the ordinance of fate. 
(1163) Then Vidura, filled with joy, came to Dhritarashtra 
and said, “ Oh 1 how fortunate that your 60 n.s should, by 
their prowess, win Krishna 1 ” (1164) Happy at 

hearing these words of the wise Vidura, the king of the 
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Kurus thought that it was Duryodhana who had won 
Krishna along with glory. (1165) The KshattA (i.e. 
Vidura ), however, said to him, “ 0 Lord, it is your ne¬ 
phews, the sons of Kuntl, who, having escaped from the 
lac-house, have triumphed {i.e. met with good luck).” 
(1166) Thereupon, Dhritarashtra concealing his real 
feelings and putting on an appearance of joy, said, 
“Oh I how glad J am that they, who are to me dearer tlian 
my own sons, are living I ” (1167) Just when Vidura had 
left, Snyodhana came there accompanied by ministers, 
and overwhelmed as he was with rage, said to his father, 
(1168) “Oh! you have indeed forgotten your enemies 
who have proved their enmity to you, that you are 
prepared to draw them to yourself either through 
infatuation or simple-mindedness. (1169) In a kingdom 
which is ruled with distrust (i.e. very cautiously), 
Iloyal Fortune laughs at fear by the playful movements 
of the moon-white (royal) umbrella and chowries. 
(1170) He who receives kindly a thief that has been, once 
detected, a wife that has once left him, and an enemy 
that has been terrorised, ami goes to sleep ( i. e. does 
not remain on his guard), is awakened {i. e. made to 
realise the danger from them) by these very persons. 
(1171) Do not, simple-minded as you are, trust 
an enemy that is a source of danger. 0 King, 
sovereignty, whi(di is full of deceit (/. e. which must be 
maintained by recourse to policy), cannot be enjoy¬ 
ed by (adopting) an honest and straightforward 
policy. (1172) I know that even by employing the 
(four) expedients of policy it is impossible to overcome 
these princes. Hut if we neglect to take notice of them, 
they will be invincible even in thought. (1173) It is 
heard that they all have made Draupadl tlieir queen. 
It is she who will be our means of causing disunion 
among them. For women are the very life of discord. 
(1174) Or let them be slain on this very day, 0 King, 
by clever and sharp men. For, an object, if not achieved 
in time (i. e., when an opportunity offers itself), gives 
rise to repentance.” (1175) When Duryodhana had said 
this, the heroic son of the Sun (i. c., Karna ) said, (as it 
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were) forming by the rays from his teetli a collection of 
liliiraents on tlie lotus of hie face. (1176) “Plans, care¬ 
fully liiid though they may be by clever persons, never 
succeei,! unless (the workings of) fate are taken into 
con si'le rat ion. (1177) What self-respecting person, 
who has iuciirreit the hostility of another but who has 
proved his ability by his brave dee<lB, would delay iii 
ilespatchiug his foe, if he sees on whose side fate is? 

\ 117.S} The energetic IVindavas, though struck at by you by 
employing various stratagems, are still prospering. What 
else than the working of fate can account for this ? (1179) 
10 x[»cdients, devices, stratagems involve but waste of time. 
Striking the enemy without delay is the only way to 
success. (1180) On this very day kill the Pandavas iu battle, 
U King. For after a time when they are surrounded 
{i.e. aided ) by Krishna and others, it would be impossible 
to overthrow them. (1181) A Are whose flames can 
he measured with the fist can be easily extinguished with 
water; but when it blazes forth, those who have neglected 
to extinguish it see it (realise its presence) only when they 
are scorched by its heat.” (1182) Having heard this, 
Hhritarashtra, infatuated by fatherly affection, thinking 
that what was said was right, was tortured by a state of un¬ 
certainty. (1183) He then summoned into his presence 
the old statesmen, Bhlshma and others, and asked their 
decision as to the propriety or otherwise of his sons’ 
de.sign. (1184) Thereupou the noble-minded and 
impartial grandsire said, “ 0 King, even as yet the 
Pandavas have not become hostile to yon. (1185) You 
•should, therefore, give them half of the kingdom before 
others come to know your inward feelings (i. e., your 
attitude towards them), and thus enjoy a sovereignty that 
will be free from all reproach. (1186) For, to say the 
truth, great warriors appear to advantage by (their) 
mercy, distinguished members of a family by their love 
for kinsmen, and the persons in authority by their 
humility.” (1187) When the Bhlshma (SonofGangfi) 
had said this, Drona ( lit. son of BharadvAja) said, “ 0 
King, Bhiifhma {lit. son of ^antanu) had said just what 
is calculated to bring about the well-being of his family. 
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(1188) He, who, through folly, does not listen to 
opportune and salutary advice, only in a short time, 
incurs censure (/lY* here the word ‘‘Fiel’’) and loses 
his position and wealth. (1189) Manage to hush up this 
imminent hostility among kinsmen. For all glory 
departs when family dissensions are exposed.’’ 
(1190) Having heard this, Karna said witli a slight 
contraction of his luoiith, It is, indeed, l)y their merits 
that kings enjoy their position ( lit, live ). ( 1191 ) What 
can be more strange than that ministers, who have beeji 
firmly bound by ( the bestowal of) extra-ordinary honours 
and gifts, should not recogjuse ( lit. wish for ) their king? 
(1192 ) Or vain is the regard kings for that have their 
servants. It is fortune alone that brings prosj>erity even to 
a cripple. ( 1 193 ) There was a king called Ambuvhdia. 
He was destitu^3 of limbs and one could know that he 
was alive only from his breathing ( lit, whose being alive 
could be perceived only from his respiration ). ( 1194) 

His minister, Mah^karni, established his own authority 
over the kingdom and resolved to usurp the throne, infatu¬ 
ated as he was by cupidity. (1195 ) However, this minis¬ 
ter was slain by invisible persons that had sprung up ou 
account of the merits of the king. Thus does tlie prosperity 
of kings follow i.e. isdependeut on ) their good fortune.” 
( 1196 ) Having heard this, Hrona said, 0 Karna, son 
of a charioteer, doomed indeed are the Kurus, blinded 
by pride, that you alone should be the all-knowing 
person here! ” ( 1197-98 ) Then the wise Vidura said to 
Dhritrashtra, Oh 1 that you should have no medicine, 
0 king, for this disease in the form of calamity I Who, 
indeed, would not like that nectar so easily obtained, tiz. 
the advice, wholesome and conformable to virtue, given 
by Bhlshma and Hrona? ( 1199) The Panriavas are to 
you, by religious law, just like your own sons. It is not 
proper for you to deprive them of their rightful heritage. 

( 1200) Who, possibly, can live happy and free from 
anxiety, having incurred the hostility of the mighty 
Bh!ma and that archer, Arjuiia? (1201) Let the 
resentment caused by Purochana be removed from the 
heart of the simple-minded Yudhishthira by concilitary 
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means. (120~) Let them lie propitiated and brouglit here 
on this very day for the well-being of our family. Let 
the joy of the crowds of the towns-people rise at seeing 
them. (The conceited Kiirna is infatuated by his 
new rise to tlie position of a king; Duryodhanais as yet but 
a hoy ; ^akuui is wicked. How tlien can they have any 
idea of their real interests?” (1204) Dhritar^shtra, 
brought to liis senses by these words of Vidura, said, 
“Conducive to the glory of our family is what you have 
said. (1205) Go, then, 0 Vidura, with attendants, and 
soon bring the Pandavas here. My mind is eager to 
taste the nectar of their meeting.” (1200) At this 
command of the king, Vidura tilled with joy and afiection, 
went in a swift chariot to the Pancljala city. ( 1207 ) On 
reaching the palace of Druj)ada, he saw the Pandvas, who 
were then in the company of Kcsliava (Krshna) who had 
come of himself out of friendly affection. (1208) Having 
given to each of them presents together witli jewels, he, 
honoured by them, praised again and again relationship 
with Yajuasena (?. c. Drupada ). (1209) Filled with 

joy, he told all that Dhritaraslitra had said, and asked 
them to go with him to Hastiuapura. (1210 ) Then on 
the advice of Drupada and Krshna, the Pdndvas set out 
followed by attendants for Hastin.-limra, (1211) Indes¬ 
cribable was the pleasure that the towns-people took in 
extolling their glory—the towns-people whose hearts over¬ 
flowed with the nectar in the form of joy at seeing 
them. (1212) Wearing jewelled diadems and beautiful 
armlets and earrings, they shone as if they wore so many 
lioham mountains in motion, which had come there. 
(1213) Then having entered the capital and saluted 
Bhishraa, they went and made obeisance to Dhritarashtra 
as well as Kripa and Brona. (1214) They, entertained 
with great honour, lived there happily for some time and 
then went to Khandavaprastha at the command of 
Bhritarishtra. (1215) Then having obtained half of 
the kingdom conferred by him ( i. e. by Dhritar&shtra), 
they, industrious as they were, transformed it into a 
wealthy city embellished with beautiful city-gates and 
lofty mansions. (1216) In that city which resembled 
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heaven and which was as beautified with pleasant gardens 
( which was as beautified with the Nandana garden ), those 
kings (^regents of the worlds ), famous in all the quarters, 
lived in joy. 


XXIX. THE EPISODE OF SUNDA AND 
UPASUNDA. 

(1217) Once while Yudhishthira was sitting in his 
audience-hall with his brothers, the sage Njirada himself 
came to see him. (1218) Him, the mass of whose lustre 
suffused the quarters with a red-brown line, the Pandavas 
respectfully saluted and worshipped by offering him 
water for washing his feet as well as a jewelled seat and 
other things. (1219) Having enquired after their 
health, the illustrious sage made Draupadi, who had come 
to salute him, happy by (pronouncing ) blessings, (upon 
her). (1220) Having dismissed her, the sage said to 
the I’flndavas in private, ‘^Fortunately you are now happy, 
restored as you are to your royal glory (lit. embraced as 
you are by Royal Fortune ). (1221) Attached as you are 
to one wife, your care should be to remain united among 
yourselves. For women are the root of (all) disunion 
(nr discord). ( 1222) There lived two Asuras, Sunda 
and Upsunda (by name), who had conquered the 
assemblage of gods, and had, by their austerities, become 
invincible, x)owerful as they had grown in virtue of a boon 
from Brahmfi. (1223) They had no fear ffrom any 
created being, unless they, always valorous on the battle¬ 
field, fell out with each other. (1224) Then BrahmS, 
having consulted with the gods about the means ofcausing 
discord between them, created a celestial damsel named 
Tilottamd. (1225) At the command of BrahmS, 
Visvakarrafi fashioned her, having taken a very minute 
portion of;perfect beauty from every gem (or from every 
best thing in the world ). (1226) Then the lady, of a 

gait majestic like that of an elephant, walked round the 
gods, to serve whose purpose she then set out for enticing 
the two Daityas. (1327 ) Seeing her ( as she walked 

9 B. T. 
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round them ) Siva at once came to have four faces, ludra, 
a thousand eyes, and the sages, hundreds of faces. (1228) 
Finding those two Asuras who were seated in a garden 
on the Vindhya, the lady of a slender waist went 
to the very spot and began gathering flowers. 
( 1229-30 ) Charming was her body by its symmetrical 
development due to the exuberance of 2 )assion—body 
which was lovely by its graceful movements, which was 
unsteady with its creeper-like skirt of her garment 
waving in the wind, which now moved gracefully making 
the sUMra sound at the descent of the bees (on her face), 
and now looked embarrassed at the removal of her silken 
garment blown away by the breeze. (1231) Seeing 
that deer-eyed damsel, these two, intoxicated with wine, 
fell out with each other, each saying, ‘ She is mine alone, ’ 
She is mine alone.’ (1232) Then lifting up their maces, 
they fought fiercely with each other, and smashed with 
mutual blows, fell down dead. 

XXX, THE MEETING OF ULtJPl. 

(1233) “ Thus are women, OKing, the cause of 

disunion, calamity, and humiliation. One should, there¬ 
fore, be very cautious in attaching oneself to them. ( 1234) 
You should, 0 King, very carefully guard against dis¬ 
union among you brothers. This is a task as hopelessly 
difficult as standing on the edge of a sword, that you have 
one woman as your common wife.” (1235-36) Having 
heard this advice of N&rada, the Pundavas, apprehensive 
of disunion among themselves, made an agreement with 
respect to their ( common ) wife, {nz.) thata brother, who 
would happen to see another brother when in the com¬ 
pany of Krishna, should go on a travel, becoming an as¬ 
cetic visiting sacred places, for twelve years. (1237) 
Having made this agreement in the presence of the sage 
Narada, the heroes protected the earth with their arms 
resembling ( i. e. as huge as) the best of serpents. 
(1238) Some days after the departure of the divine sage 
( Narada ), Arjuna ( lit. son of Indra ) once heard a dis¬ 
tant cry of a Brahmana screaming piteously. (1239) “Oh I 
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the wicked robbers, powerful as they are, are taking 
awiiv ray wealth in the form of kine-I, who am helpless. 
Let Yndhishthira, therefore, protect me I” (1240) Hear¬ 
ing this loud cry of the Brahraana, Arjuna at once said, 
“ Fear not! ” and prepared to take up his bow. (1241) 
As he was going to the armoury, he came to know that 
Yndhishthira was there with Draupadi, and for a moment 
he was at loss what to do. (1242) Though eager to have 
his weapon, he, remembering his vow, did not enter (the 
room ), but at the same time, he could not boar the loss of 
the Brahman’s property. (1243) “On the one hand, 
I shall have to break the agreement, and on the other, 
to violate my duty ” : reflecting thus, he was distracted’ 
unable to make up his mind as to whether he should 
remain true to his promise or perform his duty {lit. being 
in a dilemma as to truth and ’duty). (1244) ‘^Better 
that I should have to go to forest, but I (;aunot bear to 
neglect the Brahmana:” thus resolved, he entered and 
took his weapon. (1245) Then having cut to pieces the 
band of robbers with his arrows, Arjuna, the repository 
of renown, restored to the Br4hmana his wealth of kine. 
(1246) Then going to Yndhishthira, Arjuna said, joining 
his hands, “ Adieu, 0 King, I am going to forest, as I 
have broken onr agreement. (1247) Yon should give me 
leave, who am starting on a pilgrimage. 0 King Dbarma- 
raja, I, who am younger brother (you, who are so well 
known for your truth), cannot put up with untruth”. (1248) 
Hearing those unpleasant words, the King with tears (in 
his eyes) said to him, “ 0 Arjuna, the agreement made 
by us had reference only to mutual offence (i. e., it was 
to be carried out onlv if one brother offended another in 
that particular respect). (1249) I am not at all angry 
with you, dear brother, nor have you offended me. I 
absolve you from all guilt. Pray, leave us not therefore.” 
(12 0) At this, the righteous Arjuna said to the 
King, “How can persons like us practise virtue 
hypocritically?” (1251) Having said this, the P&ndava 
(Arjuna) took- leave of the King and started on his 
journey in the company of Br&hmaiias, self-controlled 
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or observing vows), well-versed in history, and skilled in 
expounding fhe-spiritnal science. (1252) Visiting sacred 
places in the company of the Brahmanas, he came to 
Gangddv&ra and alighted to bathe (in the river). (1253) 
There, seeing him of a handsome form like E4ma, 
the daughter of the King of theNSgas, born in the race of 
Air&vata, was smitten with love, and dragged him 
down (into the water). (1254) After he liad performed 
the usual rites before the fire there, that lovely girl named 
Ulfipl told him of her family and requested him to 
accept her. (1255) Having heard the impassioned words 
of that tremulous-eyed girl, Arjuna of large eyes reflect¬ 
ing for a moment, said, (125(5) “ 0 lady of lovely eye¬ 
brows, who would not prize you, oflering yourself—you 
that are the river of nectar to the eye, flowing in waves 
of lustre? (1257) But I have taken the vow of 
Brakmacharga (celibacy) and am on a pilgrimage to 
the sacred places at the command of my eldest brother, 
according to an agreement (between ourselves).” (1258) 
At the.se words of Arjuna, the daughter of the Nftga King 
said, with her breast chequered by the rays (issuing) 
from her eyes bent low through bashfulness, (1259) 
“ 0 lotus-eyed one, unbecoming a virgin is this conduct 
of mine, that even before you I am talking like a bold 
woman. (1260) 0 Lord, I know the whole story of your 
agreement. But if yon repudiate (lit. abandon) me— 
or what is the use of speaking it out? (1261) Either 
keep to your agreement or let my life depart. Think 
out which is the lesser evil of the two—the killing of a 
woman or the observance of truth!” (1262) Hearing 
these words of that deer-eyed girl, Arjuna, ever tender to 
the suppliants, enjoyed the great festivity of her 
company, sweet on account of amorous sports. (1263) 
On the following day, Arjuna, blessed that he was, took 
leave of that girl who bent down in modesty, and emerg¬ 
ing from the water, went on his pilgrimage. 

XXXI.—THE MEETING OF CHITRIGANDA. 

(1264) Travelling to the side of the Himalaya, 
Arjuna visited the Agastyavata^ the Yasishtha’s hill, and 
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the Bhrigu-tunga (Bhrign’s Peak). (12Cr)) lu the 
various sacred places, he of holy soul and of rigid vows 
bestowed upon BrAhmanas Incs of cows, lands, and gold 
as well as houses. (1206) Having bathed in the sacred 
waters oi TTiranyabindu, he turned to the east, and having 
visited the river Utpalini, he came to the Naimisha 
forest. (1267) Having crossed the (river) Nandd, 
Aparanadd, KaushikU he passed through Gaya, the coun¬ 
tries of the Angas and the Vangas, and went to the shore 
of the Ocean. (1268) Having visited the Mahendra 
mountain, he went to the city of ManipOra, where he 
was received with great honour by King Chitravfihana. 
(1269) There Arjuua saw, with his eyes expanded in 
rapture, the lovely daughter of the King, Chitr&ngadA by 
name. (1270) Having beheld that moon-faced, slender- 
boiied, and lovely-eyed girl, he, though he knew not 
what it was to beg, solicited Chitravahana for her. 
(1271) He, too, thus solicited by him (Arjnna), was filled 
with joy and said, joining his hands, “ Blessed am I, 
with whom you of yourself are desirous of forming a 
connection I (1272) However, in our family, only one 
child is born in each succeeding generation, according to 
a boon of Sambhu, by way of maintaining the continuity 
of the family. (1273) She is ray only child, and though 
a daughter, I look upon her as my son. Her son will be 
the propagator of ray race, succeeding me as king. 
(1274) Accept then this daughter of mine in exchange 
for the (bride’s) price in the form of the gift of her son 
(to me).” On this condition alone he bestowed her on 
Arjnna. (1275) Sporting there with that girl of eyes 
as tremulous as those of a frightened deer, he passed 
three years, that were as delightful as spring, in uniform 
happiness. 


XXXIl.—THE BIRTH OF BABHRUVAHANA. 
(1276) Having taken leave of her, Arjuna, mindful of 
the agreement, proceeded on his journey and arrived at the 
five Tirthaa on the coast of the Southern Ocean. (1277) 
While taking his bath in one of them, the hero dragged 
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up with force a mighty crocodile as large as au elephant, 
that had seized him hy the knee. (1278) No sooner was 
it dragged out than it became (was transformed into) a 
lovely damsel, resplendent with brilliant ornaments and 
magnified (as it were) by the (halo of) lustre (spreading 
around her). (1279) Being asked by Arjuna, she said, 
“ We, five celestial damsels, have been condemned to 
become crocodiles by the curse of an ascetic whom we 
had disturbed (in his austerities). (1280) When we 
earnestly implored him, he himself thus declared how we 
were to be delivered from the curse (lit. deliverance irom 
the curse): “ A certain hero will effect your deliverance 
from the curse by dragging you out of water (1281) 
0 Lord, you, that hero of whom Nurada had spoken to us 
have, on account of the multitudes of our merits, come 
to-day to this land. (1282) I have been delivered by 
you from this terrible curse. Now, be kind enough, 0 ocean 
of compassion, to deliver the other four”. (1283) Thus 
requested by that celestial damsel, Arjuna delivered them 
from the curse and returned to the city of Manipfira. 
(1284) There he, comparable to Kfima, lived happily 
(lit. sported) for along time, enjoying amorous sports with 
Chitr&ngadA in the bowers of 3 mung mango-trees. (1285) 
In due time, Arjuna begot on her a lotus-eyed son named 
Babhruvahaua, as Indra (begot) Jayanta. 

XXXIII.—THE ABDUCTION OF SUBHADRA. 

(1286) Having bestowed him on his grandfather, 
Arjuna travelled to the west, and coming to the holy 
place Prabhdsa, stayed there observing vows and 
dispensing gifts in charity. (1287) Finding that his 
dear friend had come to that sacred place, Krishna paid 
him a visit, filled with joy at thus meeting him 
unexpectedly. (1288) With their eyes expanded in joy, 
they embraced each other, and having asked about each 
other’s news, remained still in the ectsasy of love. 
(1289) Then those heroes went in a chariot to Mount 
Raimtaka, and having seen it, entered DwArakA, full of 
festivities. (1290) Respectfully received by the best of 
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the Vrishnis, Balabliadra aud others, Arjiina lived there 
happily with Pradyumna aud others. (lt!91) After some 
time, all the Vrishnis; bedecked with ornaments, went 
with their wives to Raizataka, beautified with a 
grand festival. (1292) Among them Arjuna wear¬ 
ing a garland and adorned with tremulous ear¬ 
rings, shone as if he were a second Kama who had 
come there in search of Rati. (1293) In the bevy of dam¬ 
sels who had gone there for that great festival, Subhadra, 
of lovely form the younger sister of Krishna, shone 
pre-eminently above all. (1294) That creeper 

in the form of a lovely damsel, having sprouts in the form 
of her hands, full of bees in the form of glances and 
charming with ( lit. having) flowers in the form of 
smiles, was then blooming in the spring in the form of 
youth. (1295) That deer-eyed damsel, (adorned) with her 
moon-white pearl-necklace, appeared as it were to be 
a river of fresh youth, (beautified) with a circle of foam. 
(1296) Arjuna beheld her who had graceful movements 
which were ( as it were ) the abode of K&ma, and who 
was, as it wore, decking her car with a blue lotus by 
her side-long glance. (1297-9::) Having seen the 
damsel, whose spreading mass of lustre caused to be con¬ 
founded with it her brilliant ornaments, who was, as it 
were, the presiding deity of the Moon, sprung from the 
milk-ocean, who was (as it were) a cluster of blossoms, wet 
with ( the honey of) graces, of the tree of beauty, Arjuna 
became a target for the volleys of the arrows of ( i. e. 
shot by ) KAma. (1299-1300) With his neck shaking on 
account of admiration called forth at her sight, he 
exclaimed, “ Oh! Perfect, infinite, uncommon, unsur¬ 
passed is the lovely form of the tremulous-eyed girl I Oh ! 
this is some elixir of life that is to be licked up with one’s 
eyes!” (1301) Thus thinking, he, filled with longing, 
became for a while, a ball, as it were, tossed by the 
tremors of the torment of love. (1302) Then, being 
permitted by Krishna, Arjuna carried her off in a chariot, 
when the whole concourse of people was absorbed in 
the festivities. (1303) Coming to know that she had 
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beeu carried off, all the Vrisbnis, who had assembled 
together, were lilledwith rage, and preparing for a battle, 
they appeared like so many fires ready to consume (every¬ 
thing). (1304-1309) When their preparations for the fight 
were going on—preparations in which golden armours 
were put on, horses were saddled, great bows were strung,- 
when Balarfima trembling with rage, was censuring 
Arjnna, the lustre of his shaking ear-rings giving rise to 
rainbow hues,—when Ugrasena was breathing hard 
(with rage ) as if he were afllicted with the heat of a 
terrible summer,—when Samba was looking up at the sky, 
as if apprehensive of ^ambara’s (sudden ) appearance,— 
when Charndoshua had drawn his sword which brigh¬ 
tened his arm,—when SS.raiia had grown eager to 
slay, by his might, heroes in the fight,—when even 
Aniruddha had fully accoutred himself for battle, and even 
Kritivarman had become tikrita ( enraged ),—when 
Akrura had become krura (fierce ), and Gada had lifted 
up his gadd (mace ),—Krishna, with unchanged counten¬ 
ance, for a while observed silence, and then said, “What 
excitement of anger is this into wnich you are thrown 
on an occasion of joy I (1310) A girl must necessarily be 
bestowed upon some one endowed with good qualities. 
Tell me who is superior to Arjuna in this world in point of 
excellences? (1311) Who would not like relationship 
with him, son of ludra, that amulet-jewel of the earth, 
for which even sovereignty would be but an in adequate 
price ? (1312) Who that is hostile to Arjuna, the dexterous 
and mighty-armed archer, as to Arjuna (i.e. Sahasrftrjuna), 
the dexterous archer possessed of many arms, can ( ever ) 
hope for victory ( lit. to whom would hostility to Arjuna 

etc.bring victory)? (1313) Let wealth together 

female slaves, horses, chariots, and elephants be first sent 
to that husband of Subhadrft. This appears to me to be 
the proper course”. (1314) At this advice of Krishna, 
the Yadavas, restored to their right mind, cast off their 
wrath, even as serpents (may) throw off their poison. 
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XXXIV.—THE SEQUEL TO THE ABDUCTION. 

(1315) Id the meanwhile, Arjiina, having completed 
his vow according to the agreement and married (Siihha- 
dra), returned with eager longing to Yiidhishthira. (1310) 
KSeeing Arjiina returned with Subhadra, Yudhishthira 
filled with joy, considered the (whole) world as meted out 
to him ( 07 * looked upon the world as limited }. (13I6) 

Having saluted the King and Bhima, and himself 
saluted by the twins (i.e., Nakiila and Sahadeva), he 
propitiated Krishna who was charged with the poison 
the form of (her) concealed jealousy. (1317) Being a 
matron, she, when besought by him, loved him all the 
more. For the love of higli-minded ladies grows all the 
stronger for their feigned anger (lit, when the feigned anger 
disappears). (1318) Subhadru, too, came up and having 
saluted the feet of Kuntj, lovingly made an obeisance to 
Draupadi, who talked (then) sweetly to her. (1320) 
The loving Subhadra (^ 27 . sister of Krishna), (standing) 
before Draupadi (lit the Panchala princess) with her eyes 
expanded tlirough affection, appeared, as it were, to be 
Priti in front of Rati. (1321) There the ladies feasted 
their eyes on (drank in) Subliadni, of a face like the full 
moon, (as it were) the fire-kindling stick of Madana, with 
an unwinking gaze for a long time. (1322) Then 
Krishna himself came there with Balarama, and in great 
joy, bestowed on Arjuna a dowry consisting of jewels and 
pearls. (1523) Krishna also gave (him) thousands of 
horses as fleet as wind, elephants blinded with rut, and 
chariots plated with gold. (1324) Having bestowed 
(upon Arjuna) immense gold as well as cows comparable 
to Kftmdhenii, the enemy of Kansa (i,e. Krishna) was 
gratified (at heart), respectfully worshipped as he was by 
the sons of Kuntl. (St. 1325—31 being very easy 
are omitted.) 

XXXVIL—THE EPISODE OF ^TETAKl. 

(1332) While Yudhishthira, the foremost of kings, 
was protecting the earth, the people ceased to feel any ad- 
miration for righteous rule (lit. deeds) of RAma and others 
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(8. e. other distingnished Kings). (1333) The scent-ele¬ 
phants in the form of kings, who were tied to the post in 
the form of his suzerainty, were always heaving hot sighs, 
having been subdued by his prowess. (1334) Ministers 
won over by gifts and honours, the subjects by 
protection, and resi)e(!table people by his humility—all 
brought him glory. (1335) His pros})erity always went 
on growing with ( 8.e, on account of) his virtues, his 
munificemie with his prosperity, his fame with his 
muniticeuce, and the devotion of his subjects with his 
fame. (133G) Once Arjuua, accompanied by Krishna 
went to tlie banks of Yamuna, with the desire of sporting 
in the water. (1337-38) There on the bank, where 
birds were warbling in the thickets of the wet Vanjula 
creepers, and where the VAncera t;ree}>ers and the 
sprouts of trees were waving in the gentle breeze, the 
lotus-eyed Arjuua, the dear friend of Krishna, sported 
with his wives, SubhadrS, and others, who were garlanded 
(as it were) with showers of water. (1339) The water was 
beautified with rainbows formed of the rays issuing from 
the gems in his armlets, as if with real rainbows fallen 
down from the clouds of the rainy season. (1340) 
Having come out (of the water), he entered the pleasure- 
house in the garden, and sitting at ease, listened to 
the singing of the deer-eyed damsels. (1341) In his 
humorous jokes, he seemed, as it were, to refresh the 
lovely damsels, fatigued by sports, with chowries (in the 
form) of the rays of (i.e., issuing from) his teeth. (1342) 
There (fame to them a certain Br&hmana, clothed in (lit. 
full of) the mass of his own lustre, as it were, Brahm& 
(himself) embrowned with the (yellow) pollen of the 
lotus, his abode. (1343) Seeing him approaching, as 
it were, Majesty (itself) in a bodily form, or Mount 
Meru (itself) in motion, the two Krisbnas ((.e., Krishna 
and Arjuna) rose up from their jewelled seat, joining their 
hands (in salutation). (1344) Approaching them slowly 
and pronouncing blessings of them, he said, “ I am a 
voracious Brahmftna, and am hungry, having had a scanty 
(insufficient) fare. (1345) Having heard Brtlhmanas 
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speak that you (two) are liberal persons, I have come to 
you.” Arjuna and Krishna then said to him, “ Tell us 
what is your favourite food.” (1346) Then the 
BrS.hmaua, manifesting his real form (as Agiii), said, 
“ lam Fire and I desire to consume this Kfaandava forest. 
(1347) Takshaka, a dear friend of Indra, lives in it and 
therefore, I am notable to enterit, guarded as it is by Indra 
out of love for him. (1348) I (therefore) entreat you to 
free the forest from the showers of rain sent down by 
Indra, by keeping them ofi’ by the multitudes of 
arrows discharged by your arms.” (1349) Thus requested 
by Agni, Krishna and Arjuna said, “ All right ”, and 
made ready to accomplish his object. (1350) There 
lived a King named Svetakl, born the delight of) 

the Ikshvaku race, in who.sc twelve years’ sacriiice fire 
blazed forth constantly. (1351) (At last) the sacrificial 
priests, fatigued by (assisting him at) his numerous 
sacrifices full of many details of ritual, and deprived of 
their eye-sight by the thick smoke of clarified butter, 
left him. (1352) Thus abandoned by them, he propitiated 
f^ankara by his austerities and secured a sacrificial priest 
like 6iva himself—the great sage Durvftaas. (1353) In 
his twelve years’ sacrifice performed at the direction of 
f^iva, Agni became dull (ajwthetic) on account of the 
enormous quantities of clarified butter poured into him 
without intermission. (1354) Reduced in splendour, 
lean, and suffering from loss of appetite on account of 
dulness, he went, at the direction of BrahmS,, to consume 
the Khflndava forest which abounded with all sorts 
of animals. (1355) Agni then blazed forth in the 
KhS,ndava, in the hope that dulness brought on by ghee 
would be removed only by the flesh (of animals). (1356) 
But Indra more than once extinguished him immediately 
<as soon as be blazed forth) by ( sending down) showers 
accompanied with hail. Agni, therefore, suffered from the 
malady for a long time. (1357) At last, at; the direction 
of Brahmft, he approached Nara and Nar^yana who were 
born on this earth as Arjuna and Krishna, that the 
obstacle of rain might be removed. 
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XXXVIII.—THE CUTTING OF THE TAIL. 

(1358) Arjiina said to him, “ 0 Revered one, I 
command a number of celestial missiles, but I have not 
got an efficient bow that will be lit for the purpose of 
lighting. (1359) But possessed as I am of an ordinary 
chariot as well as exhaustible arrows, I am quite ready 
to render this service to you. (1360) Even Krishna has not 
got a strong and efficient weapon, suited to the prowess 
of the assemblage of his staff-like arras and lit for 
accomplishing your work.” (1S61) Having heard these 
words of Arjuna, Agni replied that he would get for them 
the weapons and thought of God Varuna, who immediately 
appeared before him came). (1362-63) Being 
directed by Agni, he then gave to Arjuna the Gandiva 
(bow), two inexhaustible quivers, and a chariot which was as 
big as a town and which was drawn by horses, plump, tall, 
as fleet as wind, and as white as the moon and thus look¬ 
ing like the autumnal clouds in the sky. (1364) Having 
bestowed the discusjSMrfars'aKa and the (mace ) Kaumod- 
akr on Krishna, Varuna (/lY. lord of aquatic animals) 
took leave of Agni and departed. (1365) Having 
obtained that bow with which, in the days of yore. King 
Soma had conquered the three worlds, Arjuna shone like 
the Enemy of Tripura (t. e. ^iva). (1366) Then mount¬ 
ing the chariot, which resounded with (the roars of) 
mighty spirits, which had a terrible monkey (seated ) 
on its flag-staff, and which had blazing lustre with its 
gold and jewels, Arjuna said to Agni, “ Now enter the 
KhUndava at once.” (1367; As Arjuna and Krishna 
said so in joy, the Seven-flamed God (t. e. Agni) entered 
the great forest with them only. (1368) Thereupon, the 
Smoke-bannered God blazed forth in the Kh&ndava, as 
it were, terrifying the world by his rolling tongues in the 
form of flames. (1369) The sky darkened with smoke 
and filled with the flames of fire, became fit to bear 
comparison with Rakshasas having their beards and hair 
ablaze. (1370) The quarters with the flames spreading 
sideways all around, appeared to have, as it were, the 
ripples of (molten) gold of Meru just molted, flowing from 
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all their sides. (1371) As soon as Agni seized upon the 
forest, all the trees appeared like ( lit, came to have a re¬ 
semblance to) the lUnkukavinA. As oka trees in blossom. 
(1372) There arose the crackling sound (of the fire) resound¬ 
ing through the sky, as if it were the terrible (sound of 
the ) splitting of joints at the commencement of the dis¬ 
solution of the universe. (1373) The curls of the flames 
of Agni were, in some places, formed into masses, in 
some, they were moving playfully like creepers, and in 
others, they looked like trees. (1374) By the masses 
of insects crackling when burnt down in the dry 
grass, Agni, as it were, obtained full oblations of sesamums 
(thrown into him). (1375) The upper portions of the flames 
of Agni, touching the surface of the sky, created in the 
minds of the aerial beings a delusion that they were 
the movements of golden aerial cars. (J376) Then, 
as the fire burned clearly being replenished with the 
fat of (various ) animals, the whole world appearetl, as it 
were, to be made of gold, by ( reason of) the circles of flames 
free from smoke. (1377) Then arose the terrible howling 
sound of the ( blazing ) fire, as if it were the loud crying 
of the quarters scorched ( lit, licked) with the flames. 
(1378) The multitudes of gleaming sparks of fire flew 
about, as if they were so many souls of the consumed 
animals rising up into the sky. (1379) Crowds of 
animals dwelling in the forest ran here and there with 
their bodies half-burnt, and cried aloud thinking that it 
was the fire of Pralaya (that had broken out in the 
forest). (1380) The manes of lions, encircled with (red) 
flames, appeared, as it were, to be bespattered with 
blood on the rending of the temples of elephants in rut. 
(1381) Lordly elephants (lit, heads of herds of elephants), 
of huge bodies, ran about (here and there) covered with 
flames {lit. biiruing), (thus) appearing for a while to be 
accoutred with the thick armours of gold. (1382) 
Maimed with the volleys of arrows discharged all around 
by Krishna, and thus prevented from running, all the 
dwellers of the forest fell into that fire. (1383) 
Learning from the gods that the forest was being burnt 
in n m 
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down, Indra himself, accompanied by clouds, came and 
saw the Khftndava (on fire). (1384) The sky filled with 
lightnings and clouds, and the forest enveloped in flame 
and smoke, were now fit to bear comparison with each 
other, frightful as they had become to all the creatures. 
( 1385-86 ) Takshaka had already gone away to 
Knrukshetra, when the animals were being killed with 
the G^ludlva by Arjuna. But the wife of the Nftga was 
running away in fright, having swallowed up his son 
A^vaseua, who was, however, detected on account of 
the portion of his tail (remaining outside). (1386) 
Arjuna, seeing him (thus escaping), and enraged at 
the deception ( practised upon him ), cut off that tail 
with a sharp-edged arrow. (1388) Then Arjuna as well 
as Krishna and Agni cursed him, who had thus escaped 
by his trickery, “ Never shall yon win a stable position I 
( or Never shall you have any offspring). ” 


XXXIX. THE DEFEAT OF INDRA. 

(1389) Then Indra, filled the surface of the sky, as it 
were, with a multitude of pillars of crystal by (in the 
form of) showers of rains, as thick as arms. (1390) In¬ 
tercepted, in a moment, with a thick mass of arrows 
by Arjuna, the shower of rain poured down by Indra was 
dried up by the heat of the fire. (1391) Thereupon, Indra 
got enraged, and along with gods with their weapons up¬ 
lifted, covered Arjuna with a thick shower of celestial 
missiles. (1392) But Arjuna quickly warded off his 
missiles by means of counter-missiles, and encountered 
all the gods in fight, filling the sky with ( his ) arrows. 
(1393) Then Arjuna by his arrows shattered into minute 
particles (like sesamums ) a peak of Mount Mandara, 
which was hurled down by Indra, and the stones of which 
gave forth flames (being struck by Arjuna’s arrows). 
(1394) When Arjuna had thus vanquished the army of 
the gods, their Lord (Indra), riding on Airavana, appear¬ 
ed, on account of amazement, as if he were drawn in a pic¬ 
ture (». s. so motionless in amazement that he looked as 
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if ho were drawn in a picture). (1395) A voice from 
the sky addressed him thus: “0 Indra, don’t yon become 
reckless. Your friend Takshaka is not here. Why 
then fight for nothing ? (1396'' Yon certainly know that 
Arjuna and Krishna are ( none else than ) the gods Kara 
and Nftr&yana. It is not possible even for a hundred 
Indras to overcome them in fight.” (1397) Hearing this 
Indra, went away, hanging down his head ( lit. witli his 
neck bent) in shame, but happy ( at heart) to have seen 
his sou superior to him in prowess on the battle-field. 

XL. MAYA SAVED. 

(1398-99) Then Agni, having devoured the dwellers 
of the forest,—goblins, Yakshas, Daityas, Rfi,k8hasa, and 
serpents, whose bodies had been torn to pieces by the 
showers of arrows discharged by Arjuna, was restored to his 
former health, and as it were, expressed his joy by (means 
of) his bright, clear flames. (1400-01) A Daitya-chief, Maya 
(by name ), issued out of the house of Takshaka, and was 
running away in fright, but Agni, stretching out his arms 
in the form of his flames, swiftly pursued him, making 
the (whole ) universe, as it were, reverberate with his 
loud roars of anger; and as he moved forward, he, dark 
with lines of smoke, looked like Death himself. (1402) 
Maya, too, seeing Agni angrily pursuing him and Krishna 
ready to strike him with his discus, said to Arjuna, 
“ Protect me 1 ” (1403) That store of mercy, Arjuna, 

saved him who had thus sought his protection. For it 
is never in the nature of the magnanimous to be 
averse to saving the distressed. (1404) Thus did Maya 
and Aflvasena escape from that great peril, as also the 
four S&rangakas who were saved by Agni himself. 

XLI. THE EPISODE OF MANDAPALA. 

(1405) Formerly there lived a sage, a Brahmach&rly 
called Mandapftla. He was learned in the sacred know¬ 
ledge, and all the lores had of themselves entered his 
mind. (1406) When he had, in course of time, given 
up his (human) body and gone to Heaven, he could not, 
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being sonless, get admittance into the worlds which he had 
{i. e. ought to have) won by his austerities. (1407) 
At the direction of the gods, he returned to the earth 
for begetting sons, and having copulated with a female 
bird, got four sons, (1408) Coming to know of the 
danger from fire which threatened his sous living in the 
Khdudava, the great sage praised Agni. (1409) Pleased 
at his praises, the revered Agni did not burn them—they 
who had been abandoned by their mother and were living 
by themselves ( i. e. unprotected ). 

(1410-11) Then, excepting the young S'drngakas, 
the sons of Mandapfila.( here a line, in the ori¬ 

ginal text, seems to have been lost. The line is not found 
in any of the Mss. consulted by us). Indra, amazed 
at that exploit ( of his son and Krishna ), came to them 
and bestowed on them the boons : “0 Partha, I will 

give you the (celestial) missiles, when, after some time, 
you will see Siva. 0 Krishna, your friendship with 
Arjuna shall last for ever.” Then, pleased at heart, 
Indra returned to Heaven. (1412) Then Agni, who had 
attained the beauty of Mem, took leave of Krishna and 
Arjuna who were now happy, and. went to liis favourite 
regions. (1413) And the two Krishnas got down from 
their (diariots on the bank of a river, and were refreshed 
by the gentle breezes of the ten'ter leaves of plantain- 
trees. (1414-15) Having thus consumed the Khfindava 
by (with the aid of) the prowess of Arjuna and the super¬ 
human power of Krishna, Agni got rid of the dulness 
brought on by drinking without intermission clarified 
butter of (i. e. poured by) King ^vetaketu, who had 
engaged in sacrifices for many years, Agni regained his 
capacity for receiving sacrificial oblations (as before). 
(1410) Thus did Agni, displaying many playful move¬ 
ments on account of the powerful wind raised by the 
feathers of Arjuna’s arrows and distressing the world by 
his impetuosity, burn down the Kh&ndava (forest), 
having kept off the downpour of Indra by means of the 
multitudes (thick masses) of the arrows of Arjuna. 




SABHA^-PARVA. 


I.—ENTRY INTO THE ASSEMj^LY-HALL. 

(1) Saved from that great peril tlie Daitya chief 
Maya, joiniog his hands, said to Arjaun, ‘‘ What service 
shall I render to you?’’ (2) Arjuna said to him, “ You 
should only be friendly to me. How can a jicrson like 
me touch anything as the price of saving (another’s) 
life?” (3) Thus repulsed by Arjuna, the VlnhiakarniCi 
(architect) of the Asuras set about, at the command of 
Krishiifi, building an assembly-hall for Yndhishthira. 
(4-5) Then Krishna who had lived (with tliem) happily, 
grew eager to see his father, and (therefore) having 
bowed down to Kunti and having had a parting talk 
with Draupadi and his younger sister (Subhadra), he 
bade farewell to Ajatus'atru, who with liis brothers 
had come to escort him, and requesting him to return, 
departed in his chariot drawn by S'aiiyaand Stigrim (two 
of his horses). (6-7) Then on an auspicious day, Maya 
brought with him the jewels of the assembly-hall of 
Vrishaparvan from the Bindit lake lying to the north of 
Kaildsa, and having presented a mace to Bhima and a 
conch (named) Jhvadatta to Arjimix, ho built an assembly- 
hall of refulgent lustre on account of its pillars of 
jewels—(8) (the hall) where, in the pleasure-halls beauti¬ 
ful (or transparent) on account of the jewel-inlaid floors, 
the deer-eyed damsels lostall regard for (ceased to care for) 
mirrors in decking themsclveg with ornaments; (9) where, 
in the walls of rubies, shone the permanent and ever new 
pictures consisting of the reflections of all objects (round 
about); (10) Where ponds shone with bright lotuses 
which were lovely with their stalks (made) of Vaidurya 
jewels, which had petals (made) of lubies, and which had 
I)ericarps (made) of gold; and (11) which, reddening 
all the quarters with the clusters of the rays of its 
refulgence, was looked after by servants called Bhimas 
capable of moving anywhere at will. (12) Then at the 
commencement of the great festivity, King Yndhishthira 
accompanied by kings entered, in the midst of the loud 
recital of the Veda (or in the midst of the loud greeting 
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of the I’r^hiuunas), that (asseinhly-hall), which was 
fiiruishcd with scats set with large jewels, and which 
shone (was beautified) with flowers of all seasons. (13) 
Then great sages of dazzling lustre entered that hall 
which was suffused with pink by the jewels in the crowns 
of all kings bowing down (before them and Yudhishthira). 
(14) There Chitrasena, the King of the Gandharvas, with 
his retinue, waited upon Yudhishthira, the ornament of 
the whole assemblage of Kings. 


II.—THE KAcnemr chapter. 

(15) Then the divine sage Narada, the lustre of 
whose body had suffused the sky with a red-brown hue, 
entered the hall and was received with a salutation by the 
Pdndavas. (16) Having taken his seat on a jewelled 
seat, he said, as it were, filling that hall with the 
(masses of) camphor in the form of the rays of his teeth, 
to Yudhishthira who stood before him with joined hands, 
(17) “ I hope, 0 Pfirtha, that the people are devoted to 
you, who are (must be) skilled in the art of acquiring 
wealth. For, a wealthy man is (regarded:as) a person of 
greater consequence than even those who are learned in 
all the lores. (18) I hope, your wealth bears the fruit 
of (i. c., is expended in) good works. For, acquisition of 
wealth by a person, like a tree (in the possession of) of 
a coal-dealer, never more bears any fruit. (19) I hope, 
lovely damsels, of eyes (tremulous) like blue lotuses 
waving in gentle breeze, gladden your heart-you 
however, always remaining self-possessed {lit. who has 
not forgotten yourself). (20) I hope yon are not so 
fond of flattery as to be duped by persons clever in 
reading your mind, and that your judgment is well 
guarded by wise men, as you must have cast oflTall 
foolish persons. (21) I hope you keep your plans 
{or policy) secret and are ever vigilant in looking after the 
affairs of your subjects (*. e., government), and that your 
mental vision is never obscured by temptations.” (22) 
By these words (of advise) of the divine sage, the King, 
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filled with joy, was illumined (in mind) just as the moon- 
crystal is lighted up by the rays of the moon. 

III. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSEMBLY- 
HALLS OF THE LOKAPALAS. 

(23) Being asked by the King whether he had seen 
an assembly-hall like that before, the sage Niirada said ; 
(24) “ 0 P4rtha, the sacred hall of ludra looks very 
charming, where Indra with Sichl is waited upon by the 
gais. (25) In that hall, 0 Indra among kings, shines 
Harischandra, as well as the assemblage of clouds and 
all the groups of the Mariits. (20) The luminous and 
lovely assembly-hall of Yama, built by Visvakarman, is 
graced by the kings, Dilii)a, Rama, Saryati, Bharata and 
others. (27) The assembly-hall of Varuna is white (iu 
colour), has the Nagas as the members of the assem¬ 
bly and is attended by Rfivana, Sugriva, Viili and others. 
(28) The hall of Kubera, built by himself, has in it (is 
beautified with) tanks with full-blown golden lotuses, and 
l^iva himself with his Ganas sits in it. (29) Of yore, 
did I see the assembly—hall of Brahm4, having been taken 
there by Sflrya,—that hall which is filled with refulgence 
by the great assemblages of sages who live iu perpetual 
celibacy. (30) ( But) 0 Partha, I have not seen before, 
in the world of men, an assembly-hall like this of yours, 
built as it is on a celestial design (of architecture)”. 
(31-33) Having heard this, Y'udhishthira again asked 
N4rada, “ All kings are the members of Yama’s assem¬ 
bly. How then is it that Harischandra alone sits in the 
assembly of Indra ? What did King P&ndu among the 
kings (in the assembly of Yama ) say to you ? ” Thus 
asked by the son of Pftndu, the sage of the gods (Nflrada) 
replied, (34-35) “That king shines in heaven more bright¬ 
ly than all ( other ) kings. That moon among illustrious 
kings, Harischandra, the comjuerer of the world, obtain¬ 
ed universal sovereignty by performing ( lit. in) the 
R&jasfiya sacrifice, and therefore attained the world of 
Indra. Your father has asked you to perform J[ be¬ 
come a sacrificer in ) the RdjatHya sacrifices. And you 
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are well-qualified for performiug that sacrifice.’* Having 
said this, tlic sage departed. (30) When he, accompanied 
by great sages, had left for Dwaraka, the King, heaving 
sighs, thought of nothing else than the liajasiiya. 

IV. CONSULTATION ABOUT THE llAOASUYA. 

(37) Having consulted with the sage Krislina (i.c. 
Vy4sa ) and Dhanmya, the King immediately sent ludra- 
sena and had Krishna brought (to ludraprastha ). (38) 

Krishna ( lit. the enemy of Kaitabha ) came in a chariot 
as swift as wind and drawn by S'aibya and Sugriva, and 
saluted Yudhishthira. (39) Knowing that he (i. e. 
Yudhishthira) had set his heart on the Rdjasilm, 
Krishna ( lit. slayer of Kansa ), who knew ( i. e. anti¬ 
cipated ) the difficulties ( arising in an undertaking) and 
the expedients (to meet them ), reflected (for a while ) 
and proceeded to speak thus : (40) “ 0 elder brother of 
Bhlma and Arjuna, quite worthy of you, who are born in 
the race of Nahusha, is this resolution of yours of perform¬ 
ing the R^jasAya. (41) But as long as the formidable 
Jarasandha lives, it is not possible even for the gods 
with Indra ( at their head ) to perform the sacrifice suc¬ 
cessfully. (42) On him alone attend all kings like 
Sisupala and Dantavaktra as well as (demons like) Mura, 
Naraka and Hayagriva. (43) It was through dread of 
him, that foe of kings, that destructive lightning-fire to 
the Vrishnis, marching irresistibly (against us), that 
we quitted Mathurfi. (44) Having learnt that his son- 
in-law Kansa was slain in battle by me, he stands today 
with the sole vow of exterminating all the DAsS-rhas (i. e. 
YAdavas ). (45) Strengthened as he was by (the friend¬ 
ship of) Hansa and Hidika, two valiant warriors, this 
unconquered conqueror ha<i become all the more arrogant. 
(46) But ( some time ago ) Hidika, hearing that Hansa 
was killed—Hansa who was other than his friend—, com¬ 
mitted suicide ( lit. went away ), and Hansa, too, hearing 
of this, died, lamenting for him. (47) Now that they 
are drowned in the water of the YamunA, on account ( by 
the power) of the merits of the earth, Jar&sandha, 1 
think, is at present somewhat reduced in strength. (48) 
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Desirous of offering a sacrifice of assemblageB of lotnses 
in the form of ( human ) heads, he has kept imprisoned 
eighty-six kings in Girivraja. (49) The rest fourteen 
he is most probably going to conquer in battle. For, he 
wishes to make the number of kings full hundred, as 
if they were beasts. (fiO) He, who will overcome that 
foe of the world and liberate the kings, will attain a 
position of all glory and rule here (on tliis earth ) as a 
universal monarch.” (51) Having heard this, Aj&ta- 
satru hesitated to launcli on the undertaking ( lit. be¬ 
came somewhat slack in his undertaking), considering 
a fight between liim (tlarfisandha ) and his brotliers as 
fraught with danger. 

V. THE BIRTH OF JARASANDHA. 

(52) Having heard the words of (/j7. from) Bhlma 
and Arjuna, “ Now is the right time to display our valour 
in overthrowing Jarasandha,” the King said to Krishna, 
(53) “0 Revered one. Destroyer of Kansa and Slayer 
of Chtinura and Mura, what is the prowess of this King of 
Magadha that even you have not been able to conquer 
him ? ” (54) Thus asked by the King, Hari ( Krishna ) 

said, “ Formerly, there was a king of Magadha named 
Brihadratha. (55) The great sage Chandakausika, being 
pleased with him, gave him, who desired for a son, a 
fruit fallen down from a mango-tree, consecrating it with 
mantras. (56) His two wives, having eaten it, brought 
forth two lustrous halves of a child, (each half) having 
one eye, one arm, and one leg. (57) Those two halves 
of a body, which were cast by them at the crossing of 
(four) roads, were seen by a female demon named Jara 
who happened to come there. (58) The halves of the 
body being put together by her, a boy was formed of 
them in a moment. Wlien the earth reverberated with his 
roars, the King of Magadha (Brihadratha) came out 
(in alarm to see what was the matter ). (59) (There¬ 
upon ) Jar& delivered to him that terrible son, Jara¬ 
sandha, whom, a lion in battle, the elephants in 
the form of kings can never withstand. ( 60 ) In course 
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of time, Hansa and Hidika, Lis hands, as it were, were 
cut off by the Creator. Kill him, therefore, 0 King, de¬ 
prived as he is of them. For this is the right time (for 
overthrowing him ). 

VI.—THE DEATH OF JARASANDHA. 

(01) Having heard this, Yndhishthira, gnided by 
Krishna’s counsel, commanded Bhtma and Arjuna to slay 
Jarasandlia. (62) Those two heroes, eager for fight 
accompanied by Krishna started, after propitiatory 
ceremonies with benedictions had been performed for them 
(i. e., for their safe journey and success in the mission), 
for Magadha, with their hands for their weapons. (63) 
Having crossed mountains and rivers in their journey, 
Krishna, Arjuna, and Vrikodara came near Girivraja {or 
the fortress-like hills guarding the city). (64) Then 
having broken down the peak of the hill (called 
Ohaityaka), those (heroes), possessed of great might, 
beheld the capital of Mftgadha (which was), as it were. 
Heaven (itself) come down on the earth. (66) Having 
snatched (from the florists) garlands and costly, cosmetics 
(on their way), they decked themselves with them and 
entered the city. (66) Great {lit., indescribable) was the 
admiration and wonder (excited in the hearts) of the dam¬ 
sels of city, seeing them lotus-eyed and clad in the mixed 
dress of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas. (67-69) Then having 
entered the palace, they, disguised as Sn&takas, passed, 
covering up (i. «., fascinating), as it were, both the minds 
and speech of the King’s servants with their lustre, 
through three courts, and beheld JarAsandha, who, 
munificent as he was, went forward to receive them out 
of his regard for supplicants, who was, as it were, the 
embodiment of lustre and who wore on his bosom a 
neck-lace, that was, as it were his own energy {or 
prowess) in a corporeal form. (70) Seeing him, that 
lightning-fire to kings, these heroes, worthy of being 
propitiated, gave rise, by their eyes reddened in anger, 
as it were, to beds of lotuses in front of them. (71) 
JarAsandha {lit. King of M&gadha), too, having greeted 
them, said, displaying, as it were, by the rays of his teeth. 
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the glory of all the kings that had been drunk up by 
him, “As supplicants come to my house, you really 

make me happy ; but this dress of yours rather perplexes 
me. (73) You wear garlands and are besmeared with 
unguents, and yet you profess to be observing the vow 
of bn&takas- You carry no weapons, still your superior 
valour is indicated by your pillar-like arms. (74) Who 
then are you, clad in the nuxed dress (lit., mixing up the 
dress) of Brfthmanas and Kshatriyas, that have entered, 
by a side-gate, my capital, the gate of which is (always) 
guarded by an army. (75) Brahmanas are never refused 
admittance into my palace, the gates of which are 
(always) well-guarded. Even at midnight, my treasury 
is always open to supplicants.” (7G) Having heard this, 
Krishna immediately, said, as it were, having his broad 
lovely checks clothed in blosooms by (in the form of) the 
lustre of his angry smile, (77) “ Decked with flowers 
and thus favoured by fortune, we are Sn&takas. Quite 
in keeping with our real character is this dress of ours— 
drees, the outward mark of which is valour (*. «., which 
bespeaks our valour). (78) It is by a side-gate {lit. 
improper gate) the intelligent enter the house of an 
enemy. For, how can fight ensue unless insult has first 
been offered. (79) Dressing and living as we like, 
we are donors and not supplicants.” Surprised at these 
words of Krishna, Jar&sandha said, (80) “ Oh 1 I do not 
remember to have ever borne any enmity towards you, 
whom I do not know; for, Jar&sandha has no enemies who 
life and character are unknown (i. e., who are obscure 
persons). (81) It is not proper for you to look upon me as 
your enemy, when I have done yon no injury ; for the good 
are never hostile to those who bear them no enmity.” 
(82) Having heard this, Krishna {lit. younger brother of 
the Plough-bearer, Balar&ma) said with a smile, “ Oh 1 
you, an enemy of the world, should call yourself 
peaceable I (S3) Is this pride of power, or infatuation 
or (deliberate) dissembling that, even after committing 
a great sin, you talk like an innocent person ? (84) 
You desire to ofiFer sacrifices to the Lord of Chandl 
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(i. e., I^iva) by multitudes of the heads of kings. How 
do you, if you are not brutal, wish to kill others ? 
(85) How would a person, who flies into rage even at a 
slight offence, threaten another man’s life without any 
hesitation ? (86) How would a king think of immolating 
men ( at a sacrifice ), without traugressing the rules of 
right conduct or violating the sacred precepts ? (87) 
Indeed, we cannot tolerate the overthrow of the order 
established by religion (or violation of the established 
rules of religion ). This is Arjuua, this, Bhlma, and I am 
Krishna. Do now what you think proper. (88) Do not, 
in the haughtiness of your pride of arms, despise others ; 
(for) the best of elephants have lions (as their formi¬ 
dable enemies), and the lions, again, htiwa S'arabhas. 
(89-90) Either liberate all the kings and save your fame 
along with your life,—for King Yudhishthira himself has 
bestirred himself for their sake,--or fight with one of ns. 
There is no third course open to you, other than fight or 
liberation of the kings.” (01) Having heard this, the 
•Jartlsaudha, self-possessed, grave, and not losing his com¬ 
posure ( lit. without confusion ) even in (his ) anger, said, 
casting his eyes on his arm, (92) “ Extra-ordinary ( 
not seen been before ), indeed, do I find your audacity to 
be, 0 Hari 1 I am that very Jar&sandha. Are you that 
very Krishna or some other person ? (93) When Kansa 
was killed by you, slayer of your own kinsmen, it was 
1 who engaged you in fight. To this (even) the Vrishnis 
will bear testimony. (94) How can I, you yourself tell me, 
liberate the kings, as long as I am unvanqnished ‘t 
Indeed, 1 do not see in all the world any one who will 
conquer me. (95) You, 0 Krishna, have been defeated 
many times ( before ). Arjuna has a delicate frame. I, 
therefore, wish to fight first with the mighty-armed 
Bhima.” (96) Having said this, he tied up his hair 
with a piece of cloth that had its colour chequered by 
the lustre of his jewelled crown, and stood up ready for 
fight. (97) Immediately began the fight between Bhlma 
and the King ( Jardsandha),—fight in which no weapons 
were used and which was frightful on account of the ter- 
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rible noise of the sbrilcitig of their arms. (98) Then, hy^ 
the squeezing together of their machiue-Iike arms on ac¬ 
count of tight pressure, ami by the close twining together 
of their knees, they became liarJly distinguishable from 
each other. (99) As the earth shook repeatedly by the 
strokes of their feet, the townspeople were filled with 
fear that the dissolution of the universe had begun before 
its time. (100) The dreadful sound, arising from the 
strokes of their clenched fists making a cracking sound 
on account of the rending of their vitals, was like that 
of bamboos on lire. (101) Their fight went on continu¬ 
ously ( uniformly ) for ten nights, till at last Jar4saudha 
became somewhat unsteady ( t. e. abated in vigour) on 
account of fatigue. (102) Seeing the King of Magadha 
exhausted, Krishna said to Bhlma, “ Do not press him 
tightly, for (if pressed ) he would recover his strength. 
Only break asunder his joints; for he will die, if he is dis¬ 
jointed.” (103) At thi.s advice of Krishna, Bhlma (lifted 
up and) rapidly whirled his foe of terrible strength a 
hundred times, like a tree. (101) Then violently press¬ 
ing his knee against his back, he, huge like Mandara, 
roaring loudly, dashed him, vomitting blood, on the ground. 
(105) On account of the loud sound of his fall ( lit. being 
dashed ) and the roar of the son of Wind ( i. e. Bhima ), 
even mighty creatures were, for a while, struck 
with terror. (106) Then Bhima left that best of kings 
dead, broken asunder with his bracelets shattered, 
like a mountain with its ridges riven by thunderbolt. 
(107) Then Krishna, accompanied by Bhima and Arjuna 
mounted his (Jaritsandha’s chariot), which looked 
splendid .with its stately horses and which destroyed 
the hopes of enemies. (108) Garuda, dazzling like the 
fire at the end of a Yuga, ( i. e. at the time of universal 
dissolution), came and sat on the flag-staff of that 
■chariot and was thus present near Krishna who had 
destroyed his foes. (109) Then Hari released the kings 
from Girivraja, installed the son of Jariisandha as king, 
and having asked the kings to assist the Monarch ( t. e. 
Yudhishthira) at the R&jasuya by paying him tribute, 
departed in their company. 

( St. 111-142, being ver^j easy, are omitted.) 


11 B. T. 
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VIII. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
RAJASOYA. 

(143) Then came Krishna himself with (the 
Yadavas) Sfityati and others and presented in joy a 
great deal of wealth to Yndhishthira. (144) Seeing that 
immense pile of gold, as huge as the Hemakhta, the 
King, at the command of Krishna, made preparations for 
the sacrifice. (145) The holy of the King, emaciated by 
the observance of the vow of initiation, looked as slender, 
lovely, and worthy of adoration as the digit of the moon 
in the eastern sky ( i. e. the crescent moon ). (146) That 

omniscient, illustrious sage VjAsa came of himself, lead¬ 
ing an assemblage of sages, and officiated as his Brahmd. 
(147) Yftjnavalkya became tlie Adhearyu, Susaman, the 
Udgdtri (lit. aiuger of Sdmans), Dhaumya, the ITotri, 
as also Paila, and other sages became the Hotragaa. 
(148-49) When the RSjasftya sacrifice was commenced 
on an auspicious day, celebrated with auspicious cere¬ 
monies, when jewels were showered on the earth, there 
arrived Dnryodhana with his retinue, the hoofs of his 
horses having, as it were, pawed the whole horizon— 
invited as he was by the son of MMri, ( i. e, Nakula, 
who had gone to Hastinapnra to invite the Kurus). 
(^150) On reaching the sacrificial yard of Yndhishthira, 
which was so crowded with kings, that he, though accom¬ 
panied by an army of numerous elephants, could not be 
distinguished (in the vast concourse). (151) Other kings 
also, possessed of great wealth, entered with presents of 
jewels in their hands, blocking up (obscuring), as it were, 
the whole horizon. (153) Then sat all the kings in the 
sacrificial assembly, as it were, making the whole 
world filled only with kings, by ( thus) assembling to¬ 
gether. (154) The clusters of the rays of the jewels 
in their ear-rings, armlets, and crowns appeared, as it 
were, to be Agni’s hair standing erect through grati¬ 
fication at the sacrifice. (155) On their bosoms,—they, 
whose turbans were ( i. e. seemed to be) set dancing 
by the ends of the chowriea, —shone (pearl-) necklaces, 
(which were) as it were, loud langhter(8) of Royal 
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Fortune. (160) Taking with them all the requisites of the 
inauguration, for the glory of the King, all headed 
by lS’4rada then entered the inner enclosure of the 
sacrificial ground. (16 i) That assembly resembled the 
Brahmaloka, on account of the various discussions held 
by the Brahmanas, learned in Vedas and Shastras, during 
the intervals of the sacred rites. (162) Seeing that 
boundless assemblage of the kings, Naradn perceived by 
his divine vision that Krishna was to he their extirpator 
( lit. who had taken the vow of destroying them ). 

IX.—THE DEATH OF SLStPALA. 

(163) When a year had passed, and time had come 
for offering worship to those who were worthy of the 
Argka, Bhishma, who looked after what was done and was 
not done, said to the King, (164) “OKing, it is now 
time for respectfully presenting Arghya (to the kings). 
Let the assemblage of kings be worshipped ; for that 
sacrifice is the best in which the worthy are honoured. 
(165) The sacrificial priest, the friend, the king, the 
preceptor, the relative, and the Sn&taka —these six, say 
those learned in the sacred lore, are worthy of the 
Arghya'^ (166) Having heard these words of the 
grandsire, Yudhishthira said, “To what worthy- 
personage, do you think, should the Arghya be first 
presented ? ” (167) Thereupon, Bhlsma, reflecting (a 

little), said immediately to the King, “ When 
Krishna himself is there, who else deserves the (first 
offering of) worship? (168) Indeed, the planets and 
other heavenly bodies do not shine when the Thousand- 
rayed One (the Sun), skilled in lighting up tbe globe of 
the world, has risen I” (169) When Bhishma had said 
this, Sahadeva, commanded by Dharmaraja, presented 
with due formality the Arghya to Vftsudeva (Krishna). 
(170-173) Seeing this, ^isflpala, with his face wry on 
account of knitted eye-bi’ows, witli his eyes reddened, 
as it were, by the smoko of the fire (in the form) of his 
rising anger,—as it were fanning himself, heated by anger, 
with the rays of his white teeth which were visible on 
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accomit of bis slight, forced stbile, and ^e'ptoachiiig,, 
merely with his look, the kings who observed silence, 
after having stopped the songs of the groups of bards by 
(raising) his hand jingling with bracelets and having the 
beauty of the tying-i)Ost of a victory-giving elephant, 
addressed in a voice as deep and resounding as the roar of 
clouds, (173) “ Oh ! tliat men should be guided by {lit. 
abide by tlie words of ) those wliose thoughts always run 
wild {lit. whose minds are unfettered)! What blessed 
person, indeed, has cut a tongue that talks wildly ? (174) 
This thoughtlessness, which you, who are no better than 
cliildreu, have shown {lit.^ which has arisen in you) on 
account of infatuation, pains our heart, though (as a 
matter of fact) it is calculated to excite nothing but 
laughter. (177d-177) If Bhishma himself says first that 
the sacrificial priest, the friend, the king, the preceptor, 
the relative, and tl»e Sn&taka are worthy of worship, and 
afterwards that Krishna alone is worthy (of w^orship), then, 
there is the Rituj Vyasa, there is the preceptor Drona, 
au'l there are the friends, r/,:., the worthy kings. There 
are also otliers who are the sages and the Snatakas. What 
is Janirdana (Krishna) among (t.^., as compared to) them ? 
(ITS) These worthy kingvS, who have foiled the aims of 
their enemies by their pillar-like arms, are silent 
because they are labouring under a delusion as to the real 
character of the Pandavas (///., with respect to the 
P^ndavas). (17 9) If it is either ignorance or pride that 
leads one to mistake the improper for the proper, then 
such a mistake is not looked upon as imbecility in the 
parlance of heroes. (180) Let the venerable like 
Bharadvaja (Drona) and the old like Drupada sav who 
will wipe off this disgrace common (to us) all. (181) Oh ! 
it is a shame that this sacrificer’s fame, as white as the 
moon and as white and delicate as the Kunda flower, has 
been crushed (as it were) by a thunderbolt. {Or Oh 1 it 
is a shame that the moon-white Kunda flower, mz. the 
fame of this sacrificer, has been crushed by a thunder¬ 
bolt). (182) These worthy kings, proud as they are, 
will not put up with (this) insult. It is because of our 
kindliness that we have come here, and not at thet 



^^<)ninian(l of \ udhishthira, ■ ISo) I have seen (what 
sort of men) the Pandavas or the sons of <(<>ls (as they 
<r.yle tliemselves) are. Bhtslima, too, have 1 found out. 
I have also seesn (what s<irt of man) this audacious cow- 
nerd, who aci^epts the Arghm as if he were worthy of it, 
]sP’ (l^d) Having said tliis, lie got up in rage from his 
large golden seat, and with his tnrbau loosened on 
account of exeitement, went out accompanied hy tlie 
kings. (185) Yudhishthira ran after him, and joining 
nis hands, said, ‘‘0 King, }uay, do not be carried away 
by anger. (180) Forsooth, I know that you know 
Madluisudana (Krishna) in his real nature (dh 6., who 
Krishna really is). It is, however, tlirough the influence 
of Karma that you are labouring under this delusion (or 
this frenzy has seized you). (187) 0 King, this malice 
does not at all become you—you, who are high-minded, 
are born in a great family, and are brave and possessed of 
excellences.” (188) As Ajatasatru was thus speaking 
excitedly in the assembly, Blihsbma said ( to him ), 
‘*0 King, do not bend down before this king for 
nothing. (189) This exceedingly base King does not 
deserve to be bowed to in supplication. Never is the 
funeral fire tit for receiving oblations consecrated with 
Mantras* (^^0) fhe King of the Chedis considers 
Krishna {lit. He of eyes like white lotuses) un¬ 
worthy, then let him himself tell us who is superior 
ro Govinda ^Krishna). (191) Who else than be, clever 
in bringing pallor to the cheeks of the wives of (^the 
demon) Madhu, took away the collyriura (from the eyes) 
of the Avives of Asuras—the collyriiim which had (as it 
were) stolen his own (dark) complexion? (19‘^) 
took away by his disc the jealousy felt by the deer-eyed 
wives of the thousand-armed Bfina at his giving the same 
kind of embrace to all?” (193-94) As Bhishma was 
speaking thus, Sahadeva said, 0 Kings, listen ye all 
to what I say now. Here I place this foot of mine, mark 
ye well, on the head of every-one, who, through depravity, 
does not bear worship being offered by me to Keshava.” 
(195) When Sahadeva, having said this, showed his 
Jfoot before (them), great Avas the excitement of the 
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kings preparing for battle. (196) Then said the King of 
f'hedis, turning round his head neck) a little and as 
it were, casting, for a moment, a circle (of light) about 
him by the refulgence of his tremulous ear-rings, 
(197—98) “ How possibly can this Sahadeva, a mere boy, 
be taken notice of by heroes as these kings are ? 
However, you, 0 old man, I awaken (to a sense of right). 
0 foolish Bhishma, why do you delude us like the 
Pandavas for nothing—we, who know (full well what) 
the valour of Krishna (is)—by false praises of Krishna. 
(200) Oh I it is by such rogues as yon arc that Govinda 
has been made {or set up) as a virtuous person ; for 
generally people are carried away (influenced) by mere 
strikinguess of speech (in forming their opinion about 
others). (201) A clever flatterer as you are, concealing 
your sins, ;yon are creating enmity between the Pandavas 
and the Kings, though you yourself are incapable (of 
anything). (202) Of yore, there lived a swan, a cheat, 
always talking of morality but hypocritical {lit., false) in 
his conduct. The birds trusting him used to commit 
their eggs to his care and go away. (203) However, he, 
feigning to be indifferent to everything, used always 
to eat them up. Similarly are you, 0 Bhishma, 
a foe having the month of a friend ( i- e- talking as 
sweetly as a friend), to your kinsmen. (204) You have 
fallen off from the path of the virtuous. Vain is this 
celibacy, I think it is but a hyj)Ocritical vow, most sinful 
involving as it does the extinction of the family. (205) 
You speak of everything only in words, but do not know it 
in its real essence. This is just like a carrier of a load 
of sugarcanes, who only bears it on Ids back, but is not 
able to chew them ( and taste their juice). (206) The 
bird lih'&linga always cries out, ‘ M& S&has&m (t. e. 
Be not reckless ’), but himself eats flesh ( snatching it ) 
from the tusks of the lion. (207) You, crooked in your 
ways, are spoken of as one upholding morality in assem* 
blies, but do you not see that, when you praise others, 
you are only damning them ? (208) Is not the fact that 
Jar&sandha was treacherously killed by three persons dis¬ 
guised as Br&bmanas suflicient to silence your praises 
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of Krishna ? (209) Hearing this speech of Sisupala, 

Bhlmaseua was filled with a terrible wrath which was as 
unbearable as the dreadful fire at the end of a Kalpa (i.e. 
at the universal dissolution ). (210) Three perpendicular 
lines ol wrinkles were seen on his forehead which were, as 
it were, the three lines of smoke of the fire of valour risen 
beforehand (i» e» before the fire has actually blazed up ). 
(213) Seeing him, the King of Chedis said, laughing 
loudly, “ 0 Bhishraa, release liim, let him be a moth 
to the fire of my wrath. (214) 1 shall not attack 
violently and kill this boy together with you, for never 
does the lion of KatyA,yant (Durgft) rush upon a jackal.” 
(215) To Bhima, the fire of whose auger grew all the more 
at this, Bhlshma said, as it were, bathing him in the 
streams of the lustre of his smile, (216) “ 0 Bhima, 0 
Bhima, be not angry with this person wlio has disgraced 
the (royal family of the) Chedis, and who is blinded by 
pride. The slayer of Mura (i. e.y Krishna) is (destined 
to be) his Death, dreadful with his tusks in the form of 
the points of the discus. (217) There was a king of 
-Chedis, known as Damaghosha. SUtvati, the sister of 
Vasndeva, was his wife. (218) That queen of the (diedi 
King gave birth to this ^isupfila, having three eyes and 
four hands, and (soon) heard these words of the aerial 
being: (219) ^He, on whose lap his extra members 
will drop down ( or disappear ), will be his slayer. ^ 
Having heard this, she placed the boy on the laps 
of (several) kings. ( 220) When, after a time her 
relatives had come, ^isfipala placed by his mother on 
the lap of Krishna, lost his extra eye and hands. 
(221) Thereupon, Satvati, alarmed to see it, implored 
Krishna out of motherly affection to give her 
a promise of safety (for her son). (222) Keshava 
gave her the boon that he would forgive a hundred 
offences of his. It is on account of this that this 
king is free from any fear.” (223) As Bhlshma was 
delliag this, Sisup&la with the silken cloth in his turban 
loosened on account of great excitement, said to Krishna, 
(224) What unworthy person other than you, 0 Hari, 
shameless as you are, would accept worship offered by 



iboLs, vvlieu all the kings are there ? (225) Or rather 
you have been thus mocked by the Priiidavas (pur 2 )Osely) 
in order to make you an object of ridicule. This 
worship offered to you is like a garland put round the 
neck of a crow merely for fun. (22.) 0 Krishna, you 
deserve to ])e killed by these kings, but iKrrticularly by 
me. How can the proud put up with a low person who 
disrespectsall (227) Having heard this, Krishna Avithout 
getting excdted (/.(?. calmly) said to him, as it were, 
putting in his mouth the Pihichajanya ((‘.onch) by (in the 
form of) the lustre of his smile, (228) “ Fortunately the 
number of his offences lias become full in the presence 
of all kings. For, who is able to convince the peofde seve¬ 
rally ? (229) Wlien 1 had gone away to Pragjyotishapiira, 
he burnt down Dwaraka, white with its pillars of crystal, 
as if it were his own lame, white like pillars of crystal. 
(230) Again, he stole away the horse let loose at the 
Asvamedha sacrifice performed by my father. Where is 
tdie use of mentioning the’other insults (offered to me) by 
this wicked wretch ? (231) Having said this, he at once 

cut o!f with his discus his (»^isuj)ala’8) head decked with 
a pearl necklace, like that of Rahu with nectar trickling 
down immediately on its being drunk. (232—33) When 
that king, with his head cut off, fell down from his 
golden seat on the ground like a high peak of Mem, his 
lustre surpassing the effulgeuce of the sun and fire and 
embrowning the atmosphere, entered the mouth of 
Krishna, as the kings were looking on. (234) Thereupon, 
the earth shook, her girdle of oceans became unsteady 
{i, e. the seas growing rough), and it rained in showers, 
accompanied with the crash of thunder, though the sky 
was cloudless. (235) Seeing this, a dead silence fell over 
the assembly of kings, which thus bore resemblance to 
the milk-ocean, silent at the close of the churning. 

X.^THE ANGUISH OF DURYODHANA. 

(235) Having immediately crowned the son of 
f^isupala as king, Yudhishthira along with his wife, 
performed Avabkritha ablution, at the command of 
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the sages. (237) Then, when the sacrifice in which 
ample Dakshinfis were given (to the BrAhmanas) was 
brought to a close according to tlie dno rites, the Lord 
(?. e. Yudhishthira) shone with his head wearing tlie 
crown (which was the emblem) of the conquest of 
universal sovereignty. (239) After they (?.c. tlie kings) 
had gone, Krishna too took leave of the king and his 
brothers and departed, being with great diincnlty (most 
unwillingly) dismissed by them, unsatisfied as they were 
with the nectar of his company {i. e. his sweet company). 
(241) Only Dnryo'lhaua and his maternal nncle, ^akuni 
remained there. For, verily, one’s prosperity apjiears to 
advantage when it is enjoyed by one’s kinsmen. (242) 
Beholding the glory of Yudhishthira, full of wonders, 
he, inflated with the poison of hatred, was intensely 
tormented (with mental anguish) as if he were boiled like 
a drug in a closed vessel* (244-45) Once as he w'as 
seeing that assembly-hall built by Maya, beautiful on 
account of the celestial design (on which it was built), 
lovely with its pillars of Vaidfirya, having lattice- 
windows of heated {i, e. pure) gold, and bathed in 
the moonlight of its moon-stone rampart, he came to 
a pavement of crystal, but turned hack, mistaking it 
for water. (24(j) As he was going away, with his 
garments drawn up, he saw a clear tank, but mistaking 
it for crystal, fell into it, with all his clothes on. 
(247-48) And he thought, on account of the perfect 
transparency of the crystal palace, a (closed) door 
to be open. Seeing him thus deceived, the servants 
there laughed at him, and tlie royal ladies in the 
palace as well as Vrikodara (BhJma) with his brothers, 
put on, as it were, dantaimtras on their cheeks by the 
lustre of their smiles. (49) Consumed by that tire of 
(f. e., born of) the insult, he, in shame, concealed his 
feelings by pretending to look aside (as if nothing had 
happened). (250-2.53 omitted, being very easy). 
(264) “Who, proud and jealous like myself, would live, if 
he has seen himself lowered and his enemies risen to 
full glory ? (254) To me who have seen the kings being 
refused admittance to the palace of the P&ndavas by the 
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door-keepers, death (itself) woald be a great festival, now 
that I have lost my position of dignity whose honour 
has faded). (25o) That sacrifice, that assembly, that 
pomp, those articles of enjoyment, that paraphernalia— 
Oh I it is not possible to measure the great festivity even 
by my desire (i. e., such festivities as 1 behold at 
Indraprastha would not be conceived of by me in my 
wildest dreams). (256) When the King of Chedis was 
killed by Mnr&ri, Oh ! none in that assemblage of kings 
seemed to have life in them, on account of the dread of 
the P^iidavas. (258) So unbearable was that ridicule to 
which I was exposed in the assembly-hall and that glory 
of my enemies that I have resolved to put an end to my 
life (^27., to die;. Oh! What shall 1 do ?” (2.59-200) 
“They have not deprived you of your power, nor have 
the provinces lying adjacent to your kingdom been closed 
up by them (to you). Wide is the revered earth. 
Be you too a conqueror of the quarters. (261) If you 
do not look upon yourself as triumphant unless you have 
conquered the lYindavas, then, indeed, (I say) those 
possessed of heroic lustre never shine before others who 
are possessed of the same heroic lustre. (262) Listen to 
what 1 say even with respect to this. Even Indra is 
too weak to vanquish Krishna, Arjuna, and Vrikodara, 
allied with the PS.nchala King (i. e., Drupada). (263) 
Now, there is one sure and safe means in this (difficulty— 
by which they may be conquered). Expert as I am in 
the game of dice, I can defeat Yudhishthira who 
does not know the game. (264) I shall win all his 
wealth in the game and give it to you. If he is 
challenged he will not decline to play, as he is now 
observing the vow of the R&jasftya. (265-70, omitted, 
being very easy). (271) “Your fame has put forth 
sprouts in all the quarters; your prosperity has 
blossomed forth in the houses of your friends ; and your 
valour has borne fruit on the heads of your enemies. 

(272) You hear the singing of deer-eyed damsels, 
blended with the notes of the flute, you wear rich gaudy 
(lit., of great splendour ) clothes as well as bracelets. 

(273) Yon always ride on elephants resembling moving; 
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mountains and on horses as fleet as wind. Why then, 
my child, have you grown lean and miserable ?” (275) 
Who ever holds in respect a man who does not resort to 
forest when he has seen tlie prosperity of liis enemies 
growing (lit., superior) and his own declining (lit. inferior; 
defective) ? (27(5) Fie on the disgraceful life of the man 
who bows down to his enemies, though he is being 
inwardly consumed on account of his powerlessness (to 
overthrow them)! (279) Was it not a death to me 

that I, miserable as I was, put on an appearance of joy, 
as if I were happy, like an actor ? (280) Fie on that ass 
in the form of a man, who humbly bears that unbearable 
load of the insincere respect shown to him by his former 
foe! (281) Vain is this royal umbrella over my head— 

a very symbol of ray misery—I, who, proud as I am, am 
seeing the Pandavas rising, while I myself am slowly 
declining! (282) Such was the glory of the Pdndava 

King that I beheld at the Rajasilya sacrifice, that the 
Icings could not conceive of it even in their desires. (283) 
Wherever Yudhishthira cast his eyes, there shone, as it 
were, beds of lotuses by (i.e., in the form of) tne clusters 
of the joined hands of the kings. (284) In that pressing 
crowd of the kings, the horizon seemed to be completely 
filled with chowries, the earth with horses and 
olephants, and the sky with royal umbrellas. (285) 
There, ordinary kings, not getting admittance into the 
palace, remained waiting at the door lor a long time, like 
rustic tax-payers. (280) On account of the heap of 
wealth brought from various countries, the quarters 
seemed to have been piled together with all the great 
mountains (in them) formed into one mass. (287) When 
each lac of Brdhmanas had partaken of all sorts of food, 
the fact was notified by the blowing of conches, day and 
night, at that sacrifice. (288) By the constant blowing 
of the couches, capable of filling all the quarters, the 
ears of the kings were continually deafened. (289) At 
the time of the coronation of Yudhishthira, all the kings 
were standing with umbrellas and chowries (or fans) in 
their hands, vying with one another (to serve the Monarch). 
<29J) That grief alone, that Vrikodara should have laughed 
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at me, winking in ridicule, has, like an iron dart, been 
fixed in my heart. (293) Therefore, by your permission I 
will, with the aid of Saknni, win that glory of Yudhish- 
thira by means of glambling alone.” 

XI.—THE GAMBLING MATCH. 

(294) Hearing these w'ords of his sou, Dhritardshtra, 
apprehensive of the extinction of his family, said, ‘‘ Oh I 
what a dire calamity is threatening (to befall) you ! (295) 
Why are you tormented at seeing the prosperity of 
your brother? You, too, are possessed of glories that 
are euvied by kings. (296) Conquer you, too, the kings, 
relying on the prowess of your arms and having the 
PSiidavas as your allies, and then celebrate many 
sacrifices. (297) If the efforts, which are made by the 
covetous to appropriate the wealth of others, were directed 
to the preservation of their own (riches), who would then 
be in misery?” (298) Though Duryodhana was thus 
repeatedly exhorted by his father, he, completely under 
the influence of greed through ill-luck, would not 
abandon his obstinate resolve of gambling. (299-302 
omitted, being very easy.) (303) In that hall, let the 
Pandavas enjoy the company of my sous as well as 
the game of dice,—company happy on account of 
friendly enjoyment of pleasures,” (304-310 omitted, 
being very easy). (311)1 know those gamesters headed 
by Sakuni, who play a mean game; but being challenged, 

I cannot decline on account of the vow of the sacrifice. 
(312) Who can trangress (the decrees of) Fate which 
does whatever it wills ?” Having said this, Yudihshsthira 
started with his brothers for the Kuru country. (313) 
On his way, the son of P4ndn ( as it were) gave rise 
to an untimely night by the clouds of dust raised by the 
arrays of elephants and troops of horses. (814-19 
omitted, being very easy). (320) Then Yudhishthira, 
accompanied by his brothers, entered the asserably-hall 
of the chief of the Kurils, refulgent with jewels, furnished 
with golden seats, and filled with rogues such as 
Karna, ^akuni, Suyodhana, Jayadratha, Dua^4sana, &c. 
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(3il) Then, >Sakuni said, “Let the game of dice, that 
stage-manager of the drama of friendly love, be 
eommenced.” At this the sou of (Yndhishthira),. 

as it were, laughing at (i. e-, surpassing) the glory of 
the peaks of Kaildsa by the elTulgeiice of bis teeth, said, 
(32‘-i) “0 Prince of GandbAra, what delusion is this, 
into which you, 0 rogue, have thrown the heart of the son 
of the Kuru King—the delusion which, in the guise of 
deception in gambling, is (as it were) a fresh rain-cloud 
to (j. e., obscuring) the digit of the crescent (lit., young), 
moon in the form of Royal Fortune ! (323) Why do you 

so recklessly throw this lord of the Knru.i into the abyss, 
in the form of dice, of the boundless ocean of calamities,— 
into the mouth of conflagration burning mango-trees in 
the form enjoyments, gambling which is the (as it 
were) consumption of the Royal Fortune, which is (as it 
wore) Rabu to the moon in I'onu of renown? (324) Let 
the reckless actions, in the form of the 2>hiyful rolling of 
dice, of the Creator, who is wholly given to (lit., who is 
the sole rejjository of) capricious acts, grow apace. Let the 
flocks of swans in the form of tames fly away in dread of 
the advent of the rainy season in the form of pojmlar 
censure. (325) Throw the dice ; ruin the righteous 
king; initiate him into miseries; display your dexterity 
(skill in throwing dice). For, the son of Piindu, who has 
performed the R.^ijashya sacrifice, will not now, challenged 
as he is (to play), turn away (i. e., decline to play).” 
(326) Having heard these words of Yudhishthira, Sakuni, 
concealing his real designs by a cunning display (of good 
intentions), thus said, casting a (significant) look, which 
made the lotus of Duryodhana’s fiice bloom, and clinking 
the dice in his hand, (322) “Gambling is the best stimu¬ 
lant to (i. e., adding the gre.ate.st zest to) the enjoyment of 
the new nectar in the form of familiar conversation. It is the 
golden setting of the jewel in the form of friendship. It is 
the means of clearing up one’s intellect and an ornament 
to (i. e., lending charm to) amorous sports. Verily, it is 
the skilful instruction in (t.e. introducing one into) the 
fine arts.” (330) “0 Prince of Gflndhftra, this chief (*. 

12 B. T. 
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central) jewel of my necklace which is the best of 
refulgent objects, which is (as it were) wearing a fillet of 
lustre, which is (as i* were) tiie smile of the Goddess of 
Splendour, which is the moon to the buds of white 
lotuses in the form of (my) eyes, and which is the loud 
laughter in the form of the foam of the ocean of universal 
sovereignty, is (now) my stake.” (33;:j) “0 King, my 
chariot is (now) my stale.—tliat chariot of mine, which 
(as it were) langhes loudly by its (white) banner-cloth 
kissing the clouds, which, by the loud clangour of its 
rows of bells, bursts open ( as it were ) the quarters, 
which is drawn by eight horses who (are so fleet that 
they) never touch the surface of the earth, and which 
destroys'.the hopes of my enemies.” (334) “Now my stake 
is that troop of my elephants, the loud clangour {lit., by 
the strength of the clangour ) of whose neck-bells ( as it 
were) deafens the cavities of tlie firmament, and in whose 
march, the quarters are (as it were) now opened and 
now closed, on account of the irregular flapping of 
their ears.” (326) “My slave-girls are now my stake— 
these pleasure-tanks of Kfima, having blue lotuses in 
the form of (their) eyes, red lotuses in the form of (their) 
round faces, bees in the form of (their) waving ringlets 
of hair, rows of swans in the form of (their) smiles, series 
of ripples in the form of the playful movements of (their) 
eye-brows, and ChakravAka birds (the ruddy goose) in 
the form of (their) breasts.” (33o) “All my wealth 
consisting of jewels, pearls, and gold uncoined, pure and 
beaten out (into sheets), lying securely in the treasury 
consisting of {lit., being 2 )biced in) a thousand dronis, 
and the whole earth too, excepting the wealth of gods 
and Brahmanas, is now my stake.” (339) Hearing this, 
Vidnra said to Dhritar^shtra seated in the assembly, 
“0 King, surely, this vice (of gambling) has arisen to 
destroy your family. (340) Do not set your heart on this 
(vice) which gives you joy for the time being, but which 
will end in sorrow. 0 King, appropriation of another’s 
property is like frost (falling) in summer. (341) Or rather, 
you have lost {lit. forgotten) your good sense on account 
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of your paternal fondness. Know that it is proper for you 
to abandon your son rather than cast off the Pandavae. 
(342) If Duryodhaua, who, through enmity, started the 
game of dice which is the root of all miseries, be abandoned, 
the Kurus will live in peace. (343) Cast off Dnryodhana 
and take Fdndavas under your protection along with your 
other sons. Do not care for a jackal, giving up a troop 
of elephants.” (346) “You are not an astrologer of the 
Kurus, that you are foretelling what is to happen in 
future. Or rather, people become audacious in order 
that they may anyhow win celebrity. (347) 0 Vidura, go 
and advise him who will listen to you with respect. 
This assembly is not devoid of old venerable men, that 
you here pose as a wise man.” (348-53 omitted, being 
very easy). (354) “Whose arrows, marked with his name 
and planted in the temples of Indras eleplmnt (Airavata). 
proclaim in Amaravati his mighty valour displayed 
in the Khdndava.” (355-01 omitted, being very ea.sy.) 
(302) Thereupon said Vidura, trembling with indignation, 
“Oh! Yoti are doomed, indeed, that even when a 
calamity is imminent, you are far from being afraid! 
(363) This lotus-eyed Lakshmi, sprung from the milk 
ocean (lit. that which contains the nectar), never remains 
with those who are as sharp as the saw and who speak 
80 harshly as to cut the very vitals (or whose words cut 
the very vitals like the saw). (364) Yon have created 
•enmity with the Ptludavas for your own destruction. 
You are (as it were) ready, through folly, to cut the 
branch of a tree after having got upon it. (365) Surely, 
you, blinded by the pride of wealth, have fallen into the 
abyss of vice. Suined is the family of the Kauravas, 
which unfortunately has you for its head I” (366—373 
omitted, being very easy). (374) “ Let Panchalf (Drau- 
padl) come here and herself demand justice of ns. For, 
complainants (or plaintiffs) do not succeed in their suit, 
unless it has been investigated and 'decided by the 
assessors.” (376) Krishnfi, replied, “Let either the 
members of the assembly who are d'-here or Yudhishthira 
say whether I was won by the enemies before (Yudhish- 
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thira had lost himself) or afterwards.” (377) Seeing the 
charioteer come back immediately at these words of hers, 
the Kaurava (i. n. Dnryodhana) commanded Dussasana 
to call her (to the assembly). (378) Panting like an 
elephant in rut, he went there in great excitement and 
resolved to carry her away like a plantain-tree. (379) 
Krishna too, seeing him with his face wry on account of 
knitted eyebrows, trembled, her eyes looking as charming 
as those of a female deer terrified by a tiger. (880) 
By the tremulous glances of her whose eyes had 
grown unsteady, it seemed as if rainbows had sprung 
up for her protection. (385-92) Disregarding her words, 
he swiftly dragged her to the assembly, saying repeat¬ 
edly, “ 0 Krishna, now cry out to Govinda ( Krishna ) 
or to Partha (Arjuua) ”. Seeing her dragged by the 
hair wet with the water of the Rajasfiya and placed 
before them by him, the old men were as it were 
pierced with darts. While Drona was motionless with 
his fore-head resting on his palm, being lost in thought,— 
while Bhlshma was inwardly censuring his longevity— 
while Vidura, motionless with grief, looked as if he were 
lifeless,—while B&lhika was heaving hot sighs, his 
beautiful lower lip being faded (by them),—while Dhritr- 
rftshtra, who had (as it were) eyes sprung up in his ears 
at hearing of the triumph of his sons, sat with his mouth 
agape, and his raised eye-brows motionless (on account of 
joy and wonder),—while Kama sat with his broad cheeks 
moving in a playful smile on account of joy,—while 
^akuni, with his bracelets jingling, was, now and 
then, throwing up the dice,—and while Suyodhana was 
gazing at Draapadi in amorous languor, none of 
those members of the assembly spoke on the doubtful 
point of morality, put forward ( lit., asked) by 
Krishn&. Then Bhlshma, after reflecting, said to 
the daughter of Yajnasena (*. «., Draupadl), (893) 
“ 0 daughter, tfie principles of morality {or social law) 
are subtle (in their working). Who can therefore unfold 
them ? The king, who has lost ihimself, is no longer 
master of, others; however, on the other hand, the 
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husband is a god to his wife. (394) In this dilemma as 
to duty ( i. e., the right coarse ), who is competent 
to decide what is right ? Only this much I know 
that Yudhishthira has been duped.” ( 395-404) When 
Bhlshma had said this, Dus^^sana, in anger, reviled 
Draupadi who was asking for justice, in harsh words# 
Thereupon Bhtma, burnt up (as it were) by the 
(reproachful) glance of Draupadi, leaping from his golden 
seat, said to his brother, “ Oh I that wise man should call 
want Jof self-respect forbearance! AVho would keep 
patient even when his wife is insulted ? Why have you, 
0 Yudhishthira, who arc devoid of any feeling of enmity, 
i)een ma'ie the eldest (amongestus) by the Creator? 
What you deserve cannot be spoken out. What else than 
respect for you as luy elder brother (that keeps me from 
laying violent hands on you)?” Then Arjuiia appeased 
the son of Wind, who was speaking thus, and who had 
(as it were) the ( blazing) refulgence of fire ready to 
destroy the three worlds. Then Vikarna, seeing Draupadi 
crying loudly in the assembly, said to all the kings, 
“ Pray, decide the matter referred by her to us.” But 

seeing that the whole assemblage of kings continued to 
observe silence (liL, dumb), the righteous Vikarna, a sou 
of Dhritanlshtra, again said, ” AVomen, dice, hunting, 
and drinking—these are the vices of kings ( i.e. to which 
kings may be addicted). Kings, who are addicted to vice, 
do not know what is right and what is wrong. It was under 
the influence of the vice (of gambling) that Yudhish¬ 
thira staked, after he had lost himself, this daughter of 
Y&jnasena, who belongs to (all) five (brothers and not to 
him alone). Moreover, ^akuni himself asked for her 
(as a stake), and the stake was, therefore, improper (lit., 
forgotten). (405-11) Therefore, Krishna has not been 
won. Or let the kings speak out (if they think other¬ 
wise).” When Vikarna had spoken thus, there arose a 
great uproar, “ Well spoken I Well spoken I” from the 
kings, filling the interior of the hall. Thereupon, 
Kama, trembling in anger, and setting his ear-nngs 
dancing, said, ‘‘ It is a serious breach of the rules of 
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propriety as also au ill-omeu that a boy should talk like 
au old man, even when old men are there. Oh I who 
else than you, 0 foolish Vikarna, would say such 
ridiculous words as that the husband is not the master of 
his wife ? Besides, listen, 0 you who are void of learning, 
to this. Wanton women, who have seen five men (who have 
five husbands) are lost to all shame. If this slave, who 
has been brought to (this) assembly, is a wanton woman, 
then why all this ado of raising doubts and this 
discussion on morality ? 0 Dussftsana, take off her 
garment. Let the Kauravas see this shameless woman 
as naked as a cow. Why show her respect due to a 
chaste and virtuous woman?”...(417) When Bhima who 
had formed the resolution of slaying Dnssiisana, had said 
this, Vidura, throwing up his arms in grief, said, (418) 
“ Alas ! this assembly has been disgraced by its members 
on account of their silence. The good either speak the 
truth (when in the assembly) or do not enter the 
assembly at all. (419) .He, who draws a distinction 
between friend and foe when justice (in the case) is clear 
{lit.., is before him), is doomed to perish in hell, after 
being bound with terrible nooses. (420) Great men, who 
are stern in their judgment, speak what is unpleasant 
even when their own son is in the case, and say what is 
agreeable even with respect to a foe. They are never 
influenced (in their judgment) by love. (421) Once there 
arose between the son of Pralhfida and the sou of the sage 
(Augiras), Sudhanvan, a dispute as regards ( superiority 
in point of) good qualities, birth, and character, on ac¬ 
count of their being suitors for a girl. (422) They, daring 
on account of emulation, set their bodies as stakes and go¬ 
ing to PrahlMa himself, asked him the difference (between 
them as to birth, character, ete.). Thereupon. PrahlMa, 
said to his son, Viroohana, ‘ Sudhanvan is superior to 
you, inasmuch as he is exalted by both his (maternal and 
paternal) families.’ (424) When the King of Daityas 
had said this, Sudhanvan, son of Angiras, said, ‘Veraci¬ 
ous as you are, you have spoken what is stern in its 
justice. (425) I release your son from the peril which 
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threatened his life on account of the wager {we had 
laid).' Thus was Prahlada impartial even when his son 
was in the case. (428) Let, therefore, all give to 
KrishnS, their decision as to what is right in the matter 
before us The wise are never loose like the cow’s ear, 
when truth is in question {i. e., they do not lack the 
firmness to give boldly their opinion as to what is 
right).” (428-29) Then said Duryodlana with his lower 
lip dilated by a playful smile, “Let the (rest of the) 
Pfuidavas declare that their eldest brother is not their 
master, and let Yudhisbthira himself declare that Le 
has no authority (over his brothers). Then, 0 daughter 
of Drupada, shall I free yon from the bondage.” (430) 
When the King of the Kurus had said this, all the kings 
sitting in the assembly were filled with curiosity as to 
what the Piludavas would say. (431) As all the kings 
were at that moment sitting motionless, with their necks 
uplifted ‘(in eagerness), as if they were drawn in a 
picture, Bhlmasena said, (432) “ This lord of the earth, 
son of Lharma, is our master. It is because we are 
restrained by his authority {over us) that we put up with 
the indignity (to which we are subjected). If this King, 
whose wealth is forgiveness, were not an authority to us, 
what Kaurava would then escape safe (i. e., alive) from 
the machine (i. c., the powerful grip) of my arms?” 
(433) As he was speaking thus, trembling, and biting his 
lips Bhishma and others, themselves unruffled, pacified 
him for a while. (435) Then Duryodhan, languid with 
(I'.e. under the influnce of) pride and amorous feeling, 
showed to Pftnchflli his thigh having the shape of the trunk 
of an elephant. (436) At this, Bhlmasena, with his eyes 
reddened on account of fierce wrath, said excitedly, “Verily, 
I will smash your thighs as delicate as the (stem of the) 
plantain tree.” (437) As he spoke thus, there arose, 
from the openings of sense-organs of him (then) resemb¬ 
ling death himself, flames of fire accompanied with smoke. 
(438) About this time, jackals howled and asses brayed 
to front of the fire-sanctuary of Dhritarashtra’s palace. 
<439) Thereupon, Vidura, accompanied by G&ndharl, 
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went up to Dhritarftshtra, infatuated by Fate, and said, 
‘Doomed is this whole family (of ours)!” (440) At 
this, DhritarAshtra, terror-struck as he was, propitiated 
Draupadi and by bestowing boons upon her, released 
(restored to the P4ndavas) all that that had been won in 
the gambling match. Then the car-warrior, Yudhishthira, 
propitiated by the old, venerable Kurus (like Bhlshma), 
took leave of Dhritar4shtra, and attended by a retinue, 
departed in splendid chariots. 


XII.—THE SECOND GAMBLING MATCH. 

(442) Then ^akuni, Karna, Dns34sana, and Duryo- 
dhana, tormented with grief, came to Dhritar&shtra and 
said, (443) “Conversant with politics, aged, and wise as 
you are, you yourself, 0 King, have thrown us bound 
with large serpents into the ocean. (444) You have 
made our implacable foes stronger. This (step* of yours) 
is called the cutting of. the rope of those who are 
hanging (by it) over a chasm. (445) You have cast off 
Lakshmi that had come into your power {lit. hands), and 
put a large serpent round yonr neck. Oh I versed in 
politics as you are, you have, indeed, taken a wise step 
after due thought! (446) Who, unless he is impelled by 
Pate, would first pluck out the mane of a lion confined in 
an adamantine cage and then set him free ? (447) The 

liberated P4ndavas who went in the chariots with frown¬ 
ing faces, will, it is evident, never get sleep, bent on 
wreaking vengeance as they must be.” (451-53) “Either 
we or you, if defeated in the game of dice, shall live, 
clothed in hides, in forest for twelve years, and then 
remain incognito even in an inhabited country during the 
thirteenth year. However, if discovered (in the 
thirteenth year) we or you will again become subject to 
the same condition of forest life. Now, let this only be 
our great stake.” Hearing this, Yudhishthira said with 
a sad heart, “So be it.” (454) “Then ^akuni cast the 
dice, and said to the king, “ Lo! You have lost.” For, 
indeed the dice always do (i.c. fall according to) hia 
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heart’s desire 1 (460) “I will make the breasts of the 
wives of Kauravas a writing tablet for recording the 
insults offered to Krishna in (ink in the form of) tears 
mixed up with collyrium (in their eyes). (461) I will 
roll with my foot Duryodhana’s head with hair dis* 
bevelled, after smashing his thighs with my mace in 
battle.” (464) When the P4iidavas had left (127. gone out 
of the city), Dhritarashtra ftlled with fear, asked Vidura 
as to what they did at their departure. (465) The sorrow- 
stricken Vidura said to him, “0 king, now that you have 
placed (i. e. made known) your sin in (all) the quarters, 
hear from me what the Pandavas did (at the time of their 
departure). (466) The son of Dharma was walking with 
his lotus-like face covered with cloth, lest his eye should 
burn up the world with his (overflowing) fierce anger (i.e* 
his fierce angry look). (467) Arjuna went along, scatter¬ 
ing sands with his hands, thinking that (there would 
come a time when) they ( i. e. enemies) would see arrows 
thus ( 2 . e. so profusely) discharged^by him. (468) While 
going, Bhlma displayed his arms resembling iron bars (for 
fastening gates), thus indicating that they {i.e. the arms) 
would be his helpers in slaying the Kauravas. (46fl) 
Nakula walked with his body besmeared with ashes, while 
the other {i. e. Sahadeva) went with his face besmeared, 
thus concealing their beauty which was calculated to 
fascinate women. (470) Draupadi walked with her face 
covered with her dishevelled hair, saying that the wives 
of the enemies would be reduced to that plight (in which 
she was at that time). (471) Thus did the sons of P&ndu, 
whose wealth is truth, went to forest, being placed under 
protection (or preservative influence) by Dhaumya with 
the charms of the Atharva-veda.” (472) Hearing this 
as told by Vidura, the king of Kurus was at once filled 
with remorse, growing apprehensive of their valour. (473)* 
To him filled with (possessed by) grief and motionless in 
brooding, Sanjaya said, “Never is poison, that has once 
been drunk, stopped in its action by repentance. (475) 
What for do you grieve (for nothing) in repentance, now 
that you have made implacable (^27. boundless) enmity with 
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the exceedingly powerfnl Pfindavas ? (47C) The revered 
N&rada hinaself came and said in the assembly, ‘ In the 
fourteenth year from hence, the Kauravas will cease to 
exist (i. e., will be destroyed)’. (477) 0 King, so dread¬ 
ful are the omens that are seen now that even the 
destruction of the three worlds would be but a very 
small (insignificant) consequence following them.” (471^) 
Having heard these words of Sahjaya, King Dhritarashra 
said, hanging down his head, “ Now Fate is all-powerful 
(iit. an authority) I ” (479) Then the PAiidavas, followed 
by crowds of townspeople drawn (to them) by their great 
virtues, and Brahiuanas devoted to austerities, went out 
of their residence in the city, along with the sighs of the 
townswomen, which were (as it were) caressed by the 
streams {lit. lines) of the drops of their tears. 



APPENDICES. 


Appendix fl, 

—According to the Vishnu Purana^ 
only nine specific creations (ffijs ) were brought into being by 
Brahmd^ at the beginning of Kalpas. ^‘(1) The first creation was 
that of Iff r3[ (Intellect) which is also called the creation of Brahin4- 
or (2) The second was that of the rudimental prin- 

ciples ( fT^irr^rs ), thence termed the ( elemental creation ). 

( 3 ) The third was the modified form of Egotism 
termed the organic creation, or creation of the senses— 
ffit- These three were the irr^er creations, i. e. the develop¬ 
ments of indiscrete nature ( ). (^) The fourth or funda¬ 
mental creatio7i was that ot inanimate bodies 

(;■>) The fifth was the creation or that of lower animals^ 

(6) The creation or that of man, (8) The STgiff crea¬ 

tion, which possessess both qualifieB of goodness and darkness. 
These five creations are secondary as distinguished from 

the first three which are primary (sir^cT). The 
creation, which is both primary (stt^cT) and secondary (f^cT). 
These are the fiine creations of the great progenitor of all, and 
are the radical causes of the world’^-FisA. P, L o. The Bhhga- 
vata Purdna mentions and describes only ten specific creations. 
They are as follows; (1) The or creation of the Great 

Principle (or Intellect). (2 ) creation of the prin¬ 

ciple of Egotism. (3) or creation of the five subtle and 
five gross elements ( and )• (4) 

^Efif or creation of the five organs of perception ( 
and five organs of action ( ( o) or creation 

of the deities presiding over the senses, as well as of 
mind. ( 6 ) or inanimate creation. (7 ) crea¬ 
tion of the plant world. (8) creation of lower animals. 

(9) (1®) creation of Devas, Pitris, 

Daityas, Gandharvas and Apsarasas, Yakshas, R§,kshasa8, 
Bh^tas and Pis'&chas, Siddhas, Oh&raiias, Vidy&dharas, Kinna- 
ras and Kimpurushas. See Bhdg. III. 10. It thus seems that 
the number of was originally 9 or 10 and that it must have 
been subsequently increased to fourteen. What the four specific 
-creations other than those described above are we have not been 
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able to ascertain. Perhaps the fourteen^fold creation here 
referred may refer to the fourteen worlds making up the whole 
universe. They are the Tapper worlds viz. (1) 

(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) aud 

and the 7 nether worlds, cfi. (1) 3T?ra’> (2) f^cTST, 

(3) 5fT^, (4) >Tfmar. (5) cT^rcT??, (6) C^rirgr, and (7) tfRirsr. 

II. The principal conventions of Sanskrit poetry are 
given in the following stanras from the Sahityadarpana. 

W-y lcnT%— 

?rars^ir?«rf 

^ wNrnft wcffPT*rEf i 

irarfk 

3?fr?^r w HPRi « 

’iTfFmrrfvrNr 

9ITr: tlTT: I 

^13^ NRuST- 3 ®T%^- 

rn[g[ ii 

3T|;tjwit-3TnRrr?n i[?rT# 

3?«f !Tre?r#% '?r?f ?arni: i 

ST Tsnssrnfr VTrJ%, st ^ ^g»nr% ip=>Ti5rrTf>rr'Tr- 
Ph «r«^Rra*i ar*T5f Tfr^nrt srsp^ ii 

—Sah. D. 7. 23-25. 


Appendix B. 

The Bh§.ratamanjari being an epitome of the Mahabh&rata, 
a contains all the principal characteristics of a iTfTtRSh' 

as laid, down in the works of Sanskrit rhetoricians. The 
Mahabh&rata is called an arn^ Hi^ r ^ f ST T t. e. an epic of the old 
type, as distinguished from the classical )Tirq>T^8 such as the 
Raghuvansa, the S'is'upalavadha, the Kir&tArjuniya, etc. The 
main characteristics of a rrfr<Fr<^ as set forth by Sanskrit rheto> 
ricians may be thus briefly given. (1) The subject of a 
must be vast and complex. (2) The principal characters in a 
must belong to royal or noble families and must be 
elevated in their conduct and bearing. (3) The style and 
metre of a HfTf>rvh must be simple, yet dignified. (4) A 
should be embellished with descriptions of natural 
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scenes, battles, processions, weddings,—with interesting 
episodes and spirited dialogues and conversations. All these 
eharacteristics are present in an eminent degree in the Maha* 
bharata, and on a smaller scale, in its epitome, the Bh4r4ta- 
manjari. 

The subject of the epic is the great Bharati war, perhaps 
the most important war that took place in times when Aryan 
civilization in India had reached its zenith—a war in which 
almost all the princes in India took part. This war furnished 
the poet with a very vast and complex subject for his epic. 
The Mahabhiirata not only describes the war but also gives us 
the chequered history of the Pandavas and Kauravas, thus 
tracing the causes that led to the terrible catastrophe, which 
well nigh swept off the whole Kshatriya race. 

The principal characters in the epic are all noble and 
dignified, though, of course, not entirely free from some weak¬ 
nesses incidental to human nature. Yudhishthira, the ideal 
king; Bhlshma, the ideal son and the ideal statesman, Bhlma, 
Arjuna, and Kama, the ideal heroes, and Drona, the ideal sage 
and teacher, and Duryodhana wicked yet proud, ambitious and 
firm-willed,—these are the principal male characters in the 
epic. The characters of Draupad! and GS,ndhari, the ideal 
wives, as well as of Kunti, the high-minded and noble mother 
of heroes, are also drawn with a master hand. 

One of the important features of both the Mahftbharata 
and the Bhfiratamanjari ( of course, on a smaller scale ) is that 
the characters of the principal personages in them are mostly 
revealed through conversations or dialogues, e. g, the con¬ 
versation between 'Kripa, Duryodhana and Bhima in the 
Tournament Scene (5A. J/. Adi^ 678-697.), the conversation 
between Yudhishthira and Drupada ( M, Adi, 1116-1130), 
the conversation between Dhritarashtra, Duryodhana, Karpa 
andVidura M, Adi, 1167-1205), the dialogue between 
Krishpa and Jardsandha (JSA. M, Sahka, 72-95), the alter-- 
cation between S^is^up&Ia and Bhlshma ( Bh, M, S^hhS, 
174-214 ), and the dialogue between S'akuni and Duryodhana 
and that between Dhritar&shtra and Duryodhana {Bh, M. 
Sahhi, ;953-298). 

■^6 style of the Mbh. is simple, elegant, and dignified. 
The inetre employed is the which is generally th» 

B- M. T* 1 S 
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metre used for serious subjects. Other metres such as 
and OT^rfrt are only occassionally employed. 

Descriptions of men and women, of natural scenery, of 
battles and single combats, of assemblies of kings, and 
svayamvaras^ and of many other situations abound in the epic 
and are all chaste, life-like, and picturesque. 

All the feature of a described above are found 

in the Bhdratamanjari. though, of course, they are 
mostly copied from the original epic. But in addition to these 
there are in the Bharata-manjari some characteristics which 
are more in conformity with the conventions of the later cla¬ 
ssical which were regulated by elaborate poetical 

laws, than with the simple technique of 3Tr$ Thus the 

style of the Bharatmanjari, though simple, vigorous, and digni¬ 
fied^ is sometimes vitiated by the eagerness of the poot for a 
display of the tricks of alliterations, far-fetched conceits, fan¬ 
tastic imagery, fanciful similes,—which mark the style of the 
later iTfr^T^s. Some of the desriptions, too, are more conven¬ 
tional than realistic. The imagery in these is borrowed from 
the older poets and has not the freshness of original invention, 
e. (j. the description of Spring in the the descrip¬ 
tions of water-sports in the the description of 

when she appeared in the hall of and that of the 

Yddavas incensed at the abduction of Subhadra* 

For a detailed description of the characteristics of a cla¬ 
ssical see Sah, 7), VI. 315-25. 

Appendix 6. 

The Subhashitas in the Poem. 

I ADI-PAEVA. 


'Rprrjsnrrv 5Tffri«r«Tr 
\ sr Tf I 

s It fl^rrsfr ?r«sr*r f:qir i 

V ^ wr n i W 

\ »R?»nr: i 

^ 5T^ifajT»TO: 5Ef»TT5rJrr Tnm rrm ( 

« 5tfff§frn%5Tru[ i , 
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if TVnrt^jPTr^RI.I 
Tf^rt HFTfnrr ^ ifrffw: n 
^ g[5f^«r3rr?fr ?r»TPiw: i 
»Tr*fr ffMrP:?nr7f ii 

If^n^vrSTTfsT ^WTTf.'T^f^'Tr I 

Sfrffi if "T 5Fr srn 5T g?fr *rf!]^ ii R'»<r 


Xy 


V 

R'* 


?nT: »T?m.' 11 

%^WT%»-^r: frT W>-Hrf I 

^rfJHT ^«;Cn^«rr gswi 1 
ii*ir"fiRhaif ^nMrPTR'^f «rr 11 
^rs?T5«WnT>fOT ?TT1?Tr SRrW^RfT: I 
5rr*ffff H stTirfi: 11 


^ 55 rrff «iT=^^r?=«fr l??rrfl[^*THfiri. 1 
fspiFJWiraHf ?^ 3 rr 3^ 1% ^frff^ns: 1 
^Jr-J’TT 5 itl^ fff ffH^rnff: I 
arf^JT^rrff^iw ^ 1 

fft ^ f TFT Rr^n^Fn^K 

g#TT ^ Rnr : 1 

Ffirt ^ qffr^ JJTTf 5t I 

^T ^TRf ^rrRri ^r^if 11 

3 Tf 1 Ff 5 T Hf?IT I ^ 

?pri% ^»rnrrR?r gff#: 11 
^•- ^rfwRiFrnj ^rrar^ 1 

ir5iF?rF«mTf?r Ff »iff rR? q r ^^g r ra. 1 


aTTTOfif' 5Er?tr Rjrt: 


?iriJTf HTT W ST sTR: g g qffgf : I 
H«r Rts^: »TaW ST f srrffsr; I 

?H » TST f< Tr TTt ^ 1 

Rarf ff ^sT?si;i 
fs T ^i<HTffl^s 5 i' itf r srrasTfSTsifi- qrr 1 
Ji^ R r fssRs f ^ srr: 1 

M f fff af TcsTTias=<^-sTT?T ^ i=tirH»tsfci^aaRr 1 
^Y ^ STT Rrarif^ftR afrsntsfrt 1 

qlaraRtTf I 

^ SKTff TSir*jt WfTTffi&r:: I 

i^iaWi ftsrrsr srsift«5?rr 1 
\'< ^sTisifr«?fh^TSTt gsRT^jjT’Tfaran.i 
^B^TT^SEreST^rassfr fRTT^r II 


^51’. 

YO^I 

YS^'l 

Y^o 

Y'r^ 

Y^’ 

'*%% 

V«o 

V<r<» 

Y^a 

w 

't^Y 
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V* «ni4i^"r wm ^nirw Pwr i 
fiK«is% jpT^rrrwi^: ii 

V’ ?M>f«ifif^Tfr: firn 
v^ f? »iT3!k^ n ^fNt i 

rt 5n»rwfw*r: i 

vfnm: sf gwFt'sr+ ii 

VV 3|?TW: ^fpy^srsrrw: wf^: I 

5 F«T ^ t^: tl 

v'? 5iin=»rr: ^ ^ i 

apMSSw^MRNfr 'F=*T^P’Tr?s*rrw: i 


^ ^raFFnra??R: ii 

vw =Kl^?R;ipT5*F5nTr*ir^T^H‘F*Ff: i 
■sTfsjf^^r ^ wM sTTwrfF^r ii 

v<? ^Fmcnnrmr ^ ’sftf^»T3P?Rf^T i 


v\ 3 T^ qr^'f^nr: i 
qo wjsfiW (S®R?qr>rftr?fR: I 

v’. »ri%?i»*m2rr f^: st iF?m ii 

a?fq q »r ^^a? ; H i ; K g r i a^q?r r : fM*r: i 


?F»if^qfw^ froNr ^jpTR. II 
?rw^t wF*<R»-«i sTr^>T >ira?rrr« 5 TKi 
'tv snTsr >nn% tqr^ff rfwRif^r ?m:^: i 
w ^rqm q^: qPci^^ ii 

't't srFqqq^ »i<lt|q *iTi^ftrq.i 

aroit qwi 
WFFjr fjRt?rr>Tr ^%^f^^r ii 


V 8t$ f? qTfqm qiHHifliqm: • 

^^w r fiwF r qF«rr ^ i 

i)P 5 q r sftrq° n q r ^ qRqr^ ^ ft?y: i 
*F?raF*T ^ qrr SHTHT f<Sf# II 
%\ «qiTH«|qnRr I 

gi ' R i ^Tr irr ^ftqi i5rt®r nwR. i 


5«sjt»T«r ^ qffrw ^ qr qfrert ii 
^ 5r^kr>it Nw^f?^q: I 

sr i 

^'t ^*rr*r*n'‘-*ii’trr«5f»T?!i qrnr q »ir«rW i 

5»"rrfi( fgqrg^ f^ ii 

%% ^raiftmr: i , 

f^icnrwr: qr^n w « 

%» ^ ftrR: jsif qr fif: j 


wiqfrif 

v^.. 

%<% 

«^v 

«si'r 

»?v 

»V5 

»VV 

»«f\ 

<fRY 

AX 


X\i 

V(.yt 

^v» 

^v't 
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?rNfr?r?rgr?^Rr ^ i 

*r'‘> ^?mr#r ^^ffirrfspfrr I 
^ gR^ t o i ir^tf l wNr: ^??rrr 5(7^ fnqR I 


^4HT t) •-ciif gPTT: II 

wfaFfr ?cn:f JinrfsRr: i 

(^sfiTRrrf? fspRK^ ?r#: I 


«v dsiHt cpT f? »rnnf<t ^titt^^ rrrq; i 

>»'(; 1^ vjirf^R^r i 

'S^ 5^: ^nt fsT WWW ^R: I 

>sa % >Tf^H: I 

«<f ^frrvr: ^Kfrr: ?s!rrf«nfir *T?rf*RT^ i 
'S^ Pn?rr ^RTwregr^r^r^T^R^?!: i 
5TNp^J5r*nr »t5% >t?t ii 

<f« =^rt ^ ^rnrf ' 

5sT: ?r: ^ ^ It? II 

c\ 5CTW^ ?l=20r?y r?R r^tI: i 

^nfw l%pr: I 
<\ TVTrrrt ^ SSTrftr »RfC^: I 

<fv *if?r*if^: srarR? ?r«ii?r«r^?ir srf? i 


^Rrar If iffr IfrffTfRf ii 

'f't frfr f fiyV«j fe^nrv i 

9CT ^ 1^ ffHff f^ ftf?: II 

<% 3T«Rrr ^iffTfim gfelf%fr: ftn^r i 
fftfr: ftfir: ffTR&fltf ffff II 
<f® Wm 3?Tffwsftw IRTf^Rf: I 
ffftrf f frifs^ fffffsff; ii 


<r<f irmfjr^ ' 

f? ffft jjf.F5ff firfff: I 
%f^ fdfimfrft ^Tfjr I 
fffit ^ fffff: I 
j»f ir"PPKtqT*% fri^fRT f? fH I 
® T [ f^f t " t yiiMCf fftt f ffrRfrfi 




>0^0 

Voider 

\W^ 

v,^\ 

V.^A 


V,^\ 


v<*« 

■>.vt 

V.C% 

’.V<f 

>.V^ 

m< 

\'A\ 


ri SABHA-PARVA. 

H (!■ f*Tr*Tf: I sTHpiftfi^tf ?n5l ‘HT'fff : n V 

'ftft fT*!’ ffH II ^ 
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f 


^ Rr?r: <i^^i“il ^n^rnu *r3rf|[«rra,i 

^ iTHT^f^%»rr?T *1^ ^TT^sTtnc i 
wnj ?Rj^ 5T #5?f %*Mi II 
® *F^nf% ^^RTRiffi^ f^ *rT*rr^ isf^i 
<r 3fffrlf^52nTrt^jrnr^f^‘5R:i 
^ HT w I 

f^n^?r ^ ??rTff^ ii 

5T ^ 5CTf«Tr«nfl?^: 5KfHK>ir*rTrff% I 


5nfrRl^ ^ i 

5T f? Hnr xRfRFt i 

3T5=?r. *1^51*11^ I 

WM- i*hflH «rT FF^ FRiiTW ^niWl. II 


"‘•.Y ?rfN?i!’ t^rarnTP-^rf ?r: "rpt^ i 
^WR^ r <<4i »n% TW =^ l%^'7^ii 
?Fr: f rtifi^SrflR ^ I i^^fnc^ i 
f »tF: 35«r*rt>R. 11 

?r: 


5Ft >TtfrTfT TT^ RTRET ■t^nfrWTT II 

\'9 ^rff^RiFrsrr ?p?f gfjR: 'sr: i 

V »Ft f¥g^ g^5:^^RnR^ i 
qjt g 3FRr?*R i 
R* ^sR nfH ft q?rf 1 

imrwRtRRnrFr sF^nRWrrt "sr: i 


^!(RR^FarRt»rtfr^WRHR,i 
f?R??R?r»PfNT ^«RRrW II 
5(Y f^wr ?»ntT 'ffjf 5«T?nf i 

*r STR^rf 5?nERWF3 'nfW: II 
R'l ^pRf ^ n ?r I 


Vi fsmrPRf^%^5fw?F*r5RTt jr:^i 

^ptr^ «fr^: m 


RS^iRT^ ^ ^STRl^ fiPRI 

sflM it *RrRR: « 

V ifRT'^ftlPlfsr: ^ sr *Rf^ 1^'T^: I 
ST it *fr^ ^ 1^ »RiRn^ WRnt I 
«RS»?r: «hfi l | g t lifwTf&sfK I f^ t s T: I 


Sff^RRr: iRltt'^' 


<r<f 

W 

5<Xy 

5^YX 

^99 

^oo 


^Y* 

V*^ 

yV 


V^o 

v»< 

V»Y 
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Appendix D« 

A NOTE ON METRE. 

1. A stanza () in Sanskrit poetry consists of four 

quarters called crr?s. A is a combination of a certain 
number of syllables ( ) or of syllabic instants ( ). 

q^s are accordingly divided into two classes, vizi and 

A is a stanza, the metre of which is regulated by the 
mimber and position of syllables ( 3 Ti{iiT 8 ) each quarter (qiq). 
A ^FTfr is a stanza the metre of which is regulated by the 
number of syllabic instants (qjqfs ) in each quarter (qr?)* 
Sanskrit poems are for the most part written in the fxf metres, 
and only occasionally in the WTm, of which only the 
variety is most commonly used. 

2. A syllalle ( ) is so much of a word as can be 

pronounced at once, i. e, a vowel with or without one or 
more consonants. A syllable instant () is the measure of 
time required to pronounce a short vowel. For the purpose 
of prosody, syllables arc divided into two classes, mz. ^ 
( short) and (long). A syllable ending in a short vowel 
is called while one ending a long vowel, or one, though 
ending in a short vowel, yet followed by a conjunct consonant, 
or an Anusvara, or a Visarga, is called — e, g. the vowel 
3T in is prosodially long ( ), Similarly is 5 in fqiJj or in 

and g- in ^ 

^ I cT^r m 11 — 

Ckhandomanjari, ) The last syllable of a quarter (qjq) 
may be short (^) or long ( 5 ^), according as the metre 
requires it, 

3. In the case of metres regulated by the number and 
position of syllables ( i. e, in ^tfs), each quarter (qiq-) is 
<iivided, for the purpose of scanning, into groups of three 
letters each. Each group forms a syllabic foot and is called 
a jpir. There are in all eight jpjTS? each distinguished from by 
the position of the particular syllables, short or long, that in 
eon tains. The names of these quis are—q, q-, q, q, Xf 
and The names and schemes of these are given in the 
iollowing stanzas 
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%f?r ^flrerT: i 

S^’TcT: W—Smrittatilaka. 

?’. e, ^ has all its syllables long ( 5^)5 ^ has its first syllable 
long; ^ has its middle syllable long; 5 ^ has its last syllable 
long. ?r has all its syllables short; is[ has its first syllable 
short; has its middle syllable short; and ^ has its last 
syllable short. The letter used to denote a short syllable^ 
and 7j^ a long one, occurring at the end of a quarter. The 
symbol denotes a short syllable, and —, a long one. The 
difierent may be thus represented in symbols: 

^ - ^ 

4. The Bharatamanjarl is written for the most part in 
theq%:^)t^qF^ metre, the other metres, only occasionally employed, 
being the ^Trt^TWrf^FT ( in 

the order of their frequency ). The metres occurring in the 
Adi and Sabha Parvas are: 


5, The qi^^Tfer^qis a variety of the The srgijq^ 

or (the chief metre employed in the Furanas and the 
Epics ) has eight syllables in each Pada of which the fifth 
syllable is always short ( ^ ), the sixth, always long ( 5 ^ )# 
the seventh in the 2nd and 4th padas is short, and long in 
the Isl and 3rd. The other syllables may be short or long, 
(^H-q I ^ u 

\ erq qqrqqT» 

— Svvr, 1 \) The qi-^qq^, besides conforming to the rules 
of the 3TgH;q^, has two distinctive features which are 
thus given:— 


' qqqTqg q ^qrert \ 

?Tq[ W—^fanda ramaranda. 

i, €. That is q^’qrqqsT metre in which the q and ^ ganas never 
occur after the first syllable in any of the quarters, and in 
which ^ gaTia comes after the fourth syllable in the even 
i( i. e, in the 2nd and 4th quarters ), a. g .— 


mm 

q q: q- 



t ff 

mm W 

sTfr"^ 

wfr ^ 

sn^ ^ 

nr«r 

fwrBf 

<Tr*»sn 
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3Tf*r^m i 

rlj: ii-<^«»^ T, 

Vide Notes, p. 107. Stanzas 576-584 of the Adi-pam,- 
and St. 320-327, 330, 332, 834, 336, and 838 are in thi& 
metre. 

3TfT5jRff7riroi 5 ^^ 1 

iTlfe^r ^r»T [\-Suvr. T. 

*’• «• Hrf%«ff 1* a metre in which a qr» consists of fifteen syl¬ 
lables, arranged in the rrois, if, ;f, fl, % there being a pause 
aj: the eighth syllable. The concluding stanza of both the- 
Adi and Sabh& Farvas is in the metre. 


mm 0m mm mm 

( 1 ) I f% f- 1 ^ U *1- 1 1 1 1 


(2) 3TSI 5-1 35 “1- I I ^r-1 > 



ERRATA 


As the first part of this edition had to be hurried through 
the press, some errors both in the Text and the Notes remained 
uncorrected. These will be found corrected below» 


Text. 


p. 

33 

St, 

459 

For 



p. 

57 

h 

808 

17 


77 


p. 

68 

jy 

962 

77 


77 


p. 

74 


1049 

77 


77 




ff 

1051 

?7 


77 


p. 

75 

77 

1071 

77 


77 


p. 

80 

If 

1134 

77 


77 


p. 

82 


1162 

77 


7 ? 

">TrsFrr 



7 ; 

1163 

77 


77 


p 

83 

;7 

1174 

77 


77 

?5«FHT 



77 

1178 

77 


9> 


p. 

84 

»7 

1188 

77 

^ff?r 

77 


p. 

» 

77 

H96 

77 

sjT'^TfRirr: 

77 


p. 

90 


1267 

77 


77 

eT^?«inpn« 

p. 

91 


1288 

?7 

“PPifr 

77 


p. 

92 

77 

1292 

77 


J’ 


p. 

94 

77 

1314 

7 « 


77 


T> 



43 





1 . 

iUO 

77 

77 


;7 


P. 

106 

7? 

53 

77 

f%sPTT^ 

9f 

f%ii>Trtr 

P. 

109 


99 

77 


77 

5rer>trsTT?r° 

P. 

117 

?7 

117 

77 

n. 1 ♦ 

77 


P. 

119 

77 

242 

77 


77 



» 

77 

244 

77 


77 




77 

245 

77 


77 


P. 

122 

77 

287 

77 


77 

ffn" 

P. 

128 

77 
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